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PREFACE. 



The historical information eontained in this volume has been 
in a large measure folleeted from the Press of the period, and 
chiefly from the 'fimcH, Liverpool Merritrtf, Glasgow Herald y 
and Chambers Journal. Lindsay's ** Merchant Sh'qyping,'' a 
most admirable work, has also been consulted, as well as other 
works of a similar nature. The name of the authority quoted 
has been given in most cases, but, where I have been unable to 
do so, I trust this general acknowledgment will suffice. 

Some of the chapters in Part II. were contributed in 1901 
to the Journal of Commerce, as part of a series of articles on 
'' Historical Steamship Companies." Chapter XXII. in Part I. 
was published in the May number (1908) of the Wide World 
Magazine , under the title of '* The Strange Case of the 
Fkrrkt.'* 

I take this opportunity of thanking the Directors, Managers, 
Agents, and other officials of the various Steamship Companies 
referred to, bv all of whom, and at all times, I have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy. I desire also to express my 
appreciation of the uniform kindness and assistance received 
from the Librarians of the JJootle, Glasgow, and Liverpool 
Libraries in placing at my disposal publications, some of 
which were printed nearly a hundred years ago. 

JOHN KP:NNE1)Y. 
LiVKRPooL, 20^// Xovf-mher, 190.*{. 
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THE 



History of Steam Navigation. 



Part I. 



ITS ORIGIN AND EXPANSION. 



Chapter I. 

Inventors and alleged Inventors prior to 1807. 

Thkre is uot a more fascinating page in history than that which 
tells of the growth of the Mercantile Steam Navies of the World. 
It is a record of the triumphs of Science and Art in Marine 
Architecture ; of bold enterprises — not always carried to a 
successful financial issue ; of deeds of " derring do'' as romantic 
as the older stories of the Vikings. It is a page brightened by 
stories of true heroism, where men have bravely faced death, 
not in the lust of battle, but in calm devotion to dutv, or in 
unflinching determination to save the lives of those weaker 
than themselves. 

It is not possible, nor would it answer any useful purpose, 
to discuss fully the various claims which have been put forward 
for the honour of having invented the first Marine Steam 
Engine. It will be sufficient to refer briefly to the inventors, 
or alleged inventors, prior to the year 1807. 

In the Appendix to Senor Navarette's " History of the Four 
Voyages of Columbus,' are copies of certain documents which 
the historian vouches to be authentic extracts from the series 
of Spanish Records ])reserved at Siniancas. These documents 
narrate ** that in the mouth of May or June, l")4fi, Blasco de 

A 



2 THE HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION. [Part I. 

" Garay, a naval captain in the service of the Emperor 
"Charles V., conducted at Barcelona, a series of experiments 
" upon the applicability to ships of a certain propulsive 
" force, which he alleges he had himself discovered." 
De Garay describes the mechanism he employed as consisting 
of two wheels, one attached to either extremity of a movable 
axis which traversed the vessel's waist, r.nd was connected with 
a large caldron of boiling water. The experiments, it is 
alleged, were conducted in the presence of several persons of 
high birth, deputed by the Emperor to witness them, and 
amongst whom were many naval commanders. It is further 
alleged that De Garay succeeded in taking to sea a vessel of 
two hundred tons burthen, without the aid of sail or oar, and 
that her speed was about one league per hour.* 

Rear- Admiral Geo. Preble, U.S.N., author of a ** History of 
Steam Navigation,'' gives the names of several persons who 
have searched the documents referred to, none of whom have 
been able to trace anv mention of steam ; he, therefore, con- 
eludes that the account of De Garay's invention is a Spanish 
legend. 

t Papin, who was driven from France by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and was elected F.R.S. in 1681, describes, 
in 1090, a steam cylinder in which a piston descends by 
atmospheric pressure, and, as one of its uses, he mentions the 
propulsion of ships by paddle wheels. Towards the close of 
the 17th century, or the beginning of the 18th, Papin made 
the acquaintance of Thomas Savory, one of the most ingenious 
men of his times, and of ITiomas Newcomcn, a working black- 
smith, of Devon. Savory designed a marine engine, which 
was greatly improved by Newcomon in 1705, and was used by 
Papin to propel a steamboat on the Fulda. 

Thirty years later fl7.*{()), Jonathan Hulls, of Herwick-on- 
Tweed, received a patent for the first steamboat of which there 
is any authentic record from George II., which recited as 
follows: 

• *' Chambers' Journal." 

t Hy. Fry, ox Pros. Dominion B/T. Canada and Lloyd's A^ent at Quebec, 
author of a '* HisU)ry of North Atlantic Steam Navigation." 1^96. 
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*" Whereas our trusty and woU-beloved Jonathan Hulls 
** hath by his petition humbly represented unto our most 
** dearly beloved Consort, the (iueen, that he hath, with 
** much labour and with great expense, invented and 
** formed a machine for towing ships and vessels out of, or 
*' into any harbour or river, against wind or tide, or in a 
** calm, which the petitioner apprehends may be of great 
** service to our Royal Party and merchant ships, and to 
*^ boats and other vessels, of which the petitioner hath 
'* made oath that he is the sole inventor, as bv affidavit to 
** his said petition annexed. 

** Know ye, therefore, that we, of our special grace, hath 
** given and granted to the said Jonathan Hulls our 
** special license, full power, sole privilege and authority 
" during the term of fourteen years, and he shall lawfully 
** make use of the same for carrying ships and other 
" vessels out to sea, or into anv harbour or river. 

** In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to 
** be made patent. 

** (Witness) Caroline, 

** Queen of Great Britain, &c. 

** Given by right of Privy Seal at Westminster, this 
** 21st dav of December, IT'MJ." 

In the description of his invention, Hulls states that, in his 
opinion, it would not be practicable to place his machine on 
anything but a tow-boat, as it would take up too much room 
for other goods to be carried on the same vessel with it, and it 
could not ** be used in a storm, or when the waves are very 
raging." Hulls* vessel is stated to have been a stem-wheeler, 
a type of steamboat which is now extensively used for 
navigating shallow rivers in the Southern States of America 
and in India. The steam tow-boat brought its inventor 
nothing but ridicule, and he died in London in almost destitute 
circumstances. 

Next in chronological sequence come the Abbe Arual and 
the Marquis de Jouiiroy, of France, who, in 1781, made 

* •' Chambers' Journal.'' 
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experiments to show the practicability of applying steam 
power to vessels. 

Two years later (1783), a Mr. Fitch tried a species of steam 
boiler on board a small nine-ton vessel on the Delaware River 
in America, propelling the vessel by paddles. * ** In 1787 he 
*' built another boat, 45ft. bv 12ft., and fitted her with a 12in. 
** cylinder. With this vessel he is reported to have made the 
** trip from Philadelphia to Burlington at an average rate of 
** seven miles per hour. In 1790 he completed another and a 
*' larger boat.'' But all his plans failed, and, like Hulls, his 
contemporaries deemed him to be crazy. He died in 1798. 

t About this period (1780 to 1788) there resided in Edin- 
burgh a banker, of aristocratic birth and connection. Patrick 
Miller, the banker referred to, was a man of an active and 
ingenious mind, and, having realised a large fortune by 
banking, he used it as a means of enabling him to work out 
schemes for the benefit of the public. Having purchased an 
estate in the beautiful vallev of the Nith, from which he 
derived the title of Laird of Dalswinton, he retired thither to 
solve the problem of navigating a vessel by some more certain 
means than oars and sails. He had (prior to this) I "exhibited 
" a triple vessel at Leith, having rotatory paddles in the two 
** interspaces, driven by a crank and wrought by four men. He 
** determined one day to try its powers against a fast sailing 
** Customs Wherrv, between Inch-colm and the harbour of 
'* Leith, a distance of six or seven miles. He beat his 
** opponent by several minutes, and was very well satisfied 
** with the result. His bovs' tutor, a Mr. Tavlor, who had 
*' taken his turn at the crank, and realised how violent was the 
** uecessarv exertion, was convinced that without a more 
** staying j)ower than manual labour the invention would prove 
** practically useless. He state<l his objections to Mr. Miller, 
** and they had fre<juent discussions on the subject. At length, 
*' one day, Taylor said * Mr. Miller, I can suggest no power 
'* equal to the st^am engine, or so applicable to your purpose.' 
" The result of this suggestion was that Mr. Miller decided to 

• Hy. Fry. 
f " Chambers' .lournal." ! '• ChHinhers' Journal," 1S.57. 
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" tit up a new double boat, which he had reeeutly placed on 
" the lake at Dalswinton for the amusement of his family. 
*' Taylor made the necessary arrangements under the direction 
" of an ingenious mechanic named William Symington. The 
" engine was a veiy small one, having four-inch brass 
" cylinders, made by George Watt, brassfounder, Edinburgh. 
** On the 14th October, 1788, several hundreds of people 
'* assembled on the banks of Dalswinton Loch to witness the 
" trial trip of the twin steamboat, which was entirely 
" successful. Mr. Miller w^as so pleased with the success of 
'* the experiment that he resolved to repeat it on a larger scale. 
'* The following year he fitted u twin vessel GO feet long, 
" belonging to himself, with an engine of 18in. cylinders. 
** This vessel steamed at the rate of seven miles an hour on the 
" Forth and Clyde Canal, in th^ presence of a vast multitude 
** of spectators. It had been Mr. Miller's wish to try a third 
** experiment with a third vessel, in which he should venture 
** out on to the ocean, and attempt a passage from Leith to 
'* London. Unfortunately, he became dissatisfied with 
" Symington, and, being vexed i*t the cost of fitting up the 
** second vessel, which was much greater than he anticipated. 
** as well as by a miscalculation, through which the machinery 
** was made too heavv for the hulls, he hesitated to make 
** further trial. 

** Taylor being poor, and a scholar, not a mechanician, could 
" do nothing without Mr. Miller's assistance. Symington was 
** the only one of the three who persevered, lie deserves 
** credit for having done so, but not for the manner in which 
** he did it, for without anv communication with Messrs. 
" Miller and Taylor, the true inventors, he took out a patent 
" for the construction of steamboats in 1801. Through the 
** interest of Lord Dundas, he was able, in 1803, to fit up a new 
** steamboat for the Forth and Clyde Canal Co., and this vessel, 
** called the Charlotte Dundas, was tried in towing a couple 
** of barges upon the canal with entire success, except in one 
** respect, which was that the agitation of the water by the 
** paddles was found to wash down the banks in an alarming 
** manner. For this reason the Canal Co. resolved to give up 
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the project, and the vessel was, therefore, laid aside. It lay 
on the bank at Lock IG for many years, generally looked on, 
of course, as a monument of misdirected ingenuity, but, as 
we shall presently see, it did not lie there altogether in vain. 
Meantime Symington had been in communication with the 
Duke of Bridgewater, with the object of introducing steam 
towage on the Bridgewater Canal, and had actually received 
a trial order, when, unfortunately, the Duke died, and the 
project was closed. Here Symington vanishes likewise from 
the active part of this history. Miller died in 1815, a com- 
paratively poor man, having exhausted his fortune bv 
improvements and experiments. It has been stated by his 
son that he spent fully £?iO,000 in projects of a purely public 
nature. Taylor died in 1824, in straitened circumstances, 
leaving a widow and daughters, to -vhom the Government 
granted a pension of £50 a year. 

** The experiments at Carron, in 1789, had been witnessed 
by a young man name<l Henry Bell, a working mason origin- 
ally, as it appears, afterwanls a humble kind of engineer in 
Glasgow, and later an hotel proprietor at Helensburgh. Bell 
never lost sight of the idea, and when Symington ceased ex- 
perimenting in 1803 he took up the project. At the same 
time an ingenious American, named Fulton, comes into the 
field. He, in company with Bell, visiteil the Charlotte 
DuNDAS in 1803, and Bell gave to Fulton drawings of the 
machinery which he (Bell) had obtained, partly from Mr. 
Miller and partly from Symington.'' 
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Chapter II. 

Fulton (1807). — The Clkrmont, the first Passenger Steam-boat in the 

world. — Narrative of her first Voyage. — Steam Navigation in Canadian 

Waters. — The first Steamers on the St. Lawrence. — The Accommodation 

(1809). — SwiFTsuRE and Car of Commerce (1818), and the Quebec (1817). 

The United States of America has the honour of having 
built the first passenger steam-boat in the world, and she 
hehl the monopoly of the steamship passenger traffic for a 
period of about two years. She owes this honourable position 
in the commercial world to the energy and perseverance of 
Robert Fulton, who in spite of ridicule and active opposition, 
and want of capital, succeedcnl in building, in 1807, a paddle 
steam-packet, which he named the ('lermont. Shortly after 
her trial trip, she was advertised to run from New York to 
Albany, and, as soon as she could be got ready, the Clkrmont 
sailed on her first voyage up the Hudson. 

The following extract from a letter, written by an eye- 
witness on that occasion, tells how the people along the river 
were excited by the passage of the steam-boat on her voyage 
from New York to Albanv : — 

'* It was in the earlv autumn of the year 1807 that a 
'* knot of villagers was gathered on a high bluff, just 
** opposite Poughkeepsie, on the west bank of the Hudson, 
** attracted by the appearance of a strange-looking craft, 
** which was slowly making its way up the river. Some 
** imagined it to be a sea-monster, whilst others did not 
** hesitate to express their belief that it was a sign of the 
** approaching judgment. What seemed strange in the 
** vessel was the substitution of a loftv and strange black 
*' smoke-pipe rising from the deck, instead of the grace- 
" fully tapere<l masts that commonly stood on the vessels 
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** navigating the stream, and, in place of the spars and 
** rigging, the curious play of the working beam and 
" piston, and the sh)w turning and splashing of the huge 
** and naked paddle-wheels, met his astonished gaze. The 
** dense clouds of smoke, as they rose wave upon wave, 
** added still more to the wonder of the rustics. 

*' This strange-looking craft was the Clermont on her 
** trial trip to Albany; and, of the little knot of villagers 
" above mentioned, the writer, then a boy in his eighth 
" year, with his parents, formed a part ; and I w^ell 
** remember the scene, one so well-fitted to impress a 
** lasting picture upon the mind of a child accustomed to 
** watch the vessels that passed up and down the river. 

** On her return trip, the curiosity she excited was 
** scarcely less intense -the whole country talked of 
** nothing but the sea-monster, belching forth fire and 
** smoke. The fishermen became terrified and rowed 
** homeward, and they saw nothing but destruction de- 
** vastating their fishing grounds ; whilst the wreaths of 
** black vapours, and rushing noise of the paddle-wheels, 
** foaming with the stirred up waters, produced great 
** excitement amongst the boatmen, until it was more 
** intelligent than before; for the character of that curious 
** boat, and the nature of the enterprise she was pioneering 
** had been ascertained." 
Several accidents occurred to the machinerv of the 
Cf.ermont during her first season, but none of them caused 
any loss of life. There were, however, so many of these mis- 
haps that the incredulous were encouraged in the belief that 
she was a failure. But the misfortunes of the boat were not 
limited to accidents to machinery and other legitimate mis- 
haps. They included wilful attempts at her destruction on 
the part of those who felt that their business was about to be 
injured by this new system of navigation. Vessels ran foul of 
her intentionally, and so determined were the sloop owners and 
others to rid themselves of this dangerous competitor, that it 
became necessary for the Legislature to interfere. But in 
spite of all opposition, Fulton forced his way onward and 
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upwards. He replaced his first steamer by a second and larger 
one, also named the Clkrmoxt, and, as the passenger trade 
developed, (»ther steamers were added to the line. 

American capitalists in different parts of the United States 
followed his example. Steamers were built so rapidly to ply 
on the American Atlantic Seaboard, and on the Mississippi 
and other rivers, that in 182'] (that is sixteen years after the 
first passenger steamer in the world was built) there were 300 
steamers plying on American waters. 

The St. Lawrence is the chief dividing line between the 
United States and Canada. It forms the great summer high- 
wav for the traffic of British N(»rth America. By it the com- 
merce of Europe is brought into the country, and on its bosom 
is borne outwards the wealth of the fore«t8 and the surplus 
agricultural produce of the Dominion. 

On the Canadian side of this great river are situated the two 
important cities of (Quebec and Montreal. Two years (1809) 
after the building of Fulton's Clermont, and three years 
before the first European steamer began to ply on the 
Kiver Clvde, the steambcmt Accommodation ran on the 
St. Lawrence, maintaining a passenger service between (iuebec 
and Montreal. 

The following account of this vessel, and of her first voyage, 
appeared in the "" (iuebec Mercury " of that date: — 

*' On Saturday morning at eight o'clock arrived here 
'" from Montreal, being her first trip, the steamboat 
** Accommodation, with ten passengers. This is the first 
*• vessel of the kind that ever appeared in this harbour. 
'* She is continuallv crowded with visitants. She left 
'" Montreal on Wednesday, at two o'clock, so that her 
** passage was sixty-six hours, thirty of which she was at 
'* anchor. She arrived at Three Kivers in twentv-foui 
** hours. She has at present berths for twenty passengers, 
*' which next year will be considerably augmented. No 
'* wind or tide can stop her. She has 75 feet keel, and 85 
** on deck. The price for a passage uj) is nine doUars, and 
*' eight down — the vessel supplying provisions. The great 
** advantage attending a vessel so constructed is, that a 
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" passage m&y be calculated on to a degree of certainty, 

" in point of time, which cannot be the case with any vessel 

" propelled by sails only. The steamboat receives her 

" impulse from an open double-spoked, perpendicular 

" wheel, on each side, without any circular band or rim, 

" To the end of each double aiMike is fixed a square board, 

" which enters the water, and by the rotary motion of the 

" wheel, acts like a paddle. The wheels are put and kept 

" iu motion by steam, operating within the vessel. A 

" mast is to be fixed in her for the purpose of using a sail 

" when the wind is favourable, which will occasionally 

" accelerate her headway." 

In 18i;i two new steamers were placed on the St. Lawrence, 

called respectively the Swivtsure and tht Cak of Commerce, 

ami, after a further interval of four years, a fourth steamer, 

the Ut'KBKc, began to ply l>etween Quebec and Montreal. 

The first of these steamers, the Swiy-rsiRE, was 140 feet over 
all, with a beam of '.^4 feet. On her maiden voyage she made 
the passage from Montreal to Quebec in twenty-two and a half 
hours, ill the face of a strong easterly wind all the way. 
Xotw it 1 1 standing that she " beat the most famous of the sailintr 
" [Mickets on the line (fourteen hours in a race of thirty-six 
" hours), her owners do not seem to have been very confident 
" of her movements under all circumstances, iir of the number 
"of passengers whn would patnmise her, for she was adver- 
" tisei) to sail ' as the win<l and passengers may suit.' " * 

i l.iitdKay'n " >ttrchaiil Shipping." (olio 5U. 
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Chapter III. 



f Steamboats on the River Clyde, the Comkt, Industry, Argylk. — On the 

Thames, the Margery and the Thames. — The first Irish Steamer, the 

City op Cork. 

Without, in the slightest degree, detracting from the credit 
due to the inventors referred to in the earlier pages of this 
history, it is indisputable that the River Clyde is the bii-thplace 
of European Steam Navigation. 

For many years the Charlotte Dundas (a success from an 
engineering point of view, but a failure commercially), lay idle 
and corroding at Lock 16 on the Forth and Clyde Canal. She 
was regarded by the majority of those who saw her there, as a 
monument of Symington's folly — the embodiment of a ** fad." 

Bell, however, throughout these years, retained his faith in 
the ultimate success of the Marine Steam Engine. There seemed 
to be no probability of steam being utilized as a motive power 
for vessels in British waters, but the Americans were more 
enterprising, and Fulton, who accompanied Bell to inspect the 
Charlotte Dundas in 1803, gave the latter to understand that 
he had influential friends in America, whom he could induce 
to build steamers. Bell had good reason to consider himself 
badly treated by Fulton in this matter, yet, undoubtedly, 
indirectly Bell was benefited by Fulton's success. It is more 
than probable that during the five years that succeeded the 
building of the Clermont, frequent reports regarding both 
this vessel and her successors in the United States and Canada, 
reached Scotland. And as a consequence of the success of 
these boats, Bell succeeded in getting a small steamer built to 
trade on the River Clyde. The following is a copy of Mr. 
Bell's advertisement of the sailing of his steamer: — 

" The Comet, between Glasgow, Greenock and Helens- 
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** burgh, for passengers only. The subscriber having at 
** much expense, fitted up a handsome vessel to ply upon 
'* the River Clyde, between Glasgow and Greenock, to sail 
** by the power of wind, air, and steam, he intends that the 
** vessel shall leave the Bromielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
** and Saturdays, about mid-day or such hour thereafter as 
*' may answer from the state of the tide ; and to leave 
" Greenock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the 
" morning to suit the tide. The terms are fixed for the 
" present at 48. for the best cabin, and 3s. for the second; 
" but beyond these rates nothing is to be allowed to servants 
** or any other person employed about the vessel." 
The Comet was a steamer of 25 tons burden, 40 feet long, 
and 10 feet G inches broad, and she steamed about 5 miles per 
hour. 

A correspondent of the ** Steamship '' (1st January, 1883), 
relates regarding one Dougal Jamson, a Clyde skipper, of the 
time of the Comet, that whenever the steamboat passed his slow 
going sloop, he invariably piped all hands- -a man and a boy — 
and bade them ** Kneel down and thank God, that ye sail wi' 
the Almichty's ain win', an' no' wi' the deevil's sunfire an' 
brimstane, like that spluttery thing there." 

The following year there were three additional steamers con- 
stantly plying on the Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock, 
(^ne of these was probably the steamer (whose name has not 
been recorded), which came from the (Uyde t(» Liverpool in 
181'3. The second of this trio was the Ixdustry, whose 
remains were to be seen more than half a centurv later at 
Bowling. And the third was the steamer Arcjyle, afterwards 
re-named the Thames. 

All these boats were faster than the Comet, and were 
twice as large, being To feet long and 14 feet broad. Against 
such competitors the Comet could not compete successfully. 
In his later years Bell received a small aiiuuitv from the Clvde 
Trustees, who, after his decease, erected an obelisk to his 
memory, which may still be seen standing on a rock a little 
below Bowling. 

For two or three summers Glasgow was the only City in 
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Great Britain or Ireland whose citizens enjoyed the advantages 
of steam packet communication with the coast. But, in the 
summer of the year 1815, the citizens of London and of Cork 
were given equal facilities. 

Ireland has always occupied a most honourable position in 
the Annals of Steam Navigation. Cork had a steamship 
service certainly as early as Liverpool ; the pioneer of the 
Liverpool coasting steamship trade was a Belfast steamer; from 
Cork, sailed the first steamer with passengers from Europe to 
America; the first Trans-Atlantic Liner from Liverpool was 
a Dublin steamer; and in this year of grace 190?^ the steamers 
built in Belfast, which carry the White Star flag across the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, have a reputation unsurpassed by 
any steamships afloat. But Cork anticipated Belfast in ship- 
building and ship-owning. Messrs. Michael O'Brien and 
(^hristopher Owens, of Cork, were the first to introduce steamers 
to the merchants and travelling public of the South of Ireland. 
Thev built, in 1815, the river steamer City of Cork. She 
was a wooden paddle steamer of 50 tons register; and of 
slightly larger dimensions than the Clyde-built steamers 
referred to, being 86 feet long, \\\ feet broad, and 9 feet deep. 

The steam fleet of the Thames consisted at this date of the 
three steam-packets Marjory, Defiance and Thames, which 
steamers plied between London and Margate. The Defiance, 
probably a locally built vessel, was commanded by William 
Robins, and sailed from near Summer (iuay, Billingsgate, 
every Sunday and Wednesday morning, at 7 o'clock, returning 
from Margate every Tuesday and Friday morning. 

** The Thames, steam yacht, " (says the London " Times," of 
the 8th July, 1815), *' from London to Margate, starts from 
Wool Quay, near the Custom House, Thames Street, every 
Tuesday and Saturday at 8 o'clock a.m., precisely, and leaves 
Margate on her return to London eveiy Monday and Thursday 
at the same hour. This rapid, capacious and splendid vessel 
lately accomplished a voyage of 1,500 miles, has twice crossed 
St. George's Channel, and came round the Land's End with a 
rapidity unknown before in naval history, and is the first steam 
vessel that ever traversed those seas. She has the peculiar 
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advantage nf prncpfHlJiig either by sails nr steam, separated tir 
united, by which means the public have the pleasing certainty 
of never heinff detaiiie<l on the water after dark, much less one 
or two nights, which has frequently occurred with the old 
packets. Against the wind, the tide, or in the most perfect 
calm, the passage is alike certain, and has always been achieved 
in one day. Her cabins are spacious, and are fitted np with all 
that elegance could suggest, or personal comfort require; pre- 
senting a choice library, backgammon boards, draught tables, 
and other means of amusement. For the express purp<Jse of 
combining delicacy with comfort a female servant attends upon 
the ladies. The fares (which include Pier Duty) are in the 
Chief Cabin l.^s., and in the Fore Cabin lis., children half 
price. No articles or goods will be taken, except the luggage 
accompanying passengers; and the proprietors will not be 
answerable for any of the above, unless delivered into the care 
of the Steward, nor to the amount of more than £6 value, 
except entered anil paid for as such." 

A narrative of the remarkable voyage of this steamer from 
the Clyde io the Thames, referred to in the above quotation 
fnmi the " Times," will be found in the following chapter. 
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Chapter IY. 

"The Year 1815." 

To the student of British history, the year 1815 is one of the 
most remarkable of the nineteenth century. In June of that 
year was fought the Battle of Waterloo — a victory for the 
British which effectually destroyed the power of the first 
Xapoleon, and delivered Europe from the terror of a military 
despotism. The merchants of the ** good old town " of Liver- 
pool were determined that the famous victory should never be 
forgotten by their descendants, and so they perpetuated the 
name in the ** Waterloo Road,'' the ** Waterloo Dock," and 
their latest seaside suburb ** Waterloo." Another event 
occurred in that same eventful month of June, 1815, an event 
unheralded at the time, but whose results have been more 
widely spread and more beneficent than those which resulted 
from the Battle of Waterloo. This was the arrival from the 
Clyde of the first steamer ever seen on the river Mersey. The 
following brief and unsatisfactory paragraph appeared in the 
'* Liverpool Mercury '' of the 80th June : — 

** Liverpool Steamboat. — On Wednesday last, about 

'* noon, the public curiosity was considerably excited by 

** the arrival of the first steamboat ever seen iu our river. 

** She came from the Clyde, and in her passage called at 

** Ramsay, in the Isle of Man, which place she left early 

** on the same morning. We believe she is intended to 

** ply between this port and Runcorn, or even occasionally 

** as far as Warrington. Tier cabin will contain about 

** one hundred passengers." 

This is one of the most tantalising paragraphs ever printed. 

If " the public curiosity was considerably excited," the reporter 

certainly took no pains to gratifj' it. The name of the vessel is 
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not giiven, nor any particulars of her dimensions, or of her 
power and speed. The daring mariners who navigated her are 
nameless, and the incidents of this pioneer voyage are left 
unrecorded. 

" The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 

Fortunately we are able, from other sources, to gather some idea 
of the size and appearance of the vessel, and of the impression 
she made on the minds of the spectators. She was presumably 
one of the three steamers built on the Clyde in 1813, as com- 
petitors against the Comet, for passengers between Glasgow 
and Greenock ; the other two were the Argylk and the 
Industry. There was only a difference of five feet between 
the smallest and the largest of these three steamers, so that a 
description of the Argyle will answer for the others as well. 
The Argyle was a packet steamer of 70 tons register, measuring 
in her keel 79 feet, with 1() feet beam, paddle wheels 9 feet in 
diameter, and engines 14 h.p. Her smoke was carried off by a 
funnel, which also did duty as a mast, being rigged with a large 
square sail. A gallery, upon which the cabin windows opened, 
projected so as to form a continuous deck, interrupted only by 
the paddle boxes, an arrangement which had the further effect 
of making the vessel appear larger than she really was. On the 
outside of the gallery eighteen large port holes were painted, 
which, with the two she displayed upon her stern, made the 
Ar(jyle look so formidable to those to whom a steamer was a 
novelty, that it was stated in a Committee of the House of 
Commons, bv several naval officers, that if thev had met her at 
sea thev would have endeavoured to reconnoitre before 
attempting to bring her to. After plying for twelve months 
between (jlasgow and Greenock, the Ar(;yle was sold to a 
London firm, who changed her name to the Thames. In conse- 
(|uenco of this change of ownership, this vessel made one of the 
most remarkable voyages ever accomplished by any steamer. 
All interesting narrative of the voyage, from whi(»h these par- 
ticulars are taken, was published in *' Chambers' Journal '' on 
the 2bi\\ April, 1857. 

The task of bringing the little steam-packet round by sea 
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from the Clyde to the Thames, was intrusted to an ex-naval 

officer named Dodd, a man of considerable and diverse abilities. 

He projected the Thames tunnel, proposing to carry it across 

from Gravesend to Tilburv, at an estimated cost of under 

£10,000. According to an account of the voyage which Dodd 

himself published in the *' Morning Chronicle " of the 15th 

June, 1815, and afterwards embodied in his evidence before a 

Committee of the House of Commons, Dodd sailed from 

Glasgow about the middle of May with a crew of eight persons 

— a mate, an engineer, a stoker, four seamen, and a cabin-boy. 

His voyage at first was far from auspicious. The weather was 

stormy, the sea ran high in the strait which separates Scotland 

from Ireland, and either through ignorance or negligence, the 

pilot during the night altered the course of the vessel, so that 

it ran a great risk of being wrecked. Dodd had given orders 

that the steamer should be steered so as to gain the Irish coast 

by the morning : but at break of day a heavy gale was blowing, 

and it was discovered that, instead of being off the coast of 

Ireland, they were within half-a-league ofP a lee shore, rock 

bound, about two miles to the noHh of Port Patrick. Relying 

entirely upon the efficiency of his engine, Dodd at once laid the 

vessel's head directly to windward, and ordered the log to be 

kept constantly going. The plan succeeded. The Thames 

began slowly to clear the shore, going direct in the wind's eye 

at the rate of something more than three knots an hour. On 

the 24th of May the voyagers arrived safely at Dublin, where 

they were joined by a Mr. Weld and his wife. Mrs. Weld has 

the proud distinction of having been the first lady passenger to 

cross the St. George's Channel on a steamboat. Mr. Weld kept 

a journal, from which the following is an extract: — 

* '' On the 25tli Mav, 1815, I heard bv accident that a 
** steam-vessel had arrived at Dublin. I immediately 
** went to see her, and found her on the point of starting 
'* with a number of curious visitors upon an experimental 
** trip in the bay. I was so much pleased with all that I 
** saw and heard concerning her, that, having previously 
" intended in proceed to London, I determined to request 

• '♦ Chambers' Journal." -i.^th April. 18.57. 
H 
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** Captain Dodd to receive me as a passenger, and to be 
'* permitted to accompany him throughout the voyage. 
** He at once consented, and my wife having resolved on 
" sharing the dangers of the voyage with me, we pro- 
** ceeded to make the necessary arrangements for our 
''departure. On the 2H\h of May, being Sunday, we left 
'* the Liifey at noon. Many persons embarked with us 
** from curiositv, but onlv to cross the bav as far as 
" Dunleary (now Kingstown), where they landed. 
" Unfortunately, the sea was very rough, which 
'* occasioned the most violent sea-sickness amongst the 
'" passengers. Several naval officers were on board, who 
** were unanimous in dechiring it to be tlieii* firm o])inion 
" that the vessel couhl not live long in heavy seas, and 
** that there would be much danger in venturing far 
*' from shore. I <leemed it right tc» inform my wife of this 
** opinion, but, although she suffered greatly from sea- 
** sickness, she persisted in her intention of accompanying 
** me, and that evening, after having passed some hours 
*' on land at the house of a friend, the vessel put to sea, 
'* we being the only passengers. The shore was covered 
** with several thousands of spectators, who cheered and 
** wished us a prosperous voyage. 

** The sea was comparatively calm as the vessel steamed 

" into the Bay of Dalkey, and the passengers calculated 

" on a pleasant voyage during the night, but, when 

** beyond the shelter of the coast, they found it to be as 

** rough as ever. The Titames again proved her admir- 

** able sea-going (jualities, bounding so lightly over the 

** waves that her passengers were not oiic(» wetted, even by 

** the spray." 

She soon left behind her all the vessels which had sailed from 

Dublin with the same tide, and about nine o'clock next morning 

arrived off Wexford. The dense smoke which issued fiom its 

mast chimney being observed from the heights ab(»ve the town, 

it was concluded that th(» vessel was en Kre. .\11 the pilots 

immediately put <»ff to its assistance; and nothing could exceed 

their surj)i'ise, mingled with disappointment, when they saw 

that the ship was in no danger whatever, and that their hoj^es 

of salvage were at an end. 
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The weather had now become so stormy, that Captain Dodd 
determined to put into port, his great object being to navigate 
the vessel safely to London, rather than, by using great 
dispatch, to expose her to unnecessary risk. 

At two o'clock on Tuesday morning, -JOth Mav, Dodd left 
Wexford and sailed for St. David's Head, the most westerly 
point of Wales. During the passage across St. George's 
Channel one of the blades of the starboard paddle wheel got 
out of order. The engine was stopped and the blade cut away. 
Some hours after a similar accident befell the port wheel, which 
was remedied in the same manner. The loss of one blade in 
each wheel made no apparent difference in the speed of the 
vessel. Fortunatelv when the accidents occurred the sea was 
very calm. After a voyage of twelve hours duration, the 
steamer arrived at the Pass of Ramsay, between the island of 
that name and St. David's Head. There the adventurers 
remained for three hours to oil the engine, and to give the 
stoker, who had not quitted his post for an instant since leaving 
AVexford, a little rest. There, too, as at Wexford, boats put 
out from difPerent parts of the coast to the assistance of the 
vessel, which they believed to be on fire. Leaving Ramsay, tlie 
Thames steamed through the straits and across St. Bride's Bay. 
The weather had again become unfavourable, and a heavy sea 
had arisen in the bay. So high indeed were the waves, that, 
when ingulphed between them, the coast, though lofty, could 
not be seen; but the little craft held her way most gallantly 
over all. 

On the south side of St. Bride's Bav, between Skomar Island 
and the mainland, there is a dangerous passagie called Jack 
Sound. The pilot warned the captain against attempting this 
passage, except un<ler favourable conditions as to wind and 
water, but Dodd, who knew the power of his engine, insisted 
on going through the sound, in order to save five hours, and to 
avoid another night at sea. The dangerous sound was safelv 
navigated, and the voyagers reached Milford Haven. As they 
were steaming up tlie harbour, they met the Government mail 
packet proceeding from Milford to Waterford, with all her sails 
spread. They had passed her about a ciuarter of a mile, when 
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Captain Dodd determined to send some letters by her to Ire- 
land. The Thames was immediately put about, and in a few 
minutes she was alongside the packet ship, and sailed round 
her, although the latter continued under way. The captain and 
passengers wrote a few letters, put them on board the packet, 
sailed round her once more, and then continued their course to 
Milford. 

The two following days were spent in satisfying the curiosity 
of numerous naval officers who were anxious to see the Thames, 
and to examine her engine, as well as to test her sailing powers. 
It became necessary also to clean out the boiler, which had not 
been done since leaving Glasgow. Late on the evening of the 
»Ust May, she sailed in company with the Myrtle, sloop-of-war, 
whose captain (Bingham) and a company of ladies were aboai*d 
the steamer, anxious to see how she would behave in a rough 
sea. The Myrtle was obliged to hoist royals and studding 
sails to keep up with the Thames, and at last by ciowding all 
sail, she got a little ahead. But the great superiority of steam 
was vet to be shown. Dodd kalian tlv determined to carry the 
ladies back to Milford, instead of transferring them to the 
Myrtle in an open boat. Accordingly he steamed back to 
Milford, leaving the sloop of* war far behind, and when he was 
again outward bound, he found the sloop had anchored, beinjr 
unable owing t^) the failure of the wind to regain her former 
station. Next morning (Friday) the voyagers found them- 
selves mid-wav across the Bristol Channel, with no land 
visible on either side, but towards evening the (V)rni8h coast 
was sighted. The weather, however, had again become 
threatening, and the pilot did not consider it would be prudent 
to attempt to round the Land's End that night, and Dodd 
accordingly decided to put into St. Ives. As the Thames 
approached th(» shore, a fieel of small craft was seen making 
towards her, with all possible speed by means of sails and oars, 
in the belief (as at Wexford) that the Thames was a ship on 
fire making for the ])ort. When they discovered their mistake 
thev tacked about and endeavoured to out-sail each other. All 
the rocks from which a view of St. Ives could be obtained weie 
crowded with spectators, to whom the appearance of the Thames 
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created as much surprise as the ships of Captain Cook produced 
amongst the islanders of the South Sea. The harbour of St. 
Ives affording no shelter from gales from the North East, Dodd 
to(»k his vessel to the sheltered port of Hayle, four miles distant, 
where she lay in perfect safety. It had been represented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Weld that rounding the Land's End was the moat 
difficult and dangerous part of the voyage, and they had in 
consequence crossed the neck oi land to the South coast with 
the intention of remaining there until the steamer arrived. 
On further consideration, however, they resolved, instead of 
waiting for the Thames, to return to Hayle, and to brave with 
the steamer's crew the dangers of doubling the Land's End. 
The weather having moderated they re-embarked at 4 o'clock 
on Monday afternoon, 5th June, and the steamer at once 
proceeded on her voyage. 

As the little vessel rounded Cornwall Head, the more 
northerly of the two great promontories which terminate 
England on the west, a tremendous swell from the Atlantic met 
lier, whilst the tide, which ran strongly down St. George's 
Channel, combining with the swell, raised the waves to such a 
height as to render her position in the highest degree alarming. 
Dodd would not put back, and after a night of severe struggle, 
the adventurei's succeeded in rounding the Land's End, and 
found themselves in a comparatively tranquil sea. Next day 
the sun shone with great brilliance, and revealed the beauties 
of the South Coast as they steamed along it towards Plymouth, 
which they reached at eleven o'clock in the morning. As the 
Thames passed the various ships at anchor, the sailors on board 
ran in crowds to the sides of their vessels or climbed the rigging 
for a better view. The harbour-master, who had never seen a 
steam vessel before, was as much excited when he boarded the 
Thames as a child is in getting possession of a new plaything. 

The whole of the following day (Wednesday) was occupied 
in showing the capabilities of the steamer to the Port-Admiral 
and to the naval officers who went on board. 

The Thames left Plymouth at noon on Thursday for Ports- 
mouth, where she arrived at 11 o'clock on Friday morning, 
having steamed 155 miles in twenty-three hours. At Ports- 
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mouth she created a greuter sensation than at any of the jiorts 
she had visited. Tens (»f thousands of spectators assembled 
to gaze at her; and the number of vessels that crowded around 
her was «o great, that it became necessary to request the Port- 
Admiral to assign the voyagers a guard, in order to preserve 
some degree of order. The TiiAMEs steamed into the harbour 
in the most brilliant style, travelling with the aid of wind and 
tide at the rate of between twelve and fourteen knots an hour. 
A court-martial was sitting at the time on board the Gladiator 
frigate, but the novelty of the steam-boat presented an irresist- 
ible attraction, and the wh<de court went otf to her (except the 
president). At an early hour next morning (Saturday), the 
Port-Admiral, Sir Kdwaid Thornborough, sent his band and a 
guard of marines on Inmrd, and soon afterwards followed in 
person, accompanied by three admirals, eighteen post-captains, 
and a large number of ladies. The morning was spent very 
pleasantly in steaming amongst the fleet, and running over to 
the Isle of Wight. The Admiral, and all the naval officers, 
expressed themselves delighted with the Thames. 

From Poi-tsmouth the steamer proceeded to Margate, which 
was reached on Sunday morning. She remained at Margate 
until the following day, when she started on the final portion 
of her voyage at half-past eight in the moining, and reache<l 
her destination (Limehouse), about six o'clock the same evening, 
having accomplished the ninety miles run from Margate in 
about nine hours. The Thames carried fifteen tons of coal, 
her consumption being, on the average, a ton for every hundred 
miles. So ended this memorable voyage, practically the first 
ever attemjjted by a steamboat on the open sea. 

Dodd's after career was a most melancholv one. Talented, 
enterprising and courageous though li(» undoubtedly was, yet 
he never succeeded in his enterprises. And in his later years, 
instead of seeking that divine help wliicli would have enabled 
him to meet his disajipointments with fortitude, he sought to 
forget them in intemperance, and almost literally died a beggar 
in the streets. 
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Chapter V. 

1816 to 1818.— Rivals to the Thames, the Dkfiancf (1815), ^Iajestic and 
Regent (1816). — Loss of the Regent (1817). — Liverpool Steam-boats: the 
Rlncoun Packet, the Puincess Chauloite, Liverpool to Eastham (1816). 
Reg ULATOU and Etna, Liverpool to Tranmere (1817). — Parkgate to Bagillt, 
N.W., the Ancient Buithn (1817). — First Spanish Steamer, Royal 
Ferdinand (1817).— Siberian Steam-boats (1817).— Loss of the Regulatou 
(1818).— David Napier.- Greenock and Belfast Steamer, Ron Roy.— First 
Steamer between England and Ireland, the Hibeknia (1816). 

The successful voyage from the Clyde to the Thames achieved 
by Captain Dodd, and the less-known one l)y the Runcorn 
Packet from the Clyde to the Mersey, gave a great impetus 
t<i steam-packet building, and created active opposition, 
especially on the London and Margate service. The Tiiamks, 
after being refitted, opened the service in July, 1(S15. She had 
a monopoly of the stati(»n for about three months, when the 
Defi.vnck was put on in opposition. The following year saw 
the Ma.iestic placed on the Kiver Thames, and this vessel was 
probably the first steamer employed in towing ships. She 
towed, on Wednesday, 28th August, 181(i, the large Indiaman, 
the lloPK, from Deptford to Wcjolwich at the rate of three 
miles per hour against the wind. 

On the^Uth Jui)e of the same year, a new steamboat, named 
the 1{e(;knt, was tried on the Thames. She was built under 
the supervision of the eminent engineer Ihunel, by Maudslev 
(founder of the fami us engineeiing firm of Maudsley and 
Field). Her burden was 112 tons, and she was propelled by 
engines of 24 horse power. On her trial trip she steamed from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Battersea Bridge in '30 minutes, and 
back through London Bridge in 52 minutes. Her machinery 
was remarkably light. Her engines, paddle-wheels, and all 
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connections necessary to give and convey the motive power, 
weighing only five tons. The Kegent had a very short 
existence. On the 2nd July, 1817, she left London for Mar- 
gate, with between 40 and 50 passengers on board. Although 
it was blowing a gale, all went well until the vessel arrived off 
Whitstable, about 18 miles from Margate. The Kec^ext was 
keeping well out in mid-channel, and was about three miles 
from land, when she was discovered to be on fire amidships. 
The force of the wind had carried awav the funnel, and the 
wood- work at the bottom of the funnel (nearly breast high from 
the deck for the protection of the passengers), caught fire. The 
vessel's life-saving equipment consisted of one small boat, 
barely sufficient to accommodate her crew ; and the only 
available means of extinguishing the fire was by hand buckets, 
dipped overside. To add to the alarm of the j>assengers, the 
buckets one after the other were either broken against the side 
of the steamer, or carried away bv the turbulent waves. The 
passengers bore themselves bravely, as Britons should in the 
face of danger, and did not give way to panic. Perfect dis- 
cipline appears to have been maintained amongst the crew. 
Seeing that he had no means of keeping the fire under, the 
Captain collected all the passengers forward and headed the 
llE(iE.\T for the nearest shoie with the intention of beaching 
her. This he succeeded in doing without the loss of a single 
life, but the vessel herself was almost totally destroyed. 

On the Mersey, also, progress had been made since the arrival 
of the first steamer, the Packet, to and from Ihincorn. 

In July, 181(), the steam-packet Princess Charlotte com- 
menced the Liverpool and Ka^tham service, and continued to 
sail twice each way daily. The fare charged to Eastham and 
back was Is. At Easthani the steamer connected with coaches 
to and from Chester, Slnewsburv, llolvhead, and many other 
places. 

The Liver])ool and Tranniere Steam Ferry was opened by the 
steam-packet " Ktna " sailing from the West-side (jueen's 
Dock. She was shortly afterwards opposed by the steam- 
packet KEiiii.ATOR, running in connection with coaches from 
Tranmere to Parkgate, thence by steam-packet Ancient I^riton 
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keeping well out in mid-channel, and was about three miles 
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The force of the wind had carried awav the funnel, and the 
wood- work at the bottom of the funnel (nearly breast high from 
the deck for the protection of the passengers), caught fire. Tlu 
vesseKs life-saving equipment consisted of one small boat, 
barely sufficient to accommodate her crew; and the only 
available means of extinguishing the fire was by hand buckets, 
dipped overside. To add to the alarm of the passengers, the 
buckets one after the other were either broken against the side 
of the steamer, or carried awav by the turbulent waves. The 
passengers bore themselves bravely, as Britons should in the 
face of danger, and did not give way to panic. Perfect dis- 
cipline appears to have been maintained amongst the crew. 
Seeing that he had no means of keeping the fire under, the 
Captain collected all the passengers forward and headed the 
l^KCiKXT for the nearest shore with the intention of beaching 
her. This he succeeded in doing without the loss of a single 
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sail twice each way daily. The fare chaiged to Eastham and 
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to Bagillt, North Wales. During a gale on Monday, 12th 
January, 1818, the Regulator was sunk near the Liverpool 
Pierhead, but all on board were rescued. V^ 

Meantime other continental nations were awakening to the 
advantages of steam navigation. 

On the 'iOth May, 1817, there was launched at Seville the 
Royal Fkrdinand, the first steamer built in Spain. And, 
about the same date, Mr. Wesewelodsky, a man of great wealth, 
and owner of several rich mines in Siberia, built two steamers 
for navigating the River Kama. These vessels were 51 feet 
and 100 feet long, respectively. Mr. Wesewelodsky travelled 
with his steamers from his mines to Casan, a distance of 1,000 
versts, and accomplished the voyage in 105 hours. 

* ** England owes to David Xapier the establishment of 
''deep-sea communication by steam-vessels, and of Post Office 
** steam-packets. As a first step, he endeavoured to ascertain 
** the difficulties to be encountered. For this purpose he took 
'* passage at a stormy period of (he year on a sailing packet, 
" which formed one of a line, and the only means of inter- 
" course between Glasgow and Belfast; a passage which often 
" required seven days to accomplish what is now done by steam 
" in as many hours. The captain of the packet found a young 
" man, whom he afterwards knew as Mr. Xapier, during one of 
'* his winter passages to Belfast, constantly perched on the bow 
** of the vessel, fixing an intent gaze on the sea when it broke 
" on the side of the ship, quite heedless of the waves and spray 
'* that washed over him. lie only ceased from this occupation 
** at intervals, as the breeze freshened, to ask the captain 
" whether the sea was such that it niight be considered a rough 
'* one, and, when told that it was by no means unusually rough, 
** he returned to the bow of the vessel and resumed his studv 
*' of the waves breaking at her stem. When the breeze began 
*' to freshen into a gale, and the sea to rise considerably, he 
"again encjuired of the captain whether the sea might now be 
'* considered a rough one, and was told that as yet it could not 
'* be called very rough. Disappointed, he returned again to 
"his station at the bow, and resumed his employment. At 
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** lust he was favoured with a storm to his coiitentmeiit, and 
'" when the seas, breaking over the vessel, swe[)t her from stem 
** to btern, he found his way back t(» the captain and repeated 
** his enfjuiry, * Do ycm call it rcaigh now y ' The captain 
** replied he could not remember having face^l a worse night 
** in the whcde of his exj)erience, a reply which delighted 
** young Xapier, wh(» muttering, as he turned away, * I think 
** I can manage if that is all,' went down to his cabin. Napier 
** saw then the end of his difliculties, and soon satisfied himself 
** as t(» the means of overcoming them. His next enquiry was 
** as to the means of getting through the water with least 
** resistance. To determine this, he commenced a series of 
** exi)eriments with models of vessels in a small tank of water, 
** and soon found that the round full bluff bow adopted for 
*' sailing vessels was (juite unsuited for speed with mechanical 
** propulsi(»n (»f a different nature. This led him to ad(»pt the 
** fine wedge-like b(»ws by which the vessels built under his 
** superintendence weie afterwards so distinguished.'' 

Napier established reguhir steam-packet communication 
betw(»en (Jrreenock and Belfast by means of the liou KoY, a 
vessel of !)() tons burden and '\i) horse power. After plying 
for two years between these ports with great regularity and 
success, the lion Kov was transferred to the English Channel 
as a packet between Dover and Calais. Cross-channel steam- 
boats between England and Ireland were first introducwl in 
181(1, when the stt»am-packet IIihkkxia was built by a company 
to carry passengers between Holyhead and llowth. The 
111 HERNIA was 11*J tons burden, 77 feet keel measurement, and 
U fei»t draft. She was lugger rigged, and capable of making 
the passage by sails only. Her average ])assage, Holyhead to 
Howth, was about seven hours, and her passengers frequently 
had the satisfaction of arriving in Dublin considerably in 
advance of the Mail packets. 
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CiivrrKR VI. 

Karly Clyde Steam-packets. — Season Tickets issued, 181G. — First steamer to 
cross the Knj^lish C'hainiei. — DuMHAinoN Castlk steams round North of 
Scotland, 181*J. — First serious Accident to a Steam-packet. — Clyde Passenger 

Fares, 1818. 



3Iany circuiustaiiccs combined lo make tlie C'lvde tlie birth- 

place ami tlie liome of tlie Mariue Steam Engine. Coal and 

iifui mines were in close proximity, and skilled labour for the 

<niist ruction of engines and of ships was abundant. The 

l)eautiful Firth, with its numerous lochs and islands, constituted 

an ideal locality for the enniiovment of steamboats while vet 

the art of steamshij) building was in its infancy. And on the 

shores of the Hiver, or within easy distance (d it, dwelt a large 

industrial population, eager to take advantage of the facilities 

for travel which steamboats afforded. 

I'nder these circumstances it is not surprising that steam- 
packets on the Clyde incieased with marvellous rapidity. In 
1«S12 the Comet first began to ply between (rlasgow, Greenock 
and Helensburgh, and she Wi^s, in fact, the only steamboat then 
sailing on British waters. Three years later (in ItSl-)) a Meet 
of seven steamers, viz., the (jLAsiiow, IhuTANM \, l)i mhakto.n 
^'astle, Caledonia, Ak(;yle, Prince of OuANciE, and Princess 
t'liARLOTTE, sailed regularly from Glasgow to Largs, Ardrossan, 
Troon and Ayr, southwards; and Rothesay, Tarbert, Lochgilp- 
head and Inverary, westwards. Xo agents' names are given in 
»*ny of the press advertisements of this or previous years, but 
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the sailings were advertised on boards placed outside the 
agent's counting houses, and exhibited in taverns and other 
places of public resort. In 1816 and subsequent years the 
(nmers' or agents' names are appended to the press notices of 
tike Tarious steam-packets. 

In May of the year named, the steamboats Britannia and 
(m^w) Waterloo were advertised to sail between Glasgow and 
w3l the watering places on both sides of the Clyde. 

Families wishing to agree for the season may know 
particulars by applying to Mr. Lewis MacLellan, Gallow- 
gate, Mr. Wm. Smith, Bromielaw, and the Masters on 
" board." 

These small steamers were the pioneers of the magnificent 
fleet of Channel steamships, sailing from Glasgow, and known 
wm the " Laird Line.'* A grandson of the Mr. Lewis MacLellan 
Iiere referred to, and a nephew, are still (1903) connected with 
the Company as directors. The steamer Albion was advertised in 
the same paper in similar terms, and on the J)th July following 
,ihe agents of nine steam-packets sailing from Glasgow, gave 
notice that the issue of season tickets was discontinued for the 
remainder of the season. 

Hence it appears that the issue of season contract tickets, 
popularly supposed to be a modern institution of the railway 
ooiapanies, is found to be a common practice amongst the 
steamship owners of Glasgow more than three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

Mr. W. S. Lindsay, in his admirable book ** The History of 
Merchant Shipping from 1816 to 1874," quotes Mr. Muirhead's 
**Life of Watt,'' as stating that *' In April, 1817, Mr. James 
Watt, Jun., purchased the Caledonia, and having re-fitted her, 
todL her in October to Holland and up the IHiine to Cobleutz; 
kttving thus been the first to cross the English Channel in a 
iteamboat. The average speed he obtained was seven and a 
Ittlf knots an hour.'' 

Either Mr. Muirhead was in error in the dates given, or he 
was wrong in assuming that the Calkdoma was the first 
steamer to cross the English Channel. A correspondent of the 
^* Glasgow Chronicle," in a letter to that Journal, dated Cologne, 
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16th June, 1816 (i.e., sixteen months prior to the date mentioned 
by Mr. Muirhead as the date on which the Caledonia crossed 
the Channel), says: — 

** To-day, about noon, wo enjoyed a ai^ht equally novel 
'* and entertaining, a jiretty large vessel without a mast 
** ascending the Hhine, and proceeding with astonishing 
^^ rapidity, arrive before this city. All the vessels 
** stationed on the Rhine in this neighbourhood were in 
^* a moment covered with spectators, to see the arrival of 
** this vessel, which is a steamboat coming from London, 
'^ and bound for Frankfort. Eveiybody was eager to view 
** the progress, the motion, the oiganisation of this master- 
*' piece of art. The vessel left Rotterdam on the (Jth 
** inst. The passengers affirm that it can go 2o leagues in 
" a dav.'' 

The DvMBARTOX Castlk (Captain Thomson) was advertised 
to take passcngeis for a trip from (ilasgow round Ailsa (^\\ig 
oil the Tth August, ItSKI. She was the first British steam- 
boat (the Thames excepted) to take passengers on a deep sea 
trip, and she was also the first ste4imer to sail round the North 
of Scotland, which she did in 1819, in consequence of being 
sold for employment between Leith and Grangemouth. 

The first serious accident to a Clvde steamboat of which 
there is any record, occurred in the early part of the year 1810. 
The new steam-packet Rothesay Castle, while entering the 
harbour of Tarbert on her return voyage from luverary, struck 
on a reef of sunken rocks. All her passengers weie rescued by 
fishing boats, which also landed the luggage. One of the 
fishing boats was also dcs])atchcd to rctjuest the Master of the 
AiKiYLK (wliich was to leave Iiivcrarv four hours later than 
the IJoTHKSAY Castlk) to call at Tarbert. This was accord- 
ing! v done and the shipwrecked passengers weie taken on to 
Rothesay and (Tieenock the same evening. The steamer was 
subse(|nently got (»t^ the Kuks and taken to l^»rt (jjasgow for 
repairs. 

It may inteiest citizens ot (tjasgow and dwellers on the 
coast to compare, by nutans of th(» following table, the steam- 
ship l*assenger Fares (d ISIS with tho.sc of the present day. 
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Thesp nitcs were Rxod Ky ii ('inifeiPiicp con^iHtiiiff of tlifl 
pinpriptors of thp foHciwiiig st^miboats : Al.ltio.v, AwiVi.K. 
Britaxxia, Clydk, Dkkiamk, Dikk of \Vei.i.i.\<;tox. Dim- 

liARTON CasTI.K, (il,AS»;OW, MARIiAHKT, .MARyllS (IK UlTR, 
XePTISK, PrIXIK <»!■■ (iRAXtiK, itoTIIKSAV CasTI.K, iltllt 

Watkri.oo, who iigrcp<i fliat lln' Fines iiikcn fmiii luiMweiipprH 
travplliiip by any of llif Imats iiamiMl shimlil Iip iin-ordiiift tii 
tlip hIvivc table, ami tliat. no pngapeinents slioiiM lif piitpti-il 
into with faniilips or in<liviiliials at rates helow thpso tarps. 
l*a«sPnj;prN wpre allinced '^8 lbs. of hipKiigp fipp. pxcpss liijigapt' 
W!is charffpd at tlie rate of HI<1. per .-wt. from (ilasfrnw to 
(ireeriock, ami piliportinaalt'ly for iiiiy lurHipr liislaiKP. 
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Chapter VII. 

1819 to 1821. — The Savannah the first steamer to cross the Atlantic. — Arrival 
at Liverpool of the Waterloo, the first Irish Channel steamer. — Sailing of 
the Robert Bruce, the first steamer trading between Liverpool and the 
Clyde. — Curious Accident to the steamer ^Iornino Star. — The Triton. — 
The CoNDE DE Patmella, first European steamer to cross the .\tlantic. — 
Cattle Ventilators suggested. — The Tourist. — Steamers between London 

and Lcith. 

Prior to the introduction of marine steam engines, the United 
States of America had no inconsiderable share of the worhl's 
ocean traffic. Xo swifter ships raced with cargoes of tea 
from China to the Thames than the famous Baltimore clippers. 
Xo finer vessels crossed the Atlantic than the celebrated New 
York Packet Liners. It cannot be supposed that a people so 
enterprising as the Americans would make no attempt at 
ocean steam navigation. On the contrary, as they were the 
first to build a coasting passenger steamer, so were they the 
first to build a steamer to cross the Atlantic. 

During the latter pai't of the year 1818, and the beginning 
of 1819, there was, in process of building at New York, a 
beautiful little ship of about ''^2i) tons burden. Whilst on the 
stocks it was suggested to convert her into a steamer, which 
was accordingly done. After she was launched, the Savannah, 
that being the name given to her, sailed from Xew York to 
Savannah, and thence, about the 25th May, 1811), she sailed 
to Liverpool, en route to St. Petersburg. It was reported at 
the time that she was a present from the Americans to the 
Emperor of Kussia. Although she did not steam the whole of 
the voyage from Savannah to Liverpool, which occupied twenty- 
six days, she was the first steamei* that ever attem])ted to cross 
the Atlantic. liritish and Canadian authors have contended 
that she was not entitled to this honour, as her steam power 
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was merely auxiliary, but the contention is somewhat un- 
generous, and, if allowed, would debar later vessels, notably 
the Sarah Sands and the Great Britain, from claiming the 
title of steamships. The Savannah reached Liverpool on 
Sunday, 20th June, 1819, after a voyage of twenty-six days 
duration. Shortly after leaving Savannah it began to blow 
hard, and the following entry appears in the Captain's log 
book : 

" Stopped the engines, and brought the paddle-wheels 
** in-board in thirtv minutes." 

When oil* the Irish coast, the coastguard, seeing a huge 
volume ni smoke proceeding from a ship at sea, reported it to 
be a vessel on fire. A Government cutter from Cork put out 
to render assistance, and were much surprised on boarding her 
to learn that she required no assistance, except a Channel pilot, 
and that she ha<l come from America. Her arrival at Liver- 
pool was witnessed by great crowds of people, who had 
assembled to watch her entering the Mersey. After her visit 
to St. Petersburg she re-crossed the Atlantic, her engines were 
taken out of her, and, as a sailing packet, she traded between 
Xew York and Savannah, until she was wrecked oif Long 
Island. 

A month later, or to be exact, on the 22nd July, 1819, the 
first cross-channel steamer tha;t ever entered the port, arrived 
at Liverpool from Belfast, after a passage of twenty-four hours. 
This steamer was the Waterloo, owned by Messrs. Langtry, 
of Belfast, who were also the owners of a fleet of smacks which 
traded regularly between the two ports. The Waterloo was 
a schooner-rigged paddle-steamer of 201 tons burthen, pro- 
])elle<l by a pair of low-pressure engines of -iO h.p. each. Her 
length was 98 feet, and her breadth on deck was '57 feet. She 
had a dining room capable of accommodating all the cabin 
passengers at one sitting, a separate and neatly decorated cabin 
for ladies, and two state-rooms for families. She carried 
sleeping accommodation for 22 cabin passengers, in addition 
to steerage passengers. The faies charged for a single jiassage 
between Liverpool and lielfast were, cabin £1 lis. (Jd., steerage 
iHs. (Id. The AVatkrf.oo made two round voyages per week 
r 
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during the season, sailing from Liverpool every Monday and 
Friday. She was intended to carry passengers only (the cargo 
trade being maintained by the smacks), and cost her owners 
nearly £10,000. 

On the 29th July of the same year, the first steamer that 
traded between Liverpool and Glasgow was advertised in the 
following terms : — 

'' Safe and Expeditious Travelling between Liverpool 

** and Glasgow. 

'* The elegant new Steam-Packet lioat, 

'* Robert Brixe, 

** Captain John Patterson, 

** will sail for Glasgow on Monday, 2nd August, at Seven 

** o'clock in the morning, from George's Dock, Pierhead. 

'* The accommodations for passengers are most excellent, 

*' and she is expected to perform the passage within »50 

'' hours. 

'*The Fares in the Cabin, 408.; Steerage, 21s. Pas- 

** sengers will be accommodated with Provisions on 

** moderate terms. For passage apply to Capt.iin 

** Patterson, or to 

** John Pichardson.'' 

From this date (1819) the expansion of the British steam 
coasting trade was most rapid. AVithin a very short time 
regular sei^vices were advertised between Liverpool and Isle 
of Man, Whitehaven, Dumfries, the Clyde Ports, Belfast and 
Dublin. Nor were these pioneers of the steam trade per- 
mitted to be monopolists of their respective stations. Fre- 
quently two, and in some cases three comjianies advertised 
steamers sailing for the same ports, of which some account will 
be found in the succeeding chapters of this volume. 

An extraordinary accident is reported by the ** Berwick 
Advertiser" (September, 1819), as having occurred to one of 
the local steam-packets. The MoRNixci Star, while on her 
usual passage from Alloa to Leith, suddenly stopped. On 
investigation it was discovered that a salmon had entered and 
completely obstructed the condensing water pipes, and thus 
stopped the machinery. 
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In the fall of the following year (1820) steam communication 
between the Ports of London and Hull was projected. 

Across the Channel the steam-packet Triton, built at 
Bordeaux, maintained a passenger service, three times each 
way per week, between Ifavre and Rouen. The passage 
occupied about nine hours, and the fares charged were 83. first 
class, and 4s. second class. 

On the 5th October, 1820, the steamer Conde de Patmella, 
Captain Silva, sailed from Liverpool for the Brazils. She 
made a remarkably rapid passage to Lisbon, arriving there in 
four days. This is probably the first steamer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean from Europe. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable steamers ever launched 
was a small steamboat, named the Snake, built at Bombay, 
and launched in 1820. She was the first steamer on the Indus 
or on any river in India. Her engines were designed and built 
by a Parsee, and were the first ever manufactured in India. 
How well thev were constructed is evidenced bv their lasting 
power. After a notable career of 60 years, she was broken up 
in 1880. 

Above the initials ** W. P.," a correspondent of the "" Liver- 
pool Mercuiy," in a letter dated 25th October, 1820, suggests 
the use of iron ventilators, to supply fresh air to the holds of 
steamers carrying cattle across the Channel, for, of course, at 
that date, steamers to carry cattle across the ocean were 
uuthought of. He describes the ventilators suggested as 
** iron funnels with movable vane tops, which could be <*on- 
structed by any mechanic at a cost of about £'3 lOs. each.'' 

In the spring of 1821, a new steamboat, named the Tourist, 
was launched at Perth. When launched she was the largest 
steamer in the United Kingdom, being 128 feet long by 40 feet 
broad. She was rigged as a three-masted schooner, with a 
clipper bow and bowsprit, and was propelled by two engines cd* 
40 h.p. each. She was intended (as her name implies) for the 
passenger trade between Leith and the Northern Ports of 
Scotland, and her owners (daimed that communicaticin between 
the ports named "will thus be effected in one-third less time, 
and for one-sixth of the expense incurred by the present mode 
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of travelling," After running for a short time in the Leith 
and North of Srotlaud trade, she was placed on the station 
between Newhuven and London, on behalf of the London iind 
Kdinburgh Steampacket Co. 

In May of the Baine year two steam vessels of upwards of 400 
t<nis Inirden each, were bnilt for the Leith and London pas- 
senger service. Tlie.se steamers were not intended to carry 
rargo, but they hud sleeping accommodation for one hundred 
passengers. They were propelled by engines nf 100 h.p., and 
were expected to make the piissage in about sixty hours. 
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rilAPTER VIII. 

St. (reorge Steam-Packet Co. incorporated, 18*22. — Swift passage of the 
Hkho, steam yacht. — Liverpool owned steamers highly commended in 
Parliamentary Report, 1822. — Aaron Manby, iron steamer. — First steamer 
Ixitween Hull and the Continent, 1823. — City of Dublin Steam-Packet Co. 
founded, 1823. — H.M.S. LiciifTNiNCi. — (General Steam-Packet Co. and the 
Bc'lfast Steam-Packet Co. established, 1824. —Keen competition, Glasgow and 
Belfast service, 1825. — Advertising extraordinary. — G. & J. Burns commence 
business, 1825, as stetimship owners. — Competition on the Liverpool and 
Dublin station.— First steamer from the Thames to Hamburg. — The 
Entekpuizk sails for Calcutta. — Hiipid growth of Steam Navigation. — Sailing 
ship owners petition Parliament, 182G. — The Euin. — Liverpool and 
Kingstown Royal Mail Service. — City of Dublin Steam Packet Co. establish a 
Passenger Service between England, Ireland and France, 1827. 

The year 1822, witnessed the fii-st operations of what was 
(lestiiied to become one of the most famous of the early Steam- 
Packet Companies. Projecte<l the previous year, the St. 
George Steam-Packet Company immediately contracted with 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Liverpool, for two large and powerful 
steamers, the St. Patrick and the St. GEOiuiE. The former 
was intended to trade between Dublin and Liverpool, and 
Dublin and the Bristol Channel ; and the latter between Liver- 
pool, the Isle of Man, and the River Clyde, Mr. Alex. A. Laird, 
the founder of the well-known firm of Alex. A. Laird & Co., 
being the agent at Greenock. The St. Patrick was launched 
at 10-liO a.m. on the 21st April, 1822. This event excited 
great interest in the town of Liverpool, as she was, if not the 
first steamer ever built in the port, certainly the finest specimen 
of the ship-building craft produced there up in that date. 
Her sister ship, the St. George, launched the following day, 
rapidly won for herself a reputation for comfort and speed. 
Alter running about six months she made a voyage from 
Dublin to Liverpool in 11^ hours, the shortest time on record. 
Eighteen months later she made a passage from Liverpool to 
Dublin in 10 hcmrs 40 minutes, beating her previous record by 
oO minutes. The third steamer was the Prince Llewellyn, 
to ply between Liverpool, Beaumaris, Bangor, and Carnarvon. 
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The St. George Steam-Packet Co. continued until 1844, when 
it was re-constructed, the Cork Steamship Co. taking over its 
various services and seven of its steamers. 

The steam-yacht Hkro is credited with a phenomenal speedy 
voyage on the 26th 'July, 1822. She is reported to have 
steamed from London to Margate in 6^ hours, being at the 
rate of 14 miles an hour. 

A report relative to steam navigation was laid before the 
House of Commons (August, 1822). All the steam-packets 
belonging to Liverpool were named in a manner highly 
honourable to their owners, commanders and constructors. 

" On Thursday, 9th May, 1822, a large party of 
** distinguished naval officers, engiineers, Ac, embarked at 
** Parliament Stairs, London, on board the Aaron Manby, 
*' iron steamboat, which immediately got under weigh and 
'' proceeded to Battersea Bridge ; she then descended to 
" Blackfriars, and manoeuvred for several hours between 
** the two bridges in a very superior style. This steamboat 
'' was built at the Horsley Iron AVorks, near Birmingham, 
** by Mr. Manby, and put together at Kotherhithe. She is 
** the most complete specimen of workmanship in the iron 
" way that has ever been witnessed, and draws one foot less 
'* water than any steamboat that has ever been built. She 
" is 106 feet long and 17 feet broad, and is propelled by a 
" 'iO h.p. engine and Oldham's revolving bars. This boat 
'* will leave London in a few days for Paris, the first 
** instance of a direct communication between the capitals 
** of France and England. Amongst the gentlemen 
'* present were Admirals Sir AVilliam Hope, Sir Pulteny 
** Malcomb and Sir James Wood Gage; Captains Dundas 
** and Napier; Mr. Manby, the inventor; Mr. Williams, 
*' the patentee of the revolving bars, &c." — *' London 
Courier," 15th May, 1822. 
Un or about the 24th March, 182-^, the steam-packet 
YoRKSHiREMAX arrived at Hull from Antwerp, and was onlv 
•U hours on the passage. This vessel is noteworthy as being 
the first steam vessel to sail from Hull to the Continent. 
In the month of Februarv of this year (182']) Mr. C. W. 
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Williams, of Dublin, placed an order with Mr. AVilson, of 
Liverpool, for the pioneer steamer of the future famous (^ity of 
Dublin Steam-Packet (-ompany, the City of Diblin, a vessel 
of ViO h.p. It was an express stipulation with the builder, that 
this steamer should be constructed of such materials, and in such 
a manner, as to withstand the severity of the winter navigation. 
The City of Dublin diifered from her competitors in two 
respects, (1) in carrying general cargo in addition to live stock 
and passengers, and (2) in maintaining the service uninter- 
ruptedly through(mt the twelve months. 

A month later, Mr. AVilson was again applied to, to build a 
second vessel for the company, but in cc»nsequence (»f his 
having that very morning (5th March, 182'{) ct)ntracted to build 
the steam-packet JIenry Bell for the Liverpool and Glasgow 
trade, it was not till some days later the contract was signed 
for building the Towx of Liverpool, to be commenced as soon 
as the Henry Bell was launched. 

The City of Diblin sailed from Dublin On her maiden 
voyage to Liverpool on Saturday, the 2()th March, 1824. She 
anticipated, by about six months, the operations of the Dublin 
and Liverpool Steam Navigation C(»., whose first steamer, the 
LiFFEY, M)b tons burthen, and 110 h.p., did not sail until the 
I'jth Se])tember following. In December of the same year 
(1824) the Mersey joined the Liffey, and in the July following 
the Commerce was added to the Navigation Co.'s fleet. The 
Commerce was considerably larger than either of her pre- 
decessors, and was launched from the yard of Messrs. Grayson 
and Leadley, Trentham Street, Liverpool. 

Her (hite) Majesty's steamshij) Li(;nTMN(i sailed from 
Algiers tor home on the 2Ttli July, 1(S21, calling at (xibraltar 
and Lisbon. ?^llc leniained at Lisbon two days taking in coal, 
and tinally arrivcMl at IMynumth nineteen days after leaving 
Algiers. The Lk.himm. was tnw of the first vessels in the 
Ihitisli Navy to be supplied with steam power. 

Two still existing and influential Steamship Companies were 
established this year. The Geneial Steam Navigation Co., of 
London, and the lielfast Steam-Packet Co., afterwards merged 
into the Belfast Steamship Co., Limited, of Belfast. 
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The competition between the Steam-Packet Companies en- 
gaged in the Scotch and North of Ireland passenger trade had 
become s<» keen, that in the summer of 1825 the steamers from 
Belfast tc» Glasgow lowered their fares to 2s. for 1st cabin, ()<1. 
f(»r 2nd cabin, and carried deck passengers for nothing. 

On the Dublin and Liverpool station competition was nearly 
as severe, one steamer sailing in the autumn of 1825 with 
upwards of TOO passengers carried at (id. each. 

I'nder these adverse circumstances, the proprietoi^s of the 
Dublin and Liverpool Steam Navigation Co. deemed it prudent 
to make terms with their more powerful competitor, the City 
uf Dublin Steam-Packet Co. The managers of the latter 
company, early in the following year (1st February, 1820), 
purchased the Navigation Co.'s steamers, and increased the 
capital of their own company to £250,000, in shares of i'lOO 
each. 

The Press communications exchanged between the owners of 
the rival steam-packets must have been extremely entertaining 
to the citizens of Glasgow of that period. The following 
extraordinary literary effusion, from the owners of the steam- 
boat Swift, was published in the "Glasgow Herald," of the 
30th June, 1825: 

'* The great superiority of the Swift over the Cock Boat 
** that is puffed off as sailing direct from the Bromielaw 
** is now so well known at Glasgow and Belfast as scarcely 
** to require to be noticed in this advertisement, but for 
** the sake of strangers coming from a distance it may be 
** proper to state that her power and size are double, and 
** her speed so much gieater, that when the two vessels 
"start together the Swift runs the other out of sight in 
*' five or six houis. Her hours of sailing are so adapted 
" to the tide, as to ensure the shortest possible passage, by 
" arriving at Greenock and Glasgow about high water, and 
" at Belfast as soon as there is water up to the (juay." 
The following crushing reply of the owners of the steamer 

referred to as "the Cock Boat," appeared in the next issue of 

the same newspaper. 

" The fine new Steam-Packet GEORCiE Canmxg continues 
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** to sail for Belfast every Tuesday and Friday. She is 
" the only Steam-Parket that sails direct from Glasgow, 
*• therefore, her passengers are not subjected to the delay, 
** inconvenience and risk, attending change of vessel and 
'* transhipment of luggage. 

** The George Canning has crossed the ('hannel up- 
** wards of GO times, and has in every instance accomplished 
** her passage without putting into any intermediate ports. 

** If the writer of a contemptible article in the Swift's 
** advertisement of Friday last, means the George 
** Canning, he has the merit of stating a gross falsehood, 
*• knowing it to be such ; and, therefore, written for the 
** express purpose of <leceiving the public I ! I 

'* The author of the paragraph alluded to is challenged 
'* to produce a single instance of the Swift having ever 
'* accomplished her passage from Belfast in so short a 
" period as the George (*annin(;. 

** The ])ublic will be surprised to learn, after reading the 

*' Swift's advertisement, particulaily * strangers coming 

" from a distance,' that the Swift and the Canning have 

*' never yet sailed together either from Belfast or Glasgow ; 

*' therefore, the author of the Swift's advertisement is 

" left to state when and where the Swift ran the vessel 

" alluded to out of sight." 

The rivalrv between these two steamers terminated the 

following year, when the Swift was sold to the London, Leith 

and Edinburgh Shipping Company, and sailed for Leith, via 

Oban, F(»rt William and Inverness, on the 2Tth -lunc, 182(J. 

The (jEOR(iE CANNirc; was ottered for sale bv auction in June, 

ft 

IS'U, but was evidently withdrawn. She appears to have been 
sold sul)se(juently by private treaty, and sailed, after repairs, 
Inr St. Malo, Brittany, in June, IH-VS. 

The well-known linn, (t. & J. Hums, of (xlasgow, commenced 
business as steamship owners in 1(S*J"). The style of the firm 
at that time was James and (jcorge Burns, and their offices 
\v(Me at 4-'), Miller Street, but in February, LS42, they changed 
the stvle of the firm to (j. t^ J. Burns. 

The first steamer eniploved bv this firm was the new steam- 
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packet Ayr, of 76 tons, built by John Wood & Co., of Port 
Glasgow, and having two engines of 30 h.p. each, by John 
Nelson, Glasgow. The Ayr was employed in the Glasgow and 
Ayrshire and Galloway trade. On the 20th March following 
(1826) Messrs. Burns despatched their first steamer from 
Glasgow to Belfast. She was a new steamboat named Fingal. 
Her length was 116 feet, her beam 21 feet 6 inches, and her 
(lopth 12 feet 4 inches. She had two engines of 50 h.p. each. 
She could accommodate thirty passengers with sleeping berths, 
had several horse boxes on deck, and carried 180 tons of cargo. 
The rates for passage were, in the cabin, 20s., and on deck, 3s. ; 
and the days of sailing from Glasgow, Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Three years later (March, 1829) Messrs. Burns began their 

Liverpool and Glasgow service. The pioneer steamer of this 

service was the Gi^asgow, a small steamer, 120 tons deadweight, 

and fitted with two engines of 30 h.p. each. The Messrs. 

Burns have ceased for manv vears to have anv connection with 

1 lie Glasgow, Ayr and GaUoway trade, but on the other two 

Jsl'ations, lielfast and Liverpool, they have maintained 

<*«^)ntinuous services for nearly eighty years. They were also 

Iscrgely interested in the Glasgow and West Highland Passenger 

^^rvices, but sold their interests in 1851 to Messrs. David 

utcheson iV: Co. These services are now conducted by the 

rt ^et of splendid steanisliii)s owned by the Messrs. MacBrayne of 

^ Glasgow.* 

On Saturday, the 80th June, 1825, a steam-packet sailed from 

^lie Thames for Hamburg, ihe first that had ever made that voyage. 

The following nnmth (lOth August) the first steamer sailed 

^loni Enghuid (Falmouth) to Calcutta, via tlie Cape. This 

^*as the wooden paddle-steamer Enterprizk, 470 tons burthen, 

120 h.p. Further particulars of this vessel are given in 

Chapter IX. (Steamshi]) Houtes to India and the East). 

Some idea of the marvellously rapid growth of steam navi- 
gation may be gathered from the fact that in the year 1825, 
just ten years after the arrival of the first steamers on the 
Thames and Mersev, there were 44 steam vessels on the stocks 
at Liverpool of from 250 to 500 tons each : while in London no 

• For a Kpecial account of this Finn, sec Part IT. of this Voliinie. 
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less than 45 companies had been formed to establish steam- 
packets in every (iiiarter of the globe. Owners of sailing ships 
became alarmed for their future, and at a meeting held in 
Swansea, on the 14th December, 182G, a resolution was passed 
to send a petition to the House of Commons, praying for the 
intervention of Parliament to protect sailing vessels against the 
further increase of steamers. 

Amongst those steamers referred to as building at Liverpool 
was the Erin, the largest steamer (up to date of launching) ever 
built in Liverpo(d. Her principal dimensi(»ns were, length 
IGl feet, breadth 44 feet. Her tonnage was 500 tons gross, 
and she was propelled by engines of 180 h.p., by Fawcett and 
(.'o. She was launched from Mr. Kathbone's yard in February, 
182G, and was intended to trade regularly between London and 
Belfast, calling at Southampton, Plymouth and Falmouth. 
Her owners were the Belfast Steam Navigation Co., and she 
cost £20,000. 

Her (late) Majesty's Steam -Packets, for the conveyance of 
mails and passengers between Liverpool and Kingstown, com- 
menced sailing on the 29th August, 1820. Captain John 
Emerson, R.X. (late Commander of the St. GEORCiE steam- 
packet), was appointed Captain of one of thesi* Royal Mail 
Steamers, of which there were four, all built at Liverpool, and 
each of -iOO tons burthen. 

The City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company commenced a 
regular steamshi]) passenger service between England, Ireland 
and France in June, 1827. The route was from Belfast to 
Dublin, thence to Bordeaux. Passengers from the North of 
England weie carried by the ('(anpany's steamers between 
LiverjHMil and Dublin, connecting at the lattei* [)()rt with the 
steamer to France. The pioneer steamer of the service was 
the Leeds, which sailed on her first voyage from Jielfast (»n 
Sunday, ITtli June, and from Dublin on the toHowing Wed- 
nesday, continuing U) sail at fortnightly intervals during the 
season. The venture was so successful that the Directors of 
the Company, the following April, added the steamers 
SuEFFiEiJ) and NorriNciiiAM to the service, and increase<l the 
sailings to the 1st, lOth and 20th of each month. 
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Steamship Routes to India and the Kast. — Lieut. Johnston. — Knterprize 
purchased hy Indian Government. — Renders important service during 
Burmese War. — Thomas Waghorn. — Regular steamship service estabUshed 
Ixjtween Bombay and Suez. — Peninsular Steam Navigation Co. (1834). — 
Altered to Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. (1837).— First P. and O. 
steamer to India, 1842. — Services extended to Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, 1844. — And to Australia, 1852. — P. and O. steamships 
engaged as troopships during Crimean War.— S.S. Mooltan (1861) and other 
later steamers fitted with compound engines. — Suez Canal opened, 1869. — 
Mails transferred to Canal route, 1888. — Calcutta and Burmah S. N. Co. 
(1855). — Steamers engaged as transports during Indian Mutiny. — Title 
changed to British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. (1862). — Bibby Line. 

Soon after steam navigation began to attract attention in 
Great Britain, a public meeting was held in London (1822), 
for the purpose of forming a steamship company to trade 
between England and India. It was the intention of the 
promoters of the meeting that the packets should proceed to 
India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, the route by which 
the bulk of the trade of Europe with the East had been 
carried since the time of Vasco da Gama. At this meeting it 
was decided that Lieut, (afterwards Captain) Johnston should 
proceed to Calcutta, with a view to interesting the East India 
merchants in the proposed undertaking. 

Lieut. Johnston proceeded to India via Egypt, and although 
he was commissioned to advocate the Cape route, he was con- 
vinced on this journey of the greater advantages of the route 
bv Suez, and afterwards became one of its m(»st anient 
supporters. Several meetings were held in Calcutta after his 
arrival there, at one of which, held on the 17th December, 
1823, it was announced that the Governor, Lord Amherst, 
cordially approved of the proposal to establish steamship 
communication between England and India, and that he was 
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prepared to recnmineiul his Council to grant as a premium 
•■' a gift of 2(1, (HIO rupees to whoever, whether iii<livi(lua1s or 
" a company, being British subjeclH, should perniauentlr. 
" before the end of 1820, eatublish ii i^teani roniniuniration 
" between England and India, either by the Cape of Good 
" Hope or the Red Sea, and make two voyages out and two 
" voyages home, occupying not more than seventy days on 
" each passage. " 

An additional 8U,U0() rupees were nu>,e<\ in Iiidin for this 
object, of which amount the Ilajah of llude subscribed 




l',*.)IO». (In receipt of this gr.ilifying news in London, 
iiuolher nii'Cling of those interested was held, at which 
suthcieiil liipiliil was underwritten (i> juslify the pnmioters in 
orilering, as an experiment, ihc Kntkhthizk, the first steamer 
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lohnston. having anomplisheil liis ;.ssigne.i task, embarked 
on iMianI the Indianuni Km/a f«r Knglaiid. Un bis arrival 
in London he f-iuml ihe Knikhi'hizk tw..-tliinls completed, 
and on completion he was appointed cai-tain. 
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The Enterphize was a paddle-ateamer, built of wood, by 
Messrs. Gordon & Co., Deptford, at a cost of £43,000. Her 
length of keel was 122 feet, beam 27 feet, and she registered 
479 tons. She had a copper boiler in one piece, which 
weighed 32 tons, and cost £7,000. llev engines were 120 




P. & O. Liner. iMto iiboul IHSO a.i>. 
hoi'ge power, capable of propelling her in calm weather at the 
rate of 8 knots per hour. She sailed with 17 passengers from 
L.«*nilon for Calcutta on the Kith August. 1H2-), and arriveil 
at the latter port on the 7tli December following. She 
•^^^oupied 113 days on the passage, partly under steam and 
Partly under sail, and inclusive of ten days stoppages for the 



purpose of obtaining fresh supplies of fuel. She did not 
return to England, but was purchased by the Indian GoTern- 
ment for £40,000, the East India Company being af that (ime 
engaged in the first llnrmeae War. She was employed 
carri'ing despatches between Calcutta and Itimgoon. and on 
(he occasion of the Treaty of Malwa, she saved the Govern- 
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ment six lacs of rupees by reaching Calcutta in time to pre- 
vent the march of troo])8 from the upper provinces. 

When the Entkrpkize arrived at Calcutta from Eng^laud 
she was piloted by a young man, a mate in the Bengal Pilot 
Service, named Thomas Waghorn. 

Mr. Waghorn was born at (^hatham in 1800, and was, con- 
sequently, in his twenty-sixth year when he acted as pilot for 
the Entehprtze. lie had served four years in the Royal 
Xavv, and was afterwards for twelve vears in the service of 
the East India (^ompany as pilot, subsequently rejoining the 
Roval Xavv, in which he remained until he obtained his 
commission as Lieutenant. He was selected in 1827, bv the 
Indian Government ((^alcutta Steam Committee), for the 
purpose of establishing steam navigation between England 
and India. He visited London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
but could not obtain sufficient financial support for a regular 
service of steamers via the Cape of Good Hope. Hearing that 
it was the intention of the East India Company to despatch 
the Enterprize to Suez, he offered his services as Courier to 
the East to Mr. Lock (Chairman of the East India Company), 
and to Lord Ellenborough (President of the Board of Control). 
His otfer of service was accepted, and he left London on the 
28th October, 1829, taking the overland route, via Trieste, to 
Alexandria, where he arrived on the 27th November. His 
instructions were to proceed wnth his despatches for the 
Governor of Bombay (Sir John Malcolm), by the steam- 
packet ExTEHPHiZE from Suez, but owing to a breakdown of 
her machinery, the steampacket was not at Suez to meet him. 
There being no steamer to take him on to his destination, 
Mr. Waghorn embarked on an o])en native boat, and saile«l 
down the Hed Sea, being subse(|uciitly ])icked up by the 
East India Company's sloop Tiiktis, which ha<l been sent to 
meet him, and which brought him to liombay. The day pre- 
vious to the arrival of Mr. Waghorn at Bombay, the East 
India Company had despatched the steamer llrcin Lindsay 
to Suez to take u]) the sailing of the disabled Entertrize. 
Tlie llrciH Lindsay continuetl to make one rounil voyage 
between B(»nibay and Suez annually until ItS-Ki, during the 
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north-east monsoons, not being sufficiently powerful to make 
the passage during the south-west monsoons. In 1836 the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company decided to 
place on the station two new and more powerful steamers. 
These were the Atalanta, of 616 tons burthen and 210 horse 
power, built in 1835 at a cost of £36,652; and the Berenice, 
of 664 tons and 230 horse power, built the same year at a cost 
of £40,124. 

While a regular steamship service was thus being estab- 
lished between the Isthmus of »Suez and Bombay, the British 
Government had established a service of Admiralty packets 
between Falmouth and Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu. 
Prom Malta the mails were conveyed to Alexandria by other 
of H.M. ships. Prior to 1830 the Admiralty packets were all 
sailing brigs, but on the 5th February of that year the 
Meteor, the first of the steampackets, sailed from Falmouth 
to the Mediterranean. She was followed by the steampackets 
African, Carron, Columbia, Confrance, Echo, Firebrand, 
TTermes and Messenger. 

About 1834 Messrs. Bourne, of Dublin, the principal owners 

of the Dublin and London Steampacket Company, were 

induced by the Spanish Minister in London to start a line of 

steamers between London and the Peninsula. They placed 

the management of the steamers in the hands of Messrs. 

Willcox and Anderson, a London firm with whom they had 

had some previous transactions. Messrs. Willcox and 

Anderson were well acquainted with the trade to the 

Peninsula, having been engaged in it, at first with sailing 

vessels, and afterwards with chartered steamers. The new 

line was called the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, 

and Mr. Tames Allan, then a clerk in the Dublin Office of the 

Dublin and London Steampacket Company, was sent to 

London to assist Messrs. Willcox and Anderson in the 

management. 

The first steamer of the service was probably the Royal 
Tar, belonging to the Dublin and London Steampacket Com- 
pany, which had been chartered in 1834 to Don Pedro, and 
subsequently to the Queen Regent of Spain, Messrs. Willcox 
and Anderson being the chartering brokers. The ** Graphic " 
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Xmas Number for 1901 states the Wm. Fawcett was the 
first P. & 0. steamer, and the " P. & 0. Pocket Book " (1900 
edition) heads the list of the past and present fleet of the com- 
pany with the name of the same vessel, built in 1829. It is 
onlv necessary to sav here that neither the Peninsular Steam 
Xavigtition (^ompany nor the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Company were in existence at that date. The Wm. Fawcett 
was certainly built that year by Caleb Smith, and engined 
by Fawcett and Preston, both Liverpool firms. For some 
time she was engfaged as a ferry Ixiat on the Mersey, and in 
the early thirties she was employed as a regular trader 
between London and Dublin. She probably was chartered 
for a short time to the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company 
in IS'io or lS.*i(i, as she does not appear in the company's 
advertised sailing list for 18.*i<S. 

In the latter year the fleet consisted of the following 
vessels, fnmi London to Vigo, Lislxm, Cadiz and (jibitiltar: — 
T.\cirs, 800 tons gross, '^(K) h.p. : Royal Tar, <»50 tons gross, 
2M h.p.: liRAtiAXZA, Hot) tons gmss, 2M h.p.: Iberia, 690 
tons gmss, 200 h. p. ; Lr\'ERiH>OL,* 500 tons gross, 160 h. p. ; 
City of Londonderry,* 500 tons gross, KiO h. p. Branch 
steamers, PENiNsrL-\, Guadalqi iver, Estrella and Sol. 

In 1837 the Government advertised for tenders from steam- 
ship owners for the conveyance of the mails between 
Falmouth and the Peninsula, which up to that time were 
conveyed by sailing brigs which left Falmouth for Lisbon 
every week, " wind and weather permitting." In response to 
this advertisement two companies, the British and Foreign 
Steam Navigation Company, and the Peninsular Steam Navi- 
gati(ui Company, sent in ten<lei*s. The former company 
having faileil to show that it had atlcijuate means for the 
etti(Ment perforniaure of the P<»stal service, the Government 
tH>ncluded a contract, t>n the 2^M\\ August, 18-*^, with the 
PeninsuUir Steam Navigiition Company, by which that com- 
pany agreed to convey monthly the wh(»le of the Peninsular 
mails for an annual subsidv of £*^K(iOO, afterwards reiluced 
to i'*J0,500. The first steamer to W des|>;itched under this 
cNintract was the Ihkria, in SeptemWr. lS->7, calling at Vigo, 

l'harl«'rv^3 Stt imorx K'Ion»{ing to iho lily of I>ubUn Co. 
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Oporto, Lisbon and Cadiz, on its passage to and from 
Gibraltar. 

The British Government in 1839 entered into an arrange- 
ment with the French Government to send letters to and from 
India through France by way of Marseilles. The mails were 
conveved between Marseilles and Malta bv an Admiraltv 
packet, and between Malta and Alexandria by another 
Admiralty packet. This arrangement did not work satis- 
factorily, and the (jo\ernment advertised for tenders for a 
line of steamers, to run direct from England to Alexandria 
and rice versa , touching only at Gibraltar and Malta. The 
steamers were to be of sufficient power to perform the voyage 
in not more than three days beyond the time then occupied in 
the convevance of the mails via France, and the cost was not 
to exceed the amount recjuired for the maintenance of the 
«inall and inefficient Admiralty packets then employed. 

Four competitors tendered for the contract, but that of the 

I^eninsular Company was accepted, it being the lowest 

r ^34,200), and containing also an otfer to convey at a reduced 

^•"sate all officers travelling on the public service, and bona fide 

-A^dmiralty packages gratuitously. 

At this time much pressure was brought to bear on the 
C^iovernment to induce, it to subsidize a proposed line of 
^ Reamers between Falmouth and Calcutta via the Cape of 
^^S-ood Hope. These steamers, according to the ** Times '' of 
"^ke 11th November, 18.*W, were to make the passage in thirty 
^^avs. 

The Great Liverpool, of 1,540 tons and 404 horse power, 

«>uilt by Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool, and intended for the 

T^iverpool and Xew York trade; and the Oriental, of 1,()00 

tons and 450 horse power, were the steamers ottered by Messrs. 

^illcox and Anderson, and approved by the Admiralty, 

to convey mails between England and Alexandria, calling 

at Gibraltar, and combining the two mail services of 

the Peninsular and the Oriental, thus constituting the 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

Subsequently, the company was requested to provide 

two steamers, (me to be not less than 250 horse power, 

and the other to be 140 horse oower, for the Malta and Corfu 
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branch of the mail service, which was done at a cost to the 
country of £10,712 per annum, less than the cost of main- 
taining the Admiralty packets previously employed. 

In September, 1842, the P. & 0. Company obtained a 
contract for carrying the mails between Calcutta and Suez. 
The contract was granted verv reluctantly by the East India 
Company, and only after much pressure had been brought to 
bear on it by the Home Government. 

On the 24th September, 1842, the P. & O. Company 
despatched its first steamer to India ma the Cape of Good 
Hope. She was the paddle-steamer TTindostax, of 2,017 tons 
gross and of 520 horse power. On her arrival at Calcutta she 
was placed on the service between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon 
and Suez. Other steamers were despatched speedily from 
England, and in 1844 the company was in a position to enter 
into another contract with the Government for a monthly 
service from Ceylon, to Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
For the premier service (Suez-Calcutta) the company received 
£115,000 per annum, or at the rate of 208. per mile, and for 
the Ceylon-Hongkonj^ service £45,000, or at the rate of 
about 128. per mile. 

In connection with the Eastern services, coaling stations. 
do(»ks, store establishments, and in ^uch places as Suez and 
Aden, even fresh -water supplies had to be, and were, pn)yidc<l 
and organised. 

At this period, and until the completion of the Railway 
fn>m Alexandria to Suez, the passengers and cargo carried by 
the P. & O. steamers were ctniveyed across Egypt in a some- 
what primitive manner. The Mahmoudieh Canal enabled 
the company to transport its passengers and cargo from 
Alexandria to the Nile, whence they proceeded by steamer t(» 
Cairo, and thence thnuigh the deseH cm the backs of camels, 
a tlistance (»f less than 100 miK*s, io Suez. 

As it was notorious that the mail service bi»twiH*n Suez ami 
Bombay was CMUulucted by the East India Company at a cost 
of upwards of '{Os. jw^r mile by steamers vastly inferior in 
s|>eed anil accommoilaticm to the P. i^ t >. steamers, whi<*h 
maintaineil the mail services to India an«l the principal j>ortH 
of China at an average mte of about 17s. per mile, the public 
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naturally demanded that the Suez-Bombav service should be 
taken out of the control of the East India ('ompany, and 
placed in the hands of those competent to work it more 
efficiently and with greater economy. The demands of the 
public, although confirmed by the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1851, were successfully resisted by the Court of Directors 
until 1854, and it is questionable if even then, they would 
have given up the service if (in consequence of the East India 
Company having no steamer ready for them at Suez) the 
Bombay mails had not been lost in a native sailing craft into 
which thev had been transferred at Aden. 

The P. & (). Company were applied to by the Government, 
and undertook this service for the sum of £24,700 per annum, 
or at the rate of Gs. 2d. per mile, resulting in a decreased 
expenditure of about £80,000 per annum, as compared with 
the expense incurred by the far less efficient East Indian 
Navy. 

In 1852, the P. & O. Ccmipany extended its operations to 
Australia, by means of a branch line of steamers from Singa- 
j)ore. The following year saw an addition of no less than 
eleven steamships to the company's fleet. Amongst these was 
the celebrated troopship Himalaya, which continued in active 
service until near the end of the century. At the time of her 
launch she was the largest steamship afloat, and of 
extraordinary speed. She cost £l-{2,000 when fully equipped 
and ready for sea. Her length was '{40 feet, beam 44 feet 
i\ inches; her gross tonnage was •{,4.*i8 tons, and her engines 
indicated 2,050 horse power. 

Another famous steamer built for the P. & O. in 185ii was 
the Colombo (steamship), which was engaged as a Govern- 
ment transport during the Crimean War. Even Santa Claus 
himself could not have been more eagerly welcomed than was 
the Colombo when she arrived off Sebastopol on Christmas 
Eve, 1854, with provisions for the wounded soldiers and 
sailors. She was originally a vessel of 1,864 tons gross, but 
in 1859 she was lengthened amidships, and her tonnage 
increased to 2,127 tons. The Himalaya and the Colombo 
were two, out of eleven, P. & O. steamships chartered to the 
Government as transports during the Crimean War, and these 
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vessels conveyed during the continuation of hostilities 1,800 
officers, (iO,000 men and 15,000 horses. 

The first steamer of the P. & 0. Company fitted with com- 
pound engines was the Mooltan (steamship), of 2,257 tons, 
built in 1860-1. Several succeeding steamers were fitted with 
the same type of engines, but although the consumption of 
fuel was decidedly less, the engines themselves proved so 
unreliable that they were taken out of all the ships and 
replaced by the old style of engines. *' It was not until 1809 '' 
(says Sir Thomas Sutherland, in the ** P. & O. Pocket Book/' 
1900) ** that the company succeeded in building a steamer 
with high and low jn-essure machinery which could be ccm-. 
sidered thonmghly successful." 

On the ITth November, 1809, the Suez Canal, the greatest 
engineering work of the 19th century, was formally openeil 
by the Kmpress Eugenie, in the presence of numerous dis- 
tinguished men from all countries. While the benefits 
conferred upon the world of commerce by the opening of this 
canal can hardly be over-estimated, its influence upon the 
fortunes of the P. & O. (\)mpany was at first almost fatal. 
The whole of the company's business had to be le-organised, 
and as speedily as pos.sible a new fleet obtained adapted to the 
changed rc(juirements of the company's services. This 
transitory state continued for a jKM-iod of five years, from 1870 
t(» 1875, by which date the company's le-organization was 
sufficiently accomplished to enable them to transfer their 
services from the Overland to the Suez Canal route. The 
accelerated mails sent tia Jirindisi weie still carried bv the 
Egyptian Railway between Alexandria and Suez, and con- 
tinued to be so carried until 1888, when they also were 
transferred to the Canal route. 

It is interesting t<» compare the (»arlier vessels of the com- 
pany's fleet with the hiter. The J\J)1a, built in 18*{9, was a 
vessel of 871 tons, and with engines of -100 horse power. Her 
namesake, built in 189(1, is a steamer of 7,911 tons, with 
engines of 11,000 hoise power. The Pkksfa, built in 1900, 
has a slightly larger register (8,000 tons), with engines of the 
same power. In 1901 four twin-screw steamers were added to 
the fleet, the Syria, Soudan, Somali and Sicilia, each of 6,600 
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luiis gross, with engines of 4,500 horse j)ower, while 190'3-4 
witnesses the addition to the Company's list of the Makmora 
aud Macedonia, 10,500 tons and 15,000 horse power, and the 
Moldavia and Mongolia, 10,000 tons and 14,000 horse power, 
as well as several cargo steamers of immense tonnage. 

During the war in the Transvaal, as at the time of the 
Crimean War, many of the steamers of the P. & (). Company 
were engaged by the Government as transports. 

The following figures indicate the extensive operations of 

the company: In 181)9 the mileage traversed by the 

steamers of the fleet during the year was about 3,000,000 

miles. The consumption of coal during that period was 

ft25,000 tons. The dues paid to the Suez Canal Company 

frixceeded £272,000, while the sum ex j tended in wages to 

^Tifficers and crews amounted to £.*{()2,000. 

In 1S55 the Directors of the East India Company advertised 

"ftor steamers to carry the mails between ('alcutta and Burmah, 

^a service inaugurated by the Kxtkrprizk (see ante) in 182G, 

^nd afterwards conducted bv various vessels of the East Indian 

^'avy. Messrs. McKinnon & Co., of Glasgow, tendered in 

response to this advertisement, and their tender having been 

5iccepted, they despatched the two steamers JiALTic and Capk 

t}V (iooi) Hoi'K to fulfil their contract. These vessels were 

small and unsuitable for the intended service, and the result 

would have been a seri( us financial loss to their owners, had 

they not, soon aftei" their arrival in India, been engaged for 

transports on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. 

The new company traded under the title of the Calcutta and 
Burmah Steam Navigation Co., its first operations being con- 
fined to the ports of Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon and M(mlmein. 
One of the two pioneer steamers, the Cape of Good Hope, 
collided with a P. and 0. steamer and sunk in the Hooghly. 
Another, the CALti'TTA, of i)00 tons, was total Iv lost off the 
coast of Wicklow, when on her first voyage from the Clyde to 
Calcutta. A fresh contract was entered into in 1802 with the 
Indian Government, and in the same vear the title of the 
Company was changed to the British India Steam Navigation 
Co., Limited. The terms of the new contract included the 
transport of troops and stores at a mileage rate ; a mail service 
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every fortnight between Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon and Moul- 
mein ; also a monthly service via the two latter ports to 
Singapore; a similar service to Chittagong, and one to the 
Andaman Islands ; as well as one between Madras and 
Rangoon ; a fortnightly service l)etween Bombay and Karachi ; 
and a service, once every six weeks, to various ports in the 
Persian Gulf. New vessels were built and despatched for these 
various services, and the traffic of the Company developed with 
great rapidity. 

The career of the Company was, however, not an unchequered 
one. In addition to the two steamei^s referred to as lost during 
the first year of the Company's existence, must be added the 
wreck of the Burmah on the Madras coast, the loss of the 
BussoRAU on her voyage to India, and the foundering of the 
Persia on her voyage from Rangoon to Calcutta, during one of 
those fearful cyclones which periodically sweep the Indian Ocean. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, which for a time 
adversely affected the fortunes of the P. and 0. Co., proved 
beneficial to the British India Steam Navigation Co. The 
directors of the latter Company at once took advantage of the 
facilities which it ottered, and their steamer India, requiring 
new boilers, was despatched to England, and was the first 
steamer to arrive in London with a cargo of Indian produce via 
the Suez Canal. Since that date the Company has added 
steamer to steamer until at the present date (190fJ) its fleet 
(inclusive of the British India Association steamei^^) numbers 
upwards of 120 vessels. 

In July, 1891, Messrs. Bibby Brothers, of Liverpool (a firm 
which was founded in 180^ j, established a direct service of 
tirst-class and swift steamers between the Tnited Kingdom and 
Burmese ports. For half a century prior to 1901 Messrs. Bibby 
had maintained steamship communication between Liverpool 
and all the principal ports* of the Mediterranean. Prior to the 
construction of the Suez Canal, cargo from the East was carried 
by the P. and O. to Suez, thence by rail to Alexandria, where 
it was transhipped to the Bibby steamers, which loaded in 
Alexandria for Liverpool.* 

• A sketch of the history of this important Firm will be found in Part U. 

of this Volume. 
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('lIAPTER X. 

Steamers on the Pacific— The Tklica (1825).- P. S. N. Co., 1840.— Com- 
pound Engines adopted, 185G. — Service extended from West Coast, South 
America, to the River Phite (1865), and to Liverptx)!, 1868.— The P. S. N. Co. 
and Messrs. Anderson Anderson & Co., 1878. — Gult Line of Steamers 
Ixjtween Great Britain and West Coast, South America. 

The first sleainor t(» trade along the Pacific Coast of South 
America was a small steamer, named tlie Tkljca, in 1825. 
She was owned and commanded by a Spaniard bewaring a 
Russian name, ilitrovitch. The venture proved a failure, 
chiefly owing to the scarcity of fuel, and the unfortunate man, 
in a fit of despair, fired his pist(d into a barrel of gunpowder, 
and bh»w up his vessel in the harbour of Guayaquil, destroying 
himself and all on board, except one man. 

The next person to attempt to establish steamship communi- 
cation ahing the Pacific (j»ast was aii American citizen, Mr. 
William Wheelwright, born in Newburyport, iJass., U.S.A., 
ill 17J>S, and appointed Tnited States Consul at Guayacjuil in 
18'J4. Mr. Wheelwright, notwithstanding the tragi<' fate of 
the Tklka and her owner, was ccmvinced of the importance 
of steam communication to the deveh)pment of the rich 
resources of the western side of the South American 
Continent, spent six years in arranging plans for steam com- 
munication between the different Kepublics, and at last 
obtained from the Peruvian, Bcdivian, and Chilian Govern- 
ments the privilege of establishing and maintaining a steam- 
ship scrvi<*e along thi'ir respi'ctive coasts for a period of ten 
years. In pursuance of this object he came to England, and 
secured the co-operation of seveial wealthy merchants, auil 
on the ITtli Februarv, 1S40, a charter was obtained for the 
establishment of the undertaking known as the Pacific Steam 
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Xavigatiiiu (.'iimpuiiy, tngetlipr witli a »iiiiill 3ub!ii<ly fur the 
L'unveyaiice of tbe mails. It was iiut tlie inteatiou of tlie foundcrH 
of the company to tiaile elaewhcrp than alimg the Pacific 
Coast, and for tliia ptiqwae a capital of a quarter of a million 
])ouii(l8 was thought to be aulhcieiit. The i-apital <Minaittt<'il of 
u,(KK) Bhai-es, £50 each. Only the amount ie<]uirc<l to build 
two Nniatl Hteamei's was called up. These steamers were the 
Chiu and I'eri', eacii of uliout T(KI toiiM gi-osa legister, with 
engines of about 150 horse-iMiwer nominal. They weie hrig- 




a Steam Nikvi^ni 



rigged paddle steauiers, huilt of wood, by Charles Young and 
Co., Limehouse, London, and eugined l>y Miller i.^ Havenhall. 

Uwing iu great nieasnie to the si-aitily of tui'l on (he 
coast, the company, <luriug the first fivtr years of its cxisteuce, 
sustained & loss of four-fifths of its paid-up capital, but the 
shareholders courageously resolved to persevere with their 
undertaking. The seat of management of the company was, 
however, transferred from London to Liverpool (184U), and the 
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late Mr. William Just appointed Managing Director. The 
following year (1847), the Directors were for the first time able 
to declare a dividend, a modest two-and-a-half per cent. 

In 1850, having obtained an extension of the Government 
Postal contract, the Directors ordered four steamers, at a total 
cost of £140,000. These steamers were named the Lima, 
Santiago, Quito and Bogota, and were each of about 1,000 
tons gross and -iOO horse-power nominal. 

In 1850 the company's service was re-organised by Mr. Just, 
who visited the West Coast specially for that purpose. 
During the same year the compound type of engines was 
adopted in the company's steamers, the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company being thus one of the earliest ocean steamship 
companies to use this type of engine. 

A supplemental charter was obtained in 1805, extending 
the operations of the company, and authorising steamship 
communication between the West Coast of South America, 
and the Kiver Plate on the East Coast. 

As the profits of the company had been steadily increasing 
for a number of years prior to 1807, it was resolved at a 
meeting of shareholders, held in December of that year, to 
establish a monthly line of steamers from Liverpool to the 
West Coast of South America, via the Straits of Magellan, and 
to increase the capital of the company to £2,000,000. 

The first new steamer of the new service was the Pacific, 
1,(>'J0 tons gross register, 1,174 tons net, with engines of 450 
horse-power. Her principal dimensions were, length 207 feet, 
beam 40 feet, depth 17 feet. She was built on the Clyde in 
1804, by Uandcdph Elder c^t Co., and cost i'01,855. After 
trading foi* about three years on the Pacific Coast, she sailed 
from Valparaiso for LivcrpcM)! in May, 1808, as the pioneer 
steamer of the new mail service. During this year five 
steamers of about '{,000 tons each, specially built for the 
maintenance of this service, were added to the company's 
Heet. These were the Joii.x Kldkr, Magellan, Patagonia, 
Araixama and Cokdillkka. 

So profitable was the Livi'rpool trade to the West Coast, the 
Directors determined in 1870 to make the sailings fortnightly, 
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and in that year thoy added the ateamers Chimborazo, Cirzco, 
Garoxxe, Li"KiTA\[A and Aconcacua to the fleet. 

In December, 1J^71 they reccini mended a further increase 
of the company's capital t*. £^.OOU.(HiO. with a view of making 
the service from LiveriHKil a weekly tme. Dnring the year 
they had greatly increased the number (if the ciimpany's ocean 
steamers, having built in 18T1 seven steamers, eai'h of about 
4,fl)X) tons gross, viz., the Sdrata, iLLrwAxi, (!otofaxi, 
Ualicia, Corcovadi), Pino and Potiisi. 

In July, 1872, the i-aiiital i.f the company was raised to 
4!4,0(iO.O(K(, and the sfeauiers Valparaiso and Britannia were 
added to its fleet, and in the folhiwing year the Ihkria and 

LlCil'RIA. 




In addition to the above steamers, whiili ivcrc all built for 
the Liverpool to AVest Coast service, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company huilf during the years ISIiSJ to 187;{ 
inclusive, eighteen steamers for ils Pacific Coast service. 

The Iberia and Lkukia were the lust of the banjue- rigged, 
clipper-bow type of stenmei Imill for (lie Pacific Steam 
Navigation C(uniu.ny. The succecdiiif: v.-sscis of llie fleet 
have as a rule four prde masts and a slraight stem. 

Although the trade between Liveipool and tjie West Coast 
of South America had increase<l with inarvellnns rapi<lity. t!ie 
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increase in the company's tonnage had more than kept pace 
with it. It was found that the combined passenger and cargo 
trade wnuld not support a sailing each week, and the sailings 
were reduped to twci cacli month. As a ronsequenoe of the 
reduced nuniher of sailings, as many iis nine of the company's 
steamers wpve at one time laid up for want of employment. 
Ill 1878 the Diiecfois were foittiiiatrly ahle In chiirter four "f 
their vessels, the Ciiimiioha/.o, Lusiimma, I'czro and (iaroxxk. 
to Messrs. Anilerson, Anderaon & Co., who in thai year founded 
the Orieiil Line nf steauiers from Loudon to Australia. In 
188;^, when the latter cinnpany decided In doiihle its sailings, 
the Pacifir Steam Xavigatinn Company made arrangementf 
lo employ several addilitmal steamers in the Australian 
service. Although the Pacific (Vimpaiiy was the first t< 
estalilish Hteaiuship cummunication lietween (ireat Britain and 
the West Coast of South America, it has had to share ihf 
traffic ill later ycais with the (iulf Line of steiimers helonginp 
lo the tirecnock Shipping Company, aiul with the steamen 
belonging to Messrs. LamjHirl A Holt. 
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Chapter XI. 

French- Algerian Expedition, 1830. — Civil War in Portugal. — Loss of the 

steamer Rival. — Mutiny on a Transport. — Loss of the Lord Blanky. — The 

>[ahgahet, first screw passenger steamer trading from Hull. 

Early in the year IS'^^O, the Froncli CTOVpnuneni. fitted out an 
expedition against the T)ey of Algiers, and an agient of the 
former was instructed to contract with the City of Dublin and 
the St. George Steam-Packet Companies for the employment 
of some of their first-class boats as transports in the expedition. 
The vessels chaitered were ordered to proceed immediately to 
Toulon to embark French troops for service in North Africa. 
This was the first instance of steam vessels being extensively 
engaged in warlike expeditions. At this date, Portugal was 
engaged in a prolonged and sanguinaiy civil war, in the course 
of which vessels belonging to both of the famous Liverpool 
steamship companies were again employed. 

Don Miguel (surnamed the Usurper) had about the year 
1826 assumed the government of Portugal. It is calculated 
that in the short space of five years he imprisoned 26,270 of his 
^>eloved subjects ; 1G,000 were transported to various places ; 
1-5,000 were forced to fly from his paternal government; 1'5,700 
perished on the scaffold; and 5,()(M) were either in concealment 
nr wandering about the kingdom to avoid a similar fate. 
Finally, Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, on behalf of his 
^laughter Donna Maria of Portugal, took active measures to 
recover the throne. A number of British steamers were 
engaged as transports or privateers in the civil war that ensued. 
Amongst other vessels was the " ill-fated steamer ''* Rival, 

-•= There is some doubt as to whether this vessel was a steamer or a sailing 
brig. The "Liverpool Mercury" speaks of her as the "ill-fated steamer, 
Rival " ; but the " Glasgow Herald " only refers to her as the " brig Rival." 
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which sailed from Greenack on the 22nd December, 1832, 
bound for Oporto, with about 400 volunteers for T)om Pedro, 
and foundered in Galwav Bay, with the loss of nearly 500 lives. 
Some spars, bedding, and ship's papers were washed ashore, 
but as not one of the passengers or crew escaped, no particulars 
can ever be known of the circumstances attending the fatal 
disaster. 

The Lord Blaney was one of several of the St. George 
Steam-Packet Company's vessels chartered for the same service. 
It appears from a record of magisterial proceedings (August, 
18'31) before Mr. H. Leach, of Milford, that the agents employed 
by T)om Pedix) hired 200 seamen at Liverpool, and induced 
them to ship on board the Lord Blaxey, under a pretext that 
they were merely wanted to navigate British transports across 
the Atlantic, to convey some regiments of Portuguese from 
Rio de Janeiro to Europe ; but no sooner had the Lord Blaney 
got fairly into the Irish Channel than the officers threw oflf the 
mask, and acknowledged their destination to be Belle Isle, for 
the purpose of manning Dom Pedro's fleet. Finding them- 
selves thus entrapped, the seamen exhibited signs of mutiny, 
and a violent gale of wind having forced the steamer into 
Milford Haven for shelter, the whole body of tars went ashore 
with bed and baggage, declaring their intention not to fight 
under any flag but that of England. After completing her 
engagement with Dom Pedro, the Lord Blaney was placed on 
the Liverpool and Newry service, and on the 18th December, 
IH'V'i, she was lost with all hands (45) whilst on a voyage from 
Newry to Liverpool. A subscription list was opened for the 
benefit of the families and relatives of the crew and passengers. 
The City of Dublin Steam-Packet Co., although in active op^- 
sition to the St. George Steam-Packet Co., headed the list with 
the handsome donation of £100. Two, at least, of the City of 
Dublin Steam-Packet Co.'s vessels took part in the Portuguese 
wai-, the Lkkds and the l^iRMixciiiAM. The latter steamer, 
under the command of (^aptain Beazley, arrived at Falmouth 
about the loth July, 1(S.*{.'{. She brought despatches from Lagos 
which contained intelligence of the most important and decisive 
nature, nothing less than the complete defeat and capture of 
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the fleet of the Usurper. The news was received with the 
utmost satisfaction in England as well as Portugal. 

The M.VRGAEET steamship sailed from Hamburg to Hull on 
Friday, 19th October, 1845, with a number of passengers and a 
full general cargo. Shortly after leaving the Elbe she encoun- 
tered a north-west gale, and after beating against it for two 
days, she was driven on to a dangerous bank called the 
Memmett, near Juist, at the entrance to the river Memm. 
The moment she took the shoal, the sea, which was running 
very high, swept several overboard. The long boat was 
launched and an attempt made to reach the shore, but owing 
to it being crowded it capsized, and every soul in it perished. 
From advices received, it appears that altogiether sixteen of the 
passengers and three of the crew were lost. Those who 
remained on board the vessel, after severe privations, were 
rescued. The Margarkt was owned by Mr. Pimm, of Hull; 
was several years old ; was about 25U tons burthen, and was 
rigged as a three-masted schooner. She was worked by a 
screw propeller, and was the first vessel of that description 
engaged in the passenger trade from the port of Hull. 
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ClfAPTER XII. 

Pioneers of Transatlantic steam navigation. — Valentia Transatlantic S. N. Co. 
incorporated, 1828. — Dr. Lardner's famous speech on Steam Navigation. — 
The Royal William, first steamer from Canada to England, 1833 ; sold to 
Spanish Government and re-named Ysabel Segunda. — The British Queen 
S. N. Co. — Launch of the British Queen, 1838. — Smius, first passenger 
steamer from Europe to America, 1838. — Great Western, 1838. — Arrival of 
both steamers at New York on same day. — The Royal William, first 
Atlantic liner from Liverpool to New York, 1838. — The Liverpool. — The 

President launched, 1839 ; lost, 1841. 

-A. QUARTER of a centuiy had elapsed since the launch of Bell's 
d3oMET on the Clyde. In the interval, all the chief ports of 
C3^reat Britain and Ireland, and several of the continental ports, 
Ixad been connected by steampacket services. So early as 1828 
i t, had been proposed to establish steam communication between 
"trie West of Ireland and America, and an Act of Parliament 
for incorporating the Valentia Transatlantic Steam Navigation 
CJompany was obtained. The proposed capital was £24,000, in 
shares of £50 each. The first steamer was estimated to cost 
-^'21,000. She was to be a vessel of about 800 tons burthen, 
cjriven by engines of 200 h.p., and was expected to make six 
i^ound voyages per annum. She was to accommodate 50 cabin 
^nd 50 steerage passengers, and to carry 200 tons cargo, exclu- 
sive of bunkers. It appears from the following extract from 
the "Liverpool Albion '^ of the 14th December, 1835, that 
although the projectors of the Valentia Company advertised in 
1828 that the company was ** to commence immediate opera- 
tions," its first sailing had not taken place seven years later. 
The scheme fell through for want of support, but in 18-35 it was 
started afresh in conjunction with the railway from London, 
the Post Office Packets, and the Valentia Railwav. The extract 
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is valuable also as containing Dr. Lardner's famous dictum 
concerning the possibility of direct steam navigation between 
Liverpool and New York: — 

" Steam Communication with America. 

** Dr. Lardner then proceeded to observe that one of the 
** grandest projects which had ever occupied the human 
** mind was at present in the process of actual accomplish- 
** ment. He meant that of constructing a great highway 
" for steam intercourse between New York and London — 
" between the capital of the New AA^orld and that of the 
** Old. Part of the highway was in process of formation. 
** It consisted of several stages — that of the railroad from 
" London to Birmingham ; that from Birmingham to 
" Liverpool, and the steam intercourse with Dublin ; but 
** there was another stage — that from Dublin to Valentia, 
** which had as yet hardly been thoug'ht of. Ireland was 
** a country which, with all her political disadvantages, was 
" blest by nature with a vast number of physical advan- 
** tages, and amongist the rest he might reckon a vast 
*' number of excellent harbours. No country in the world 
" could boast of so many fine and spacious ports, bays and 
** roadsteads. She had many harbours on her west coast 
" which would serve admirably as stations for steam con- 
** veyance across the Atlantic ; but Valentia had been 
" selected as the extreme westerly point suitable for that 
** purpose. It was a fine anchoring ground by an island 
*' of that name on the coast of Munster. The distance 
" from Dublin to this point was under 200 miles, which 
might be traversed in about 8 hours. The nearest point 
on the continent of North America to this point of 
" Ireland was St. John's in Newfoundland. The distance 
** between the two was about 1,900 miles; thence to 
** Halifax, in Nova Scotia, there would be another run of 
" 550 miles, and from that to New York would not exceed 
'* the admissible range; but touching at Halifax would be 
'* desirable for the sake of passengers. The only difficulty 
** would be as to the run from Valentia to St. John's; and 
** the voyage from Dublin to Bordeaux and back, a distance 
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*' of between 1,600 and 1,700 miles, with the same stock of 
" coals, came very near this distance. It must be observed 
** that westerly gales blew almost all the year round across 
*" the Atlantic. They were produced by the trade winds 
** being the compensating cause that restored the balance 
** which these served to destroy, according to that beautiful 
** principle in nature which always provides a remedy for 
** any derangement in the deranging cause itself. As a 
** last resource, however, should the distance between 
** Yalentia and St. John's prove too great, they might make 
** the Azores a stage between, so that there remained no 
'* doubt of the practicability of establishing a steam inter- 
** course with the United States. As to the project, how- 
** ever, which was announced in the newspapers, of making 
** the voyage directly from New York to Liverpool, it was, 
*' he had no hesitation in saying, perfectly chimerical, and 
** they might as well talk of making a voyage from New 
** York or Liverpool to the moon. The vessels which 
" would ultimately be found the best adapted for the 
** voyage between this country and the United States 
'' would be those of 800 tons, which would carry machines 
** of 200 horse-power, and would be able to stow 400 tons 
** of coal. To supply a 10 horse-power daily required an 
*' expenditure of a ton of coals, and, consequently, 200 
" horse-power would require 20 tons of coal daily ; but if 
** the vessel carried 400 tons of coal oiily, it would not be 
** practicable to undertake a voyage which would require 
'* the whole of the quantity. They must make an allow- 
" ance of 100 tons for contingencies. Thus, in reckoning 
** the average length of the voyage which might be under- 
*' taken by such a vessel, we might safely calculate upon 
'* 300 tons of coal, which would be sufticieut for 15 days, 
"and it might fairly be concluded that any project which 
** calculated upon making longer voyages than lo days 
" without taking in a fresh supply of coals, in the present 
** state of the steamboat, must be considered chimerical. 
" Now, the average rate of speed of the Mediterranean 
** packets was 170 miles per day, and the utmost limit of a 
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** steam voyage might be taken at 2,550 miles ; but even 
** that could not be reckoned upon." 

In justice to the memory of Ur. Lardner, it is only fair to 
state that, in the eighth edition of his ** Steam Engine, Ac," 
1851, pp. 294-309, he denies that he ever stated that ** a steam 
voyage across the Atlantic was a physical impossibility.** 

During the winter of 1832-3, the Quebec and Halifax Steam 
Navigation Co. built at Quebec a steamer, which they named 
the Royal William. She was a vessel of 1,370 tons B.M. ; 
length over all, 170 feet ; breadth, outside paddle-boxes, 43 feet 
10 inches ; inside, 27 feet ; depth of hold, 17 feet 9 inches ; 
draught laden, 13 feet. Her engines of 180 h.p., constructed 
in Birmingham by Boulton & Watt, were forwarded to Canada, 
and fitted on board the Royal William at Montreal, whither 
she had been towed by the steamboat British America. After 
trading for sevei^l months between Quebec and Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, the station for which her owners had built her, she was 
advertised to sail for London. In accordance with this 
announcement she was despatched from Quebec on the 5th 
August, 1833, and after calling at Pictou, N.S., where she took 
on board a further supply of coal at 15s. per chaldron, she 
proceeded direct to Cowes, Isle of Wight, accomplishing the 
voyage of al>out 2,500 miles in seventeen days. This voyage 
is remarkable as being the first instance of a vessel crossing 
the Atlantic from America by the use of steam only. 

After the completion of her trans-Atlantic voyage, the Royal 
William was sold to the Spanish Government, who changed 
her name to the Ysabkl Skcuxda, and fitted her up as a man- 
of-war carrying six guns. She took part in the first Carlist 
war and, finally, was totally wrecked on the rocks otT the harbour 
of Saiitander, Spain. 

After strenuous and prolon^^ed efforts, Dr. Julius Smith 
succeeded in or«^'anisin<; (1880) a Transatlantic Steamship 
Company, bearinj^ the title of the British Queen Steam 
Navipition Co. The cai)ital of the Company was fixed at 
£1,000,000 sterlinj^, and its secretary was the celebrated Mr. 
Mac(Tregor Laird. The shares were promptly subscribed for, 
and the Directors placed a contract with Messrs. Curling and 
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Young, Blackwall, London, to build their pioneer steamship, 
the Beitish Queex. The order for the engines was placed 
with a Glasgow firm, Messrs. Claude Girdwood & Co. This 
firm, however, before they had finished the woik entrusted to 
them, became bankrupt, and a new contract was made with 
Mr. Robert Napier, the famous Clyde engineer, to supply the 
engines. It was at first the intention of the Directors (as 
stated in their prospectus) to build a vessel of 1,862 tons 
burthen, but before the completion of the ship they decided to 
increase her size to 2,400 tons. Although contracted for in the 
summer of 1830, it was not until 24th May, 1838, that the 
British Queen was launched. This unfortunate delay, caused 
by the bankruptcy of Messrs. Girdwood & Co., enabled a rival 
company at Bristol to build and equip their steamer, the 
Great AVestern, before the British Queen could be g)ot ready 
for her service. In order to save the prestige of their Company 
the Directors of the British Queen chartered from the St. 
George Steam-Packet Co. the steamer SiRius, and advertised 
that she ** would leave London for New York on AVednesday, 
the 28th of March, 1838, calling at Cork Harbour; and would 
start from thence on the 2nd April, returning fi*om New York 
on the 1st of May.'** The sailing from Cork Harboiu* was, 
however, delayed, waiting the arrival of the steam packet Ocean 
from Liverpool with the mails and passengei*s, until the 
morning of the 4th of April. She started on this memorable 
voyage at 9 o'clock on the morning of the date named, having 
on board 94 cabin passengers. Three days later (7th April, 
1838)t she was followed across the Atlantic by the Great 
Western, from Bristol for New York, with goods and passen- 
gers. As the dates of the intended sailings of both steamers 
had been conveyed to Xew York, their arrival at that port was 
eagerly looked for. They both arrived on the same day, the 
SiRius early in the morning of Monday, the 2-Jrd April, and 

■-■=The "Annals of Liverpool " section in " Gore's Directory" erroneously 
states: "1838. The steamship Sihu s sailed from London to Cork, 
27th March, and from Cork to New York, 2nd April." 

t This date is incorrectly quoted in " Gore's Liverpool Directory " as the 
8th April. 
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the Great AA^esterx in the afternoon. The excitement which 
prevailed on the arrival of these steamers was described as 
follows by the New York Press : — 

** At 3 o'clock p.m. on Sunday, the 22nd of April, the 
** SiRius first descried the land, and early on Monday 
** morning, the 2']rd, anchored in the North River immedi- 
** ately oil* the Battery. Nothing) could exceed the excite- 
** ment. The river was covered during the whole day with 
" row-boats, skiffs, and yawls, carrying the wondering 
. 1 ** people out to get a close view of this extraordinary vessel. 
** AVhile people were yet wondering how the SiRius so 
** successfully made out to cross the rude Atlantic, it was 
'' announced about 11 a.m. on Monday, from the telegraph, 
** that a huge steamship was in the offing. * The Great 
** W?:stern !— the Great Western ! * was on evervbodv's 
** tongue. About 2 o'clock p.m. the first curl of her 
'* ascending smoke fell on the eyes of the thousands of 
** anxious spectators, and a shout of enthusiasm rose on 

** the air Thus the grand experiment has 

** been fairly and fully tested, and has been completely 
'* successful. The only (|uestion now in the case is that of 
** expense. Can steampackets be made to pay ?' 
During the early part of her voj'age westwards, the SiRirs 
experienced strong head winds, during which she only steamed 
4 to 5 knots per hour. During the latter portion, the weather 
was favourable, and she made good progress, averaging 9^ 
knots. She sailed from New York as advertised on the 1st of 
May, and reached England on the l<Sth idem after a voyage of 
sixteen davs. The Grkat Western left New York on the 7th 
of May and arrived at Bristol on the 22n(l, being fourteen days 
on the passage. Theie was a remarkable ditference in her 
consumption of coal on the two vova^^es, accounted for, probably, 
first by the stormy weather referred to as experienced by the 
SiKirs on her outward voyage, and secondly by the prevailing 
westerly winds on the homeward lun. On the voyage Bristol 
to New York, the Grkat Wkstkrn averaged per day 20S knots, 
or <S-2 knots per hour, with a total consumption of ()55 tons of 
coal. On Iiei- homeward voyage she aveiaged 21^3 knots per 
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27 feet, depth of hold 17 feet (> inches. Her capacity was 817 
tons burden, and she was propelled by engines of 276 h.p. 
Her coal consumption was about 17 tons per 24 hours, and in 
fairly smooth water her speed was 11^ knots per hour. She 
had cabin accommodation for eighty passengers. She sailed 
from the Prince's Pier on Thursday evening, 5th July, 1838, 
having on board thirty-two passengei's. Sixty-four years 
afterwards the present author had several interviews with Mr. 
Brownrigg, the City of Dublin Co.'s Customs Clerk, who took 
out the Customs clearance for the Royal William, and who in 
spite of hia great age remembered clearly the appearance of the 
vessel as she steamed down the River Mei'sey on that mid- 
summer evening so long ago. Although she carried no cargo 
on that voyage, she was so deeply laden with coal for fuel — 
coal that filled her bunkers, her holds, and even her well-deck 
— that her paddles were buried six feet, her sponsons were 
submerged, and it was possible by leaning over the bulwarks 
to wash one's hands in the water that surged at the vessel's 
sides. Naturally it was an event in which the townspeople of 
Liverpool and the residents on the Cheshire side of the river 
took the deepest interest. As she began to move she was 
greeted with enthusiastic cheers from thousands of spectators 
who crowded the piers and lined the river side, whilst cannon 
were fired from Woodside, Monks Ferrv, Rock Ferrv, and from 
the steamboats on the river. The Royal William completed 
the passage from Liverj)ool to New York in nineteen days, and 
the homeward passage in fourteen and a half days. 

Amongst those who were present at the meeting held in the 
Water Street Committee Room was Sir .lohn Tobin, who had a 
large steamer nearing completion on the stocks. It was agreed 
that this vessel should sail alternately with the Royal William 
between LiverpcMil and N( w York. At her launch. Sir lohn 
Tobin's steamer was named the Livkutool. She was a vessel 
of 1,150 tons, with engines of 404 h.p. She started on her first 
voyage on the 2()th October, IS'iS, but experienced such bad 
weather that she put back to Cork on the 2()th, after having 
accomplished about one-third of her voyage. She remained at 
Cork for ten days, and again proceeded to stni on the Oth 
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November, arriving at New York on the 23rd, after a passage 
of sixteen and a half days. It was on board this steamer that 
Mr. Samuel Cunard crossed the Atlantic, for the purpose of 
inducing British capitalists to take up his scheme of mail 
steamers between Liverpool, Halifax and Boston. 

After making a few voyages to and from Liverpool and New 
York, the Liverpool was lengthened, her capacity being 
increased by 393 tons, and at the same time her name was 
changed to the Great Liverpool. Her new owners, the 
P. and 0. Co., employed her in their mail service between 
Southampton and Alexandria. Her career as a Royal Mail 
steamer was a short one, as she was lost oil Cape Finisterre on 
the 4th February, 1846. 

The first great disaster in the Transatlantic steamship trade 
occurred in the spring of 1841. On the 12th March of that 
year, the steams/hip President sailed from New York, bound 
for Liverpool, with a full list of passengers. She was a new 
tfteamer, having been launched fifteen months previously (7th 
December, 1839) by Messrs. Curling & Young for account of 
the British and American Steam Navigation Co., of Bristol. 
The President was one of the largest and most powerful steam- 
ships of her day, her register tonnage being 2,366 tons, and 
her engines indicated 540 horse-power. On her first voyage, 
she sailed from Liverpool for New York at 2 p.m. on the 1st 
August, 1840, arrived at New York 2 p.m. on the 17th idem ; 
sailed from New York 2 p.m. on the 1st September, and arrived 
at Liverpool 2 p.m. on the 17th of the same month, being 
exactly sixteen days on both her westward and her eastward 
passage. She apparently lay up for the winter, and resumed 
her sailings in the spring of the following year. She left New 
York for Liverpool on her third homeward voyage on the 12th 
March, 1841, having on board 136 passengers. After leaving 
New York she disappeared, with all her living freight, from 
human ken. As day after day passed, the utmost anxiety 
arose, both in the mercantile world and amongst the relatives 
of the passengers and seamen, as to the cause of her detention. 
Other steamers and ships reported very heaN^y weather in the 
Atlantic, and the presence of unusual quantities of ice in very 
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low latitudes. The newspapers of filie period were filled with 
refereocea to the illfated vessel, with suggiestioDS that her 
engines had broken down, and that she had drifted out of the 
track of homeward bound steamers. Multitudinous and con- 
flicting rumours parsed into circulation of her wreck having 
been seen in various places, and a thousand speculations as to 
the cause and certainty of a catastrophe, and the subsequent 
fate of those on board, kept alive the agony of those interested 
in her. Her fate remains one of the sad mysteries of the ocean, 
as no trace of her wreck was ever discovered, nor a single 
survivor from the tragedy. 
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Chapter XITI. 

Mr. Canard's tender for the carriage of the British and North American 
Mails accepted, 1839. — Great Britain launched, 1843. — Sails from Bristol 
for London, 23rd January, 1845. — Visited by H.M. Queen Victoria. — Sails 
for Liverpool, June, 1845. — For New York, July. 1845.— Stranded Dundrum 
Bay, September, 1846.— Floated off, August, 1847.— Sails to New York, 1852. 

In October, 18rj8, the British Government, being convinced of 
the superiority of steamships over sailing brigs, advertised for 
tenders for the conveyance of the North American Mails by 
steamers. 

Amongst the tenders sent in, that of Mr. Samuel Cunard, of 
Halifax, was accepted as being the lowest, and in many other 
respects the most favourable for the public. 

With a view of carrying out his scheme for establishing a 
mail steamship sei-vice between England and North America, 
Mr. C'unard came to London and called upon Mr. Melville, 
Secretary to the East India Company, to whom he was person- 
allv known. From Mr. Melville he received a letter of intif)- 
duction to Mr. Kobert Napier, the celebrated Clyde engineer 
and shipbuilder, by whom he was introduced to Mr. George 
Ihirns, of Glasgow, and Mr. David Maclver, of Liverpool. Both 
these gentlemen favourably regarded the proposals of Mr. 
Cunard, and interested themselves so energetically in the matter 
that in a very short time the whoh* of the recjuisite capital for 
the formation of the Trans-Atlantic Mail Steamship Company 
was subscribed. A sketch of the history ot this famous 
Company (afterwards known as the Cunard Company) will be 
found in the second part of this volume. 

Although the British (iiKKN had pioved an entire success, 
and was a great favourite with transatlantic travellers, her 
owners resolved to build a second ship, which would not only 
exceed her in si/.e, but which should also include all the latest 
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improvements the art of naval ronstruction could then com- 
mand. This was the famous Great Britain. She was the 
first Western Ocean steamship constructed of iron, and the 
first and only one for several years that was propelleci by a 
screw propeller instead of paddle-wheels. She was considered 
a colossal steamer in her time, and excited quite as much 
public interest as did the Great Eastern at a later period. 
Her principal dimensions were, length of keel 289 feet, between 
perpendiculars 290 feet, over all '322 feet, her breadth was 51 
feet, depth of hold '^2 feet (» inches, her measurement 2,984 tons, 
and her engines 1,000 h.p. She originally carried six masts, 
two of which were forward and four aft of the funnel. She 
was built at Bristol, from plans furnished by Mr. Pattei*son of 
that City, who also had designed the Great Western. Her 
engines and boilers were constructed in, and fitted on board the 
vessel at, the Company's own works, as no outside engineers 
would undertake the contract. liut, owing to an extraordinary 
oversight on the part of the consulting Engineer, it was then 
found that she was imprisoned in the dock, being so deeply 
immersed by the weight of her machinery as to be unable to 
pass out. Although she was huinche<l on the 19th July, 184»J, 
owing to the above unfortunate mistake, she was not rwuly for 
sea until December of the following year. On her passage 
from Bristol to Lcmdon she encountere<l a severe storm which 
thoroughly tested her seagoing (|ualities, and through which 
she passed triumphantly. Her arrival in the Thames was 
awaited with great interest by the public, whose curiosity had 
been excited by the numerous references to the vessel published 
in the daily and illustrated papeis. A long and interesting 
account of this trial voyage, from which the following par- 
ticulars are taken, was ])ul)lished \n the ** Illustrated London 
News/' under date of the 1st Februarv, 1845. From this 
article it appears that the Great Hritain left Bristol for 
London at 7 p.m. on Thursday, 2'h*d Jainiary, 1845. At the 
time the ship got under weigh, it was blowing a fresh bnnv.e 
from the S.S.W., which at -5 a.m. on Fridav had veered to the 
X.W. and increased to a gale, and there was a counter swell 
from the Irish Channel, causing a disagreeable and h«»avy cross 
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sea. The gale oontinued to increase, and was for a considerable 
time on her starboard bow; yet, notwithstanding this, in the 
face of the gale, and a heavy head sea with a strong ebb tide, 
she made five and a half knots per hour. At twenty minutes 
past twelve, when about fifteen miles to the westward of Lundy, 
she was struck on the starboard bow bv a tremendous sea, 
which must have contained two or three thousand tons of 
water. The shock for a moment seemed to paralyse the vessel 
and to bring her to a standstill ; this, however, was but for one 
moment; the vessel recovere<l the shock instanter, and con- 
tinued to brave the gale as though nothing had happened to 
check her progress. Some idea of the force of the concussion 
may be formed from the damage done to the vessel. Three 
of her starboard bulls eyes were stove in, together with their 
frames, the diagonal bends of her forecastle deck were bent, the 
liToodwork started two inches upwards, a portion of the carvecl 
figurehead carrie<l away, also the wooden fittings of her bulk- 
liead, the iron sheathing of l>oth bows split above deck in two 
|)hice8. The gale continued until 5-W p.m., when it became 
more moderate. At 8-45 p.m. the Grkat Britain rounded 
^he Land's End, and at 10-40 was off the Lizard proceeding 
lip the Channel at the rate of 10^ knots per hour. The 
^'aptain (Lieut. Floskins, R.N.), was of opinion that neither 
the Great Wkstkrn, nor any other Koyal Mail (Paddle) 
^^teamer, could have made such headwav under the same 
^circumstances bv at least from one to one and a half knots 
per hour. 

On Saturday, 25th January, at 12-10 a.m., she was abreiist 

«)f Falmouth, and proceeded up channel, with light winds from 

the S.W. at an average speexl of 12 knots per hour. At 12-4') 

p.m. she entered the Needles pa.ssage, and when off ('owes, at 

ti-lo, the engines were stopped to land despatches. At 2-l<S 

sigain proceeded on hci- course. I pon arriving at Spithead, 

f^aptain Iloskin took his vessel under the stern of H.M.S. 

Apollo, fired a gun, and gave her three cheers, which were 

upturned by the crew and troops on board. At 1-40 a.m. on 

^^unday (26th), the Grkat Britain came to an anchor in the 

Downs, having ran from the time she rounded the Land's End, 
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three hundred and fifty miles at an average speed of twelve 
knots per hour. 

At 7-45 a.m. the vessel was got under weigh again from the 
Downs, and upon rounding the North Foreland, and steering 
through the Queen's Channel, encountered a stiif gale from the 
W.N.W. The Grkat Britain, however, met it in gallant 
style, and made nine and a half knots against it. As she 
steamed up the river, the crews of every vessel she passed ran 
on deck to obtain a view of her, her great length, aiitl her 
singular appearance with six masts, rendering her an object t»f 
considerable attraction. She arrived at Woolwich at 3-80 p.m., 
and at Blackwall a few minutes later. At both these places 
there was an immense concourse of people assembled to witness 
her arrival. 

She remained at her anchorage at Blackwall nearly five 
months, during which period she was inspected by many 
thousands of the public. On the 22nd April II. M. Queen 
Victoria, accompanied by Prince Albert and suite, paid her a 
visit. 

The Great Britain left Blackwall on Thursdav afternoon, 
12th June, 1845. On passing Woolwich it seemed as if the 
whole population had turned out to behold her. The Dock- 
yard was lined with the Xaval and Military officers connected 
with that depot, whose cheers were loud and continued. She 
had on board about eighty passengers, who had embarked for 
a trip round the coast. After calling at several ports she 
arrived in the Mersey about 9 o'clock on the evening of 
Thursday, 3rd July, on which occasion she was anxiously looked 
for by thousands, the pierheads and every available point on 
the river being densely crowded. The Grkat Britain sailed on 
her first voyage from Liverpool to New York on Saturday, 20 th 
July, at -^ o'clock in the afternoon, taking forty-five passengers, 
and arrived out on the 10th August, at noon. (hi her return 
voyage she left New York on the -JOth Angust, having on board 
fifty-seven passengers and (100 tons general cargo, and arrived 
at Liverpool on the I'ith September, at <S a.m. She continued 
to trade regularly between the two jiorts, her ])assenger list 
steadily increasing, nntil the 22nd September, 184(1, when she 
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stranded in Dundrum Bay, Ireland. She was, at the time ot 
the etrandinfr, on a voyage from Liverpool to Xew York with 
185 passengera. Fortunately the mishap was arcompanied by 
no loas of lifo. The vaune of the disaster is explained by the 
following resolution piissed by the Directois of the Company : 
"' With ifsppct to theoccurrt'iHes which ])rr<-eded the atianding 
'■ of the unfortunate shi|», us pxpliiined how by Captain Iloskin, 
"and by the Re'p<irt of Captain Chtxton to (ho Sen-etary, the 
" Dirertors ai'e of opinion that the ship was .stranded in con- 
" sequence- i)f an error in judgment, into which it appears the 
" Captain was betrayed thnmgh (he oniissioii of a notice of St. 
".John's light in the chart of this year, by which he was 
'" navigating, hikI nf the want of knowledge on hia part of such 
"a light having hern established, it being to the Directors 
"obvious that had the light been laid. Captain Hoskin would 
" have known that the judgment which led him at S o'clock to 
"put his ship in the proper course for the North Channel, 
' ought to have been jiersevered in." 

The Great Hritaix remainwl strandexl for over eleven 
months, but on the 25th August, 1847, she was floate<l oft' and 
towed t« Liverpool for repaii's. After the completion of the 
repairs she lay in the Livei'pool Dock for about fiveyeara, and 
then made one trip to New York, sailing from Liverpool on the 
Ist ilay, 1852. She sailed from Xew York on the 5th June, 
and after a rapid passage of 10 days 23 hours arrived in Liver- 
pool on the Itlth of that month. From that date she ceased to 
be connected with the Transatlantic Trade, and her subsequent 
history is sketehwl in the chapter devoted to the account of 
steam communication with .Vustralia. 
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Chapter XIY. 

Steam communication with the West Indies. — Royal Mail Steampacket Co. 
incorporated 1841. — Commences with a fleet of fourteen steiimers. — Heavy 
loss of first year's working. — Generous concession from Government. — Rapid 
increase of trade. — The '* Trent affair." — First screw steamers for Company, 
the Taoi's and Mozelle. — The Tasmanian. — Gross tonnage of present 
fleet. — The Imperial Direct West India Mail Service, Ltd., established 1901. 

XiNK months after the despatch of the first Cunarder from Liver- 
pool to Halifax, the Admiralty accepted a contract from a newly- 
formed steampacket company, to convey the mails Uetween 
England, the West Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico. This 
company, which bore the title of The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., had an authorised capital of £1,500,000, in fifteen thousand 
shares of £100 each. It commenced operations on an excep- 
tionally large scale, no less than fourteen large and powerful 
steamers being at once ordered to be built for the service. 
The steamei-8 were to be each of 400 horse-power, and to be 
capable of carrying guns of the largest calibre then in use on 
H.M. war steamers. Like all other ocean steamei-s of the 
period, they were constructed of wood, and were propelled by 
paddle-wheels. Upon the complete delivery of these vessels to 
the Company, the contract re(|uired one of them to sail twice 
in each calendar month fix)m England via Corunna and 
Madeira to the various islands in the West Indies, specified 
in the contract, and back ** to such port in the Briti.s»h Channel 
as the said Commissionei-s of the Admiraltv shall direct." The 
scheme also embraced other places in the West Indies, the 
Spanish Main, and the Cnited States, for which mails were to 
be cairied. For the performance of these services, the Com- 
pany was to receive a subsidy at the rate (»f £*J40,000 j)er 
annum in (|uarterly payments, the contract to commence on 
the 1st December, 1S41, or if possible earlier, and to continue 
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in force for ten years, subject to twelve months' notice from 
either party for its termination. Notwithstanding this large 
subsidy, the operations of the Company duiing the first year 
resulted in a heavy loss, the Directors' balance-sheet, pre- 
sented at the first meeting of the shareholders, showing a 
deficit of 479,790 Kis. Sd. Before this meeting was held, one- 
half of the capital had been paid up, and another call of £10 
per share was sanctioned at the meeting ; but as it was found 
that even this was insufficient for the requirements of the 
Company, the Directors appealed to Government for further 
assistance. In response to this appeal the Government 
generously consented to reduce the annual mileage to be 
traversed by the Company's ships, which by the original con- 
flict was 084,816 miles, to 392,970 miles, without any reduc- 
tion of the annual subsidy of £240,000. This liberal conces- 
sion was estimated by the Directors to effect a saving to the 
Company of £125,000 per annum. Unfortunately during the 
second year of its existence, the Company lost two valuable 
steamers, which more than counterbalanced the bonus it had 
oMained from Government. Trade, however, increased so 
rapidly and profitably, that in the following year (184'{) the 
Company had recoupetl its losses, and had a surplus of receipts 
over expenditure amounting to £94,210, and in 1844 to 
1147,749. 

In 1850 the Government made a fresh contract with the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. for a fui*ther term of ten years 
from the 1st January, 1852, the subsidy being raised to 
£270,000 per annum, but the Company were re(juired to under- 
take the additional expense of a monthly service to the Brazils, 
which increased the mileage to be i)erf()rmed annually from 
'^89,448 to 547,290 miles, and at the same time reduced the 
mileage from 12s. ^kl. to 9s. lOd. per mile. The Company was 
also required to increase the speed of its steamers on the West 
Indian line from 8 knots to 10 knots per hour, and to add five 
new steamers to its fleet, each of 2,250 tons burden and 800 
hoi*se power. This second contract was altered in 1857, and its 
period of currency extended two years, one condition intro- 
duced being of an extraordinary nature. It had reference to 
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hitherto received for canying the mails. They adopted the 
latter alternative, and undertook the convevance of the TTest 
India mails for an annual payment of £84,750 — 'being about 
one-third of the amount of the first subsidy. The company in 
addition received the sum of £2,000 per annum to cover the 
cost of the steamers calling at Plymouth to land the mails 
instead of carrying them on to Southampton, the final port of 
destination. 

On and from the Ist of January, 1875, the mails were carried on 
an entirely fresh basis. The conti'act with the Government 
was for a service twice a month from Southampton : payment 
to be according to the weight of postal matter conveyed by the 
steamers, and the contract was terminable by six months* notice 
given by either party to the conti-act. 

Although on the North Atlantic screw steamers had been 
employed in rapidly increasing numbers since 1850, it was not 
until twenty years later that the Directors of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. substituted screw steamers for paddle-wheel 
steam packets in their service. 

The first fleet of the Company consisted of vessels built of 
wood, but so indeed were the pioneer steamers of the Cunard, 
P. & 0., and other historical steamship companies. The course 
taken by the Company's vessels was free from the dangers from 
ice and fogs, such as are encountered by steamers engaged in 
the North Atlantic trades, yet during the first eight years of 
the Company's operations it lost no fewer than six of its 
steamers. The Isis struck on a reef off the coast of Bermuda 
and sank on the Sth October, 1842. The Solway was lost 20 
miles west of Corunna on the 15th April, 184-3. The Medina 
was wrecked on a coral reef near Turk's Island on the 12th 
May, 1S44. The Twkkd was totally lost on the 12th February, 
1S47 ; and in 1849, the Forth was wrecked on the same reefs 
that had caused the destruction of the Twkkd. The Act.kox 
was lost in 1850 on a shoal near Carthagena ; and in 1852 there 
was lost by fire the Amazon. 

An event occurred on the 8th November, 1801, which 
occasione<l considerable public excitement, both in Great 
Britain and in the CS.A. It was during the struggle between 
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tile Northern and Soutlioru States, and two of the Commis- 
sioners of the Confederate States were forcibly removed from 
the Royal Mail steamer Trent, while on their way to Europe, 
by the officers and crew of the Federal man-of-war San 
Jacinto. This high-handed action, which was not repudiated 
by the Federal Government, was inexcusable, and the tone 
adopted by a great portion of the press of the Northern States 
was ludicrous, and unworthy of a great people. 

In 1871 there was launched from the vard of Messrs. John 
Klder & Co. two splendid screw steamers to the order of the 
lioval Mail Co. These steamers were the Tacu's and the 
MozKLLK, both steamers being •J,*^52 tons gross register and 
(iOO nominal horse-power. On her official trial trip the Tacus 
attained an average mean speed of 14*(S78 knots per hour, a 
result which was slightly surpassed by her sister ship the 
MozKLLK, the average mean speed of the latter on her trial trip 
being 14*929 knots per hour. 

At the same time Messrs. Elder & Co. effected an extra- 
ordinary improvement in the Tasmamax, an iron screw 
steamer the Royal Mail Co. had purchased from the unfor- 
tunate European and Australian Steam Navigaticm Co. This 
vessel was fitted with compound engines, and on her first 
voyage afterwards from Southamj)ton to St. Thomas, occupying 
14 days 2 hours, she consumed 4(i(i tons of coal, against hvv 
former consumption of l,t)SiS tons on a voyage occupying 14 
days I'j hours. 

Since that date all the additions to the Comjiany's fleet have 
been screw steamers, and it now (19U'i) consists of *22 ocean 
steamtMs, with a gioss tonnage of ST, 855 tons, in addition to 
9 coast st(»ameis emj)loyed as feedeis to the mail servic(»s. 

In tile fiisl year nl* tlu* present ccntiiiv, Messis. Elder, 
l)emi)ster & Co. estaljiislicd a service of mail steamers between 
iiristol and Jamaica. A detailed account of this service, which 
is known as the Imperial J)irect West India Mail Service, 
Limited, will he found in the second part of this volume. 
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Chapter XA^. 

Inteniiitioual rivalry in tlie Tnmsiitlantic. — Tlie Collins Line and the 

Cunard Co. 

For upwards of nine years Great Britain liad held a monopoly 
of the transathmtic steamship business. America eouhl and 
did buihl sailing vessels that were unsurpassed by those 
beh)Uging' to any other nation ; her lialtimore clippers, Boston 
packets, and New York liners were all of them vessels of the 
hig'hest class and reputation. But apparently Americans could 
neither build, nor own ocean steamers that were caj)able of 
successfully competing with British owned steamships. At 
least, it is a matter of histoiy that from 1H'\H to 1847 all the 
steamships that crossetl the North Atlantic sailed under the 
Britis'h flag, with one exception. 

On the 15th September, 1845, Messrs. Forbes & Co. 
despatched from Xew York their auxiliary steamship Massa- 
<TiLSETTs. She wa.s practically a full-rigged ship, 751 tons 
O.M., fittefl with an engine of 170 horse-power. Tliis engine 
had two cylinders each -J feet stroke and 2(i inches diameter. 
Steam was generated in two ** waggon boilers," each 14 feet 
Jong, 7 feet wide and 9 feet high. Her propeller was made of 
composition metal, and could be raised out of the water when 
Jiot required. Her engine room, boilers, bunkers, &c., were 
situated in the lower after hold, and occupied a space e(|ual to 
*ine-tenth of the cul)ic capacity of the ship. Her engines were 
^•apable of driving her in smooth water at the rate of about 8 
knots j)er hour, on a consumption of 9 tons anthracite coal per 
:^4 hours. The length of the Massaciksktts was 1(>1 feet, her 
l^eam -ll feet 9 inches, and her depth of hold 20 feet. She had 
a full poop, extending to the mainmast (and consequently 
forward of the funnel), in which there was accommodation for 
Li5 first-class passengers. Her entire cost with machinery com- 
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plete in all respects was £16,000. She made two round 
voyages between New York and Liverpool, and in June, 184G, 
was chartered to the V.H. Government to carry- troops to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Government were so well pleased with 
her that they afterwards puix^hased her, and she took part in 
the siege of Vera Cruz. Subsequently her name was changed 
to the Farralones, and she continued in the F.S. Xavv until 
about 1870, when she was again sold. Her new owners 
removed her machinery and renamed her the Alaska. 

Obviously the Massachusetts was not intended to compete 
against full-powered ocean steamships, and it was not until 
1847 that the first American line of steamers to Europe was 
established. This was a line of steamships to run between New 
York and Bremen, calling at Southampton. The pioneer 
steamer of the line, the AVashington, sailed on her first voyage 
from New York for Southampton on the same day (June, 
1847) that the Britannia, belonging to the ('unard Company, 
sailed for Liverpool. This was the first ocean race between 
American and British steamships. Theoretically the American 
steamer was incomparably superior to the other. She was 
much larger and had double the power ; she was new, while 
her rival had been buffeted bv the Atlantic billows for seven 
years. Quoth the editor of the ** New York Herald " : " We 
have to sav that if the Britannia beats the AVAsiiixiiTON over 
(and they both, we understand, start the same day), she will 
have to run by the deep mines, and put in more coal." The 
liRiTANNiA did not ** run by the deep mines and put in more 
coal," but she won the race bv two full davs. 

Great pressure was subsequently brought to bear on Congress 
in order to obtain a sul)sidv for an American mail service to 
Great Britain. Those in favour of the subsidy argued that it 
was humiliating to their pride as a great maritime people, that 
foreigners and commercial rivals should wrest from them the 
virtual monopoly of ocean steam conveyance, especiallv 
between the United States and Europe, and they complained 
that the ocean mails along their southein coasts had been 
placed ill the hands of forei«;n carriers, sustained and protected 
by the Jiritish Government under the forms of contract to 
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cany the British mails ; while the Cunard Line, between 
Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, constituted the only 
medinni of regular steam navigation between the United 
States and Europe. 

It may be appropriate to state here, that in addition to 
carrying the British mails from Liverpool to Xoi'th America, 
the (Cunard (\mipany, early in l(S/i(), obtained a contract from 
the British Government for the convevance of the mails 
between Halifax, New York and Bermuda. The steam packets 
employed in this service were the Alimia, Bkta and Dklta, 
small vessels each of '{50 tons and (SO horse-power, and fitte<l 
with a proper space for mounting an 18-pounder pivot gun. 
The arrangements for carrying on the service were as follows : 
— Twenty-four hours after the arrival of the packet from 
Liverpool, one of these vessels left Halifax for Bermuda; at 
the same time another left for St. .lohn's, while the third con- 
veyed the mails monthlv between Bermuda and New York. 
The payment for these services amounted to £10, 000 per 
annum, e(|ual to os. per mile, while on the main line it was 
lis. 4d. per mile. The following year the British Government 
made another contract with the Cunard Company for a monthly 
convevance each wav of the mails between Bermuda and St. 
Thomas, upon such days as might be fixed by the Admiralty, 
the one vessel engaged in it being in all respects similar to 
those engaged in the Halifax and Bermuda service. The 
amount of subsidy was £4,100 per annum, or equal to 4s. ]>er 
mile. This service connected the AVest Indies with the United 
States and the North American provinces. 

Following the example of the l^ritish (lovernment, the 
Tnited States ('(ingress lesolved t(» subsidise a line of American 
steanisiiips hctwt'en New York and Llvei pool. I'he steamers 
W(M'e to 1)1' of the highest class, j)ossessing great speed and 
superior passenger accommodation, and cajjable, besides, of 
being converted at a small expense into war steamers. The 
lesponsible task of establisiiing the line was und(»itaken by 
Mr. v.. K. Collins, of New York, after whom the line was 
named. Mr. Collins iiad had C( nsideiablc experience as a 
shij)ownei, hcing wcll-kriown as jhc hea»l (d the Collins Jjiui' of 
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sailing packets between Liverpool and New York. Associated 
with Mr. Collins in his later enterprise were many influential 
American citizens, and their proposals were favourably received 
by the American Government, and ultimately an agreement 
Avas entered intf), by which Mr. Collins and his colleagues 
undertook to provide five first-class steam vessels and to main- 
tain a weekly mail service between New York and Liverpool, 
c»ach vessel performing twenty voyages annually, for which 
service they were to receive 119,250 per voyage. It is evident 
trhat the United States Cxovernment were i>repared to pay most 
1 i'berally for the performance of the ocean mail service. At 
jiar the subsidy represented £4,010 8h. 4d. per voyage. Assured 
cif this substantial income, Mr. Collins sought the assistance of 
"trhe most competent shipbuilders and engineers of the United 
J*^tates, and on the completion of the contract, arrangements 
'^vere entered into for the construction of four vessels, to be 
xiamed the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic and Pacific, each to be 
iibout 3,000 tons register and of 800 horse-power. The prin- 
c^ipal dimensions of these celebrated steamers were — Length on 
"main deck, 282 feet ; depth from the main deck, 24 feet ; depth 
xinder the spar deck, 32 feet; breadth of beam, 45 feet. They 
liad rounded stems, three masts with suitable spars; four 
decks, viz., lower, main, spar, and orlop deck, extending from 
the engine room forward and aft. They were built chiefly of 
live oak, planked with pitchpine, and were equal, if not 
superior, in strength to any wooden steamers afloat. The 
tim^bers, which were solid and bolted to each other, were 
further strengthened by a lattice work of iron bands. All the 
"four steamers were beautiful models, and the Arctic, which 
was esteemed i\w Hnest of the fleet, was familiarly known as 
the " clipper of the seas." She was built l)y Mr. W. H. Hrown, 
«)f New York, under the superintendenee of Mr. (leorge Steers, 
who modelled the famous yacht America. Her equipment was 
complete, and of the highe>t order, while her cabin accommo- 
<lation surpassed in comfort and elegance any merchant steamer 
^reat Britain then possessed. The engines of the Arctic and 
her sister ships were of the "side-lever" type, the cylinder 
having a diameter of Of) inches, with a !> feet stroke. The 
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boilers of the Arctic and Baltic were peculiar to the Collins 
Line, and were designed by Messrs. Sewell and Faron, chief 
engineers of the Ignited States Navy. The latter of these two 
gentlemen acted as chief engineer of the Company. The 
boilers were arranged with double furnaces, and lower water 
spaces connected by a row of vertical tubes, around which the 
heated gases circulated, with a hanging bridge or plate, which 
checked their othei-wise rapid flow to the funnel, and rendered 
the combustion more perfect. The average consumption per 
24 hours by the Arctic was 8'J tons anthracite coal, attaining 
an average speed of 'U(r4 knots per day. Her maximum con- 
sumption was 87 tons, with a speed of 320 knots in 24 hours. 

These vessels were constructed so utterly regardless of 
expense that to complete them it was found the cost would be 
very greatly in excess of the estimates. The Government was 
therefore appealed to for assistance. The appeal was generously 
responded to. The United States Government not only made 
an advance to the Company while the ships were being built, 
but also released it from its obligation to build a fifth vessel as 
originally contemplated, and increased the subsidy from 
|»1}),25() to ^.*i'i,0()() per voyage. Hut for these benefits increased 
speed was demanded. ** AVe must have speed," declared Mr. 
Hayard, during the debate in Congress, ** extraordinary speed — 
a speed with which they (the Collins steamships) can overtake 
any vessel which they pursue, and escape from any vessel they 
wish to avoid : they must he fit for the purpose of a cruiser, 
with armaments to attack vour eneniv (if that enemv were 
Great liritain) in her most vital part, iier commerce." Happily 
the contest was a commeicial and not a national one, and the 
Collins steamers were nev(»r lecjuired for the purj>oses of Mr. 
iiayard's hypothesis. They did, however, engage (and for a time 
with apparent sucrcss) in a gi'eat contest with the Cunard 
Company for the romniercial maritime supremacy of the 
Atlantic. 

The Atl.vntic, the first of the Collins Line of steamers to 
cross tiie ocean, arrived at Liveri)ooI on the Kith Mav, 1850. 
The breadth of beam of this vessel and her sister ships was so 
great that they wt»re unable to enter any existing docks at 
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Liverpool, and a dock at the north end of the port was con- 
structed specially for their accommodation. The arrival of the 
Atlantic excited very great interest, which was increased 
rather than lessened by the presence at Liverpool of the Asia 
R.M.S., just built for the Cunard Line, and which left for New 
York on the following Saturday week. 

The following description* of the interior decorations of the 
Atlantic may be taken as a general description of the whole of 
the Collins steamers, and will be read with interest: — 

Her saloon is 07 feet long by 20 feet wide. Her interior 
fittings are truly elegant, the woodwork being of white holly, 
satinwood, rosewood, &c., so combined and diversified as to 
present an exceedingly rich and costly appearance. In the 
drawing room the ornaments consist of costly mirrors, bronze- 
work, stained glass, paintings, &c. Between the panels con- 
necting the staterooms are the arms of the different states of 
the confederacy painted in the highest style of art, and framed 
with bronze-work. The pillars between are inlaid with 
mirrors, framed with rosewood, and at the top and bottom are 
bronzed sea-shells of costly workmanship. In the centre of 
each are allegorical figures representing the ocean mythology 
of the ancients, in bronze and burnished gold. The celling is 
elaborately wrought, carved and gildinl. The cabin windows 
in the* stern are of jwiinted glass, having representations of Xew 
York, lioston and Philadelphia painted on each. There is in 
addition another apartment ecpially beautifully arranged and 
ornamented, for the exclusive use of ladies, l^oth apartments 
are heated by steam, an improvement now for the first time 
intioduced in steamships. The dining room (00 feet long) is 
furnished in an ecjually elegant style with the drawing room. 
The staterooms, which arc lijrht and aiiv, are beautifullv fur- 
nished and oinaiuented, and eonibint* (»veiv convenience that 
practical science and oxpciicncc could suggest. It would 
occupy more space than can be spared to detail the magnifi- 
ccnr-e of the furniture^ of the Atlaniic: the carpets are of the 
richest description : the table-slabs ai'c of Hrocatelli marble. 

-•• IlhNtratfcl London N(-\vs," iSth ;M;iv, is.'iO. 
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Eaoli stateroom has an elegant sofa; the berths are of satin- 
wood, and the ciii-^ains of rich damask. 

The Atlantic left New York on the 27fh April, 1850, with 
nearly a hundred passengers, and a valuable cargo, under the 
command of Captain West. Shortly after leaving Sandy Hook 
she got entangled amongst some drift ice, which did consider- 
able damage to her floats. This mishap was a serious draw- 
back to her, inasmuch as the engines had to be worked at a 
reduced rate to prevent the floats from being torn from the 
wheels altogether, and the weather was too boisterous to admit 
of them being repaired. During the five succeeding days, the 
nolble vessel continued to prosecute her voyage to the satisfac- 
tion of her captain and all on board. On the 'Ird May, how- 
OT^er, an accident of a more foiniidable natuie occurred, one of 
lier condensers giving way. After a fruitless attempt to adjust 
tlie machineiy, the vessel having been hove to forty hours, 
Oaptain West decided to pursue his course, the steam being 
Icept at a low point in consequence, which considerably retiirded 
"tlie vessel's progress during the remainder of her passage. 

The American steamers were swifter than their British 
x^ivals, and for a few vears were the favourites with the 
"travelling public. According to a return published in the 
** New York Herald " on the 1st January, 185.'5, the number of 
passengers carried during the eleven months January to 
November (inclusive), 1852, were : — 

By Collins Line, New York to Liverpool '2,420 

,, Cunard Line do. do. 1,7.*^-^ 

,, Collins Line, Liverpool to New York 1.880 

,, Cunard Line do. do. 1,1 8(» 

It will be noticed that the majority of passengers carried 
'^'ere from New York to Liverpool, the explanation of this 
Unusual circumstance being that it was at the time of the great 
i*\ish to the Australian goldfields, when it was no uncommon 
thing for a Melbourne packet to sail from the Mersey with 
from five to six hundred passengers. Nor were the receipts 
"from passage money the only source of revenue available for 
tie Collins steamers. Thev were lovallv supported bv Ameri- 
^an shippers and importers, and the receipts from freight were 
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large, althougji the rate on fine goods had been lowered from 
t'7 10a. to £4 per ton. 

Notwithstanding the large income derived from these 
sources, the service was only maintained for a period of about 
ten years. The heavy disbursements and the numerous casual- 
ties wliich befell the steamers, especially the loss of the Arctic 
{as narrated in the following chapter) and of the Pacific, witb 
uU on board, led to the collapse of the company. 
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Chapter XVI. 



The Loss of the Collins Liner Arctic. 



^x Wednesday, 27th September, 1854, about noon — Cape 
lace bearing S.W. by W., 65 miles distant — the steamship 
k^RCTic, on her passage from Liverpool to Xew York, while 
mining through a very thick fog, was struck on the starboard 
ow about 60 feet abaft the cutwater bv an iron steamer. 
]Tie force of the impact made three large holes in the Arctic 
—two below the watermark, one of which was about 5| feet in 
ength and about 1^ feet broad. The fog was so dense that 
leither vessel saw the other a minute before thev collided. 

The passengers on the Arctic were at lunch when their 
'essel was struck, and thev immediatelv rushed on deck. 
Through the dense fog could be seen very indistinctly on the 
starboard bow a screw steamer, which was afterwards found 
o be the French merchant steamer Vesta. No apprehension 
if danger was felt by those on board the Arctic, and a boat in 
:harg^ of the chief officer was sent oft' to the rescue of the 
passengers and crew of the other steamer. Un board of the 
Testa no hope was entertained of her ultimate safety, the 
3rew and passengers relying upon being taken off by the crew 
>f the Arctic When the collision occurred there were 
leveral men on the bow of the Vesta, presumably on the look* 
3Ut, one of whom was killed and the othei-s severelv woundeil. 
As it was feared that the steamer was sinking, a rush was 
made for the boats, and two were launched. The tirsl Inisil 
was swamped, but the second boat floated, and was at once 
boarded by several of the passengers and two of the crew, who, 
ignoring the captain's orders to return on bi>anl, cut them- 
selves adrift, and abandoned their shipmates. While lhes>e 
occurrences were taking place on the dei*k of the \ k>ta the 
Arctic had disappeared in the fog, those on the Vksta still 
loping, however, that she had not deserted them. Meantime, 
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the officers on board the Arctic had discovered that there was 
little hope of saving their vessel. Mrs. Collins, the wife of 
the managing (^wner, with their daughter and son, were 
passengers, and the captain's first thought was for their 
safety. They and several ladies were placed in a lifeboat, but 
while it was being lowered one of its tackles gave way, and 
all, with the exception of one lady who clung to a sailor 
holding fast to the boat, were cast into the sea and drowned. 
A second boat was lowered successfullv, and stored with 
provisions. It was soon filled with passengers — ladies and 
gentlemen — but by a strange oversight on the part of the 
officer in charge none of the crew accompanied them. 

The difiicultv and danger of lowering the boats was greatly 
increased in conseciuence of the impossibility of stopping the 
ship for that ])urpose, the pumps having been attached to the 
main engines in the attempt to keep the vessel clear of water, 
which was ])ourin^ into her through the breaches in her side. 
Cape Uace being within about four hours steaming distance, 
she was headed in that direction, but after running about 
fifteen miles the water had risen so high in the stoke-hole as 
to extinguish the fires, and, in consequence, the engines 
ceased to work. Almost immediately after the ship stopped, 
the remaining lifeboats left the ship. There was one large 
boat on deck, which was ca[)able of carrying fifty persons, but 
there were not sufiicient seamen left on board to launch her, 
and it is supposed that she was filled with passengers in the 
hope that she might float ofi when the steamer sank. 

In the Annual J{egister for ltS")4, it is stated that Captain 
Luce and most of his ofiicers exerted themselves with firmness 
and energy while a hope remained, and the former probably 
owed his life to his remaining at his post. When his steamer 
sank he clung tiist to some floating wo<i(I, and afterwards got 
(HI a tinaliiig jiaddlflxLX. <m wliicli eleven others had taken 
refuge, of wiiom nine were swept away by the sea, the three 
survivors IxMnjr reseuo<l by the CvMituiA, of Glasgow. The 
caj)lain"s snn \\as killed in his falhtu's arms by a ])iece of 
wreck. 

The conduct of Captain Duchesne, of the Ve.sta, was most 
praiseworthy. Finding that the Arctic liad disappeared in 
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the fog, and that his own vessel had not sunk under him, he, 

with the utmost promptitude, took measures for saving his 

ship and passengers. He noticed that, although the steamer's 

bows were completely shattered, the forecastle bulkhead had 

not given way, and this afforded some hope of safety. He at 

once gave orders to lighten the vessel by the head, by 

throwing overboard all the fish, cargo, passengers' luggage, 

&c., which was in the forepart of the shij), all of which orders 

were promptly obeyed, and by means of which the vessel's 

bows were raised considerablv. Her head was raised still 

more by cutting away the foremast, which had been damaged 

by the collision. The captain next ordered about 150 

mattresses, j)allia8ses and other effects belonging to the crew 

and passengers to be placed abaft the forecastle bulkhead, 

over which were thrown sails, backed by l)oards and planks, 

the whole being secured by cables firmly wrapped round all. 

These operations occupied two days, after which ('a])tain 
Duchesne proceeded under easy steam for the nearest port 
(St. -John's), which was entered on the -JOth September. Most 
providentially, considering the disabled condition of the 
\^ESTA, she entered the harbour of St. John's before the rising 
of a severe gale, which sprang up on the same day. ^J'he 
energy, unwavering perseverance, and superior seamanshi]) 
exhibited by Captain Duchesne in bringing his vessel into 
I>ort, elicited the admiration and praise of all who visited the 
ship. 

The American Consul at St. John's made everv exertion to 

ft/ 

X^rocure vessels to go at once in search of the Ahctic or her 
l>oats. He succeeded in obtaining the brigantine Ann Eliza, 
^vhose owners (Messrs. Warren Ihos.) generously gave her 
^vithout charge. She sailed from St. John's on the 2nd 
October, with instructions to cruise in the vicinitv of the 
cratastrophe for three days. 

The Right Kev. Dr. Field also j)r()ni[)tly placed at the dis- 
l^osal of the American Consul his yacht, the Hawk, for the 
»ame purpose. 

The last monientK of the Aiutic are thus «j:ra])liically 
described* by Mr. Baahlam, the second officer of the 
Bteamer ; — 

-•• liluBtrated Loiidun News," 21ht Octobur, 1854. 
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** 111 about thirty miiiutes all the lower fires were out, 
** and, at the least, there were six feet of water in the 
** ship fore and aft. By this time the confusion amongst 
** the passengers was very great, but thev used all eiforts 
" to assist the crew to keep the pumps goiug, and iu 
** lightening the ship forward for the purpose of getting 
** at the leak from the inside, which we found to be use- 
** less, and numbers of them got into the boats, which 
** were still hanging to the davits. In forty-five minutes 
*' after the collision I came up from the forehold, and 
" informed the captain that the water was on a level with 
** the lower deck beams, and that it was impossible to get 
** at the leak. I then asked him what he thought would 
'* be the probable fate of the ship, when he stated his 
** belief to me that there was no hope of saving her. He 
** then told me to see to my boats. On going to those on 
** the port side I found them completely filled with men 
** and women, and no possibility of getting near them. 
** I immediatelv went to the starboard side and ordered 
*' two of the crew to lower the guard boat, and asked the 
'* captain what his intentions were, who replied that the 
** ship's fate would be his. I then asked him if he would 
'* not allow his son to go with me, as I intended to take a 
'* boat, but he returned me the answer that he should 
** share his fate. I then jumped into the boat, and was 
** ordered by the captain to cut away the tackle falls, and 
** drop under the stern. I did so; at which time about 
*' twenty persons, as I suppose, jumped overboard, of 
** whom seventeen or eighteen were picked up. I fell in 
** with another boat which had been lowered from the 
'* other side, and lightened Ikm* ot part oi her complement, 
*' leaving nineteen in her, and twenty-six in my own boat. 
** The last sight we had ot the ship hei- guards were level 
*' with tlie water, and the surtace of the sea strewed with 
" human beings, who had jumped or fallen overboard 
'* to whom, however, it was impossible for us to render 
** any assistance; and we soon lost sight of all, as the fog 
'* continued verv dense. I then asked the boat^s crew 
** whether they were willing to be govei'ned by me, which 
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" was unanimously approved, and I was put in complete 
romniaiid of both boats. 
■■ We were then about sixty miles S.E. of Cape Race. 
"' Deeming it my duty, for the safety of all, I took the 
' nearest course for the land, and, after pulling forty-two 
" hours, with nothing to guide us but the run of the sea, 
which I took to be heaving from the southward, and in 
a thick fog which lasted all the time, we reached Broad 
" Cove, some twelve miles North of Cape Hace." 
The Arctic, when she sailed from Liverpool on this ill- 
ted voyage, had ■'(05 souls on board, of whom only 87 were 
red. The hull, machinery, anil equipment of this steam- 
ip were insured for £115,00(1, as follows: — Inderwritten in 
e I'nited States, f 55,000 ; in Loudon, £-«).000; and in 
aagow, £20,000. 

The Vesta, which sailed from St. Peter's the day previous 
the collisiim. had 1!)7 persons on board, vin., a crew of 50 
an and 147 pasengers; of these 1-) were reported missing 
len she arrived at St. John's. 
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Chapter XVII. 

Steamship Coinpaiiii-s of tlie past. — linnaii Line. — National Line. — Guion 

Line. — Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Co. 

In tlu» eaily spriuj^ of 1850 Messrs. T<k1 and MaeCjiegor, iro0 
shipbuilders and engineers, Glasgow, launched the iron scre^ 
steamer City of (jLAsciow, a vessel of 1,()0() tons and -550 horse* 
power. During the spring and summer of that year she made 
several voyages between Glasgow and New York, hut in the 
latter part of the year she was purchased by the Liverpool, Ne\r 
York and Philadelphia Steamship ('( nij)any, and sailed from 
Liveipool to Philadelphi;i on the 17th December, LSoO. This 
vessel was the pioneer of what is bettei- known as the '* Inman * 
Line. This ill-fated vessel left port on 1st March, 1854, with 
four hundred and (»ighty persons on board, and was never again 
heard of. In 1851 the Inman ('omj)any purchased the steam- 
shij) Cjtv of Manciikstku, built also by Tod & MacGregor. 
Her registered tonnage was 'J, 1*^5 tons; her length !2T4 feet, 
and her breadth -'tS feet. She had a clipper bow and bowsprit, 
four masts s(|uare rigged on the fore and .main masts, witli her 
funnel between the main and mizzen masts. Other iron screw 
steameis, all having the beautiful <'lipper bow for which this 
lin(» was noted, wrrt» (juickly added to the Heet, comprising tlie 
Kam.akoo, Crrv of Hvltimork, Cnv of \\'amiin(;t()\, Cjtv of 
l^o>To\, Crrv OF Hrfstol, ('l^^ of Limfuiik, Criv of Lincoln, 
{'\'v\ OF LoM)()N, en's OF DriMLvM, Cnv of N f\\ York, City 
OF IVviUN, Cfiv of A.MWFur, Cfiv of JhtooKLVN, City of 

liUFssFLs, Crrv OF MoNIKFAL, C FI V OF ClIFsTFK, CiTY OF 

CmcA<io, Cn^ of 1{ichmo.\J) and Cfiv (»f Hfklin. 

During the fiist Hve yeai s ot its existence, the Inman Com- 
pany maintained a fortnightly service between Liveij)ool and 
Philadelphia, but in 1S57 it enlaigiMl the area of its operations 
by making New York one ot its ports of airival and by estab- 
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lishiug a fortniglitly line thither. Ou the collapse of the 
Collins Line, Mr. Inman at once assumed their dates of sailing, 
and increased the service to once a week, and was appointed 
to carry the Cniteil States mails between England and 
America, ^^'or were the Inman steamers, though screws, less 
swift than their predecessors. Their later steamers far sur- 
passed the swiftest steamers of the Collins Line, and one of 
these, the City of Paris, in 18()9 conveyed H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur to America in six days twenty-one hours, the quickest 
passage (up to that date) ever made to any port of the New 
Wcnld from Cork. 

Mr. Inman speK^ially directed his attention to the (conveyance 
of emigrant passengers across the Atlantic, and he and Mrs. 
Inuian, greatly to their credit, made a voj-age in one of their 
t^arliest emigrant steamers, expressly for the purpose of 
iAiiieliorating the discomforts and evils hitherto but too common 
ill emigrant ships. The following table shows how successful 
Ixe was in catering for the emigrant passenger trade: — 

PaSSKNOKUS LaNDKU at NkVV YoUK from THK UXITKI) KiNliDOM 

IN 1870:— 

C&hiu 
Line. Trips. PassenRcrs. Steerage. Total. 

Inman (W ... 8,635 ... 40,46.5 ... 44,100 

National 50 ... 2,442 ... 38,4'J4 ... 85,78(i 

Guion 55 ... 1,115 ... 27,054 ... 28,5GU 

Anchor 74 ... 1,087 ... 23,404 ... 25,041 

Canard 70 ... 7,088 ... 16,871 ... 24,50') 

Of the vessels named in the preceding page the (Uty of 
AVasuixgton and City of Bostox met with the sad fate that 
overtook the Presidext and the Pacific. Thev sailed, but 
never reached the desired haven, and in course of time were 
J>osted *' missing.'' Two of them, the City of Loxdox and the 
City of Limerick, were sold to Messrs. AV. H. lloss & Co., and 
tailed for some time between London and New York. The 
UiTY OF AxTWERP was purchased by Messrs. AVilliam Johnston 
^nd Co., who changed her name to Thaxkmoke and employed 
ter for several years in their Liverpool and Baltimore trade. 
By a strange fatality, each of the three steamers last named, 
tailed from its respective port and was never aftei-wards heard 
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of. The first two disappeared in 1881, and the third in 1890- 
The Cirv' of Richmond was sold to a firm who were the first to 
employ ocean liners for ocean pleasure cruising, and for two or 
three summers she sailed from Newcastle to the Norwegian 
fjords. 

Upon the death of Mr. William Inman, which occurred in 
1881, the management of the line was taken over by Messrs. 
Richardson, Spence & Co. Since then it has undergone 
several changes. Its title of Inman Line was discontinued, 
and that of * American " Line adopted, and its British head- 
quarters transferred from Liverpool to Southampton. It is 
now (190'3) one of the group of Atlantic steamship companies 
included in the " Morgan '' combine. 

In 18(j'3, a number of Liverp^ool merchants and shipowners^ 
anticipating a large trade would arise between this country and 
the Confederate States of North America on the termination 
of the civil war then raging, formed themselves into a com- 
pany under the title of the National Steam Navigation Co., 
with a capital of £700,000. It was the intention of the pro- 
moters of the company to establish a regular service of first- 
class steamships between Liverpool and the Southern States. 
The requisite capital was quickly subs<^'ribed, and three steam- 
ships were promptly acquired ; but, alas I the hoped-for peace 
did not arrive as soon as the promoters anticipated. Under 
these circumstances the Directors decided t^ enter into compe- 
tition with the Cunard and Inman Companies for a share of 
the passenger and goods trade to and from the Northern States. 
The pioneer vessel of the new company was the Louisiana, 
which vessel sailed on her maiden voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York in tlie year 1868. She was followed 
bv the ViRciiMA and the Pp:x\sylvama, each of these vessels 
being between •I.OOO and -1, 500 gross tonnage', and consecjuently 
they were the largest cargo carriers aHoat at that time. 
During the following yeai- (18(14) three new steamers of still 
larger tonnage were added to the fleet. These were named 
respectively The lirKEx, Krin and Helvktia. So successful 
were these vessels that twelve months later (1(S()5) two more 
steamers were built for the Company, viz., the Kn(;land and 
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Ue:nmark, both of 3,723 tons gross, and these were followed in 
1866 by the France, a vessel of about the same tonnage. 

A great advance in the size of the Company's steamers was 
made in 1868, when the Italy, a steamer of 4,300 tons, was 
placed on the line. Not only was the Italy the largest trans- 
atlantic liner at that date, but she was also the first in which 
compound engines were fitted. A somewhat smaller steam- 
ship, the Holland, of 3,847 tons gross, was built in 1869. 
The following year two very large and powerful vessels were 
added to the fleet. These were the Egypt, of 4,669 tons gross, 
and the Spain, of 4,512 tons ; both steamers were built on the 
Mersey, the former by the Liverpool Shipbuilding Co., and 
the latter by Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead. 

The Company now possessed a sufficiently large fleet to 
maintain a regular weekly service between Liverpool and New 
York, sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, and from New 
York every Saturday; and a fortnightly service from London 
to New York, via Havre. 

The steamships of this line were good, roomy, comfortable 

boats, with lofty 'tween decks. They carried immense cargoes 

of cotton, grain, provisions, and other American produce from 

the United States to Great Britain, and though they could not 

compare with the Cunard or Inman liners in the elegance of 

the accommodation provided for saloon passengers, yet they 

were well adapted for the conveyance of emigi^nts, of whom 

they carried large numbers. As they did not specially cater 

for saloon passengers, and carried no mails, they were not 

driven at the high ra^te of speed maintained by the premier 

transatlantic steamship companies. It is true that for a time 

the National Line held the ** Blue Ribbon " of the Atlantic, 

but this honourable position was held for a very short time 

only, and the vessel by which it was gained was sold to the 

Italian Government. The steamer referred to was the 

America, built and engined by Messrs. J. & (j. Thomson, 

Glasgow, in 1(S8.*5. Her gross tonnage was 5,52S tons, with 

compound engines of l,0(i4 horse-power nominal. Her length 

was 441 feet 8 inches; breadth, 51 feet *J inches: and her 

depth :U) feet. 
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In less than twelve months from the date of her launch, she 
was purchased by the Italian Government, by whom she was 
equipped as an armed cruiser, and renamed Italia. Prior to 
the construction of the America, the Company had increased 
its fleet bv the addition of the steamers Greece and Canada. 
On the 31st December, 1889, the Erix sailed with seventy-two 
persons on board, and disappeared without leaving a trace. 

After trading successfully for a number of years, the National 
Steamship (\mipany got into financial difficulties. Its vessels 
were dispersed ; the Liverpool service to Xew York was 
allmndoned, and onlv that from London retained. When the 
nineteenth century closed the only steamers sailing under its 
flag were the Amkiuca, Europe and Mamiattax. These three 
steamers are built of steel, and each carries four masts. They 
are all driven by triple-expansion engines, and the last-named 
vessel is a twin-screw steamer. The lespective measurements 
are as follows : — 

Amkrica, 5,158 tons gross, built and engined by Gourlay 
Brothers & Co., Dundee, in 1891, is 4-{5 feet long, 40 feet 
•3 inches broad, and 25 feet 2 inches deep, with engines of 
51t) nominal horse-power. 

EruoPK, 5,.*{()2 tons gross, built and engined by Palmei's, 
Limited, X(»weastle, in 181)1, is 4-55 t'e(»t long, 4(1 feet 4 inches 
broad, and 25 feet 2 inches deep, with engines of 545 nominal 
horse- power. 

Mamiattax, 8,(M)4 tons gross, built and engined by Harland 
and Wolff, Belfast, in 1898, is 490 feet 5 inehes long, 50 feet 
'{ inches broad, and 25 IVet deep, with (Migines of 478 nominal 
horse-pow(M. 

The National Line, like the Innian Line, has now been 
abscM'bed bv the Anjeriean combine. 

For seveial years piior to 18(1.*), Mr. St(»plien H. (iuion, of 
N(»w York, had established a line of clipjx'r ships between that 
port and Liveipool. Finding it impossible to contend against 
scr(»w steaniejs in the ocean tiade, he (Miteicd (in the vear 
named) into an ariangement to su])ply, through his old connec- 
tions and agents in .\nierica, the Cunard and National Com- 
pani(»s with steerage passengers an<l cargo for their steamers. 
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This arrangement held good until 1866, when Mr. Guion, in 
eo-partnery with others, fonned a steamship company whose 
official title was '' The Liverpool and Great Western Steamship 
Co./' but which was popularly known as the Guion Line. The 
first steamer of the new line was the iron screw steamer 
Manhattan, which sailed from Liverpool to New York in 
August, 1866. This steamer was still afloat in 190-], being 
then the property of Messrs. W. H. Ross & Co., by whom she 
was renamed the City of Lincoln. The fleet of the Guion 
Line was speedily sufficiently numerous to maintain a regular 
weekly service from Liverpool to Xew York, and within six 
yeai*s of the formation of the (^onipany it possessed eight first- 
olaas iron screw steamships, each of about '{,000 tons burthen. 
Thev were named after the AVestein States of America, viz., 
Manhattan, Nkkraska, Mixxksota, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Wlsconsix, and AYyomixc;. In 1S74 tlie Moxtaxa, of 
-K'^OO tons, was added to the fleet, which was further iucieased 
in 1H75 bv the addition of the Dakota. 

None of the vessels named had distinguished themselves by 

their extraordinary speed; but in 1879 there was built for the 

Onion Line, by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Com])any, the 

steamer Arizoxa. She was an entirely new type of vessel. 

The older ships, though differing in their models, might be 

described generally as brig rigged screw steamers carrying a 

single funnel amidships, and having their saloons aft. The 

Arizoxa carried four masts, of which the fore and main were 

square rigged, and two funnels between the main and mizzen 

masts. The saloon was situated amidships, and was superbly 

furnished. The length of the Arizoxa was 450 feet, her 

breadth 45 feet, and her depth -{5 feet. She sailed on her first 

voyage from Liverpool to Xew York on the -Ust May, 1S79, 

and is at the present date {190.*{) en) ployed as a troopship by 

the U.S. Government, her name having been changed to the 

Haxhick. 

A sister vessel to the Aki/ona was built by the same builders 
in 1881. She was larger and more powerful than tiie Ari/on v, 
and increased the reputation for speed which that steamer had 
created. The Alaska left Liverpool on her maiden voyage on 
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In less than twelve months from the date of her launch, she 
wa« purchased by the Italian Government, by whom she was 
equipped as an armed cruiser, and renamed Italia. Prior to 
the construction of the America, the Company had increased 
its fleet by the addition of the steamers Greece and Canada. 
On the 31st December, 1889, the Erix sailed with seventy-two 
persons on board, and disappeared without leaving a trace. 

After trading successfully for a number of years, the National 
Steamship Company got into financial difficulties. Its vessels 
were dispersed ; the Liverpool service to New York was 
a'lmndoned, and onlv that from London retained. When the 
nineteenth century closed the only steamers sailing under its 
flag were the Amkuica, Europe and Manjiattax. These three 
steamers are l)uilt of steel, and each carries four masts. They 
are all driven by triple-expansion engines, and the last-named 
vessel is a twin-screw steamer. The respective measurements 
are as follows : — 

America, 5,158 tons gross, built and engined by Gourlay 
Brothers & Co., Dundee, in 1891, is 4-{5 feet long, 40 feet 
'^ inches broad, and 25 feet 2 inches deep, with engines of 
51() nominal horse-power. 

EruoPE, 5,.'K)2 tons gross, built and engined by Palmers, 
Limited, Newcastle, in 1891, is 4'{5 feet long, 4(1 feet 4 inches 
broad, and 25 feet 2 inches deep, with engines of 545 nominal 
horse- power. 

Maniiattax, 8,004 tons gross, built and engined by Harland 
and Wolff, Belfast, in 1898, is 490 feet 5 inches long, 50 feet 
• 5 inches broad, and 25 t'(M»l (le(»p, with (Migines of 478 nominal 
h()rse-j)ower. 

The National Line, like the Innian Line, has now been 
absorbed bv the .\nieiican combine. 

For seveial ymirs prior to 18(l-), Mr. Stephen H. Guiou, of 
Nt»w York, had established a line of* (•lip])er ships between that 
port and Liveipool. Finding it impossible to contend against 
seiew steanieis in the ocean tiade, he enteicd (in the vear 
named) intc an ariangement to supply, through his old connec- 
tions and agents in .\meiiea, the Cunard and National Com- 
panies with steerage passengers and cargo for their steamers. 
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This arrangement held good until 1866, when Mr. Guion, in 
co-partnery with others, formed a steamship company whose 
official title was ** The Liverpool and Great Western Steamship 
Co.,*' but which was popularly known as the Guion Line. The 
first steamer of the new line was the iron screw steamer 
Maxiiattax, which sailed from Liverpool to New York in 
August, 1866. This steamer was still afloat in 190*], being 
then the property of Messrs. W. H. Ross & Co., l)y whom she 
was renamed the Cjty of Lincoln. The fleet of the Guion 
Line was speedily sufficiently numerous to maintain a regular 
weekly service from Liverpool to New York, and within six 
years of the formation of the Company it possessed eight first- 
class iron screw steamships, each of about '{,000 tons burthen. 
They were named after the Western States of America, viz., 
Manhattan, Nkhraska, Minnksota, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Wisconsin, and Wyominc;. In 1<S74 the Montana, of 
'),500 tons, was added to the fleet, which was fuither increased 
in 1875 bv the addition of the Dakota. 

None of the vessels named had distinguished themselves by 
their extraordinary speed; but in IcSTO there was built for the 
Guion Line, by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company, the 
steamer Arizona. She was an entirely new type of vessel. 
The older ships, though differing in their models, might be 
described generally as brig rigged screw steamers carrying a 
single funnel amidships, and having their saloons aft. The 
Arizona carried four masts, of which the fore* and main were 
s(|uare rigged, and two funnels between the main and mizzen 
masts. The saloon was situated amidships, and was superbly 
furnished. The length of the Arizona was 450 feet, her 
breadth 45 feet, and her depth -55 feet. She sailed on her first 
vovage from Liverpool to New York on the -{Lst May, 1S79, 
and is at the present date (IfJO'l) employed as a troopship by 
the U.S. Government, her name having been changed to the 
Hancock. 

A sister vessel to the Akizona was built by the same builders 
in 1881. She was larger and more powerful than the Arizona, 
and increased the reputation for speed which that steamer had 
created. The Alaska left Liverpool on her maiden voyage on 
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the 29th October, 1881. On the 12th September, 1882, she 
sailed from New York, and completed her voyage to Queens- 
town in days 18 hours and ']8 minutes. This rapid passagie 
was, however, excelled by the same Company's steamer 
Oregon, which sailed from Liverpool to Xew York on the 6th 
October, 188-3, and made the passage from Queenstown to 
Saudv Hook in (i days 10 hours and 9 minutes. The Oregon 
was also built and engined by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. 
She was 501 feet long, 54 feet 2 inches broad, and '58 feet deep. 
Her gross tonnage was 7,375 tons : and her engines developed 
13,500 horse-power, giving a speed of 18 knots per hour. Her 
career was a brief but brilliant one. Built in 1883, she sank 
after a collision with an American schooner on the 11th March, 
in 1886. 

These three celebrated steamers, the Alaska, Arizona and 
Oregon were popularly known as the ** Greyhounds of the 
Atlantic.'' As has been stated, the Ore(;on was lost after 
collision, the Arizona is still afloat, and the Alaska was sold 
in 1902 for the purpose of breaking up. After the decease of 
Ifr. S. B. Guion, which occurred on the 19th December, 1885, 
the steamers of the fleet were gradually disposed of to various 
purchasers. The firm, however, of Guion & Co. is still in 
existence, as passenger agents, the business being carried on by 
Mr. Frank Kanisden and Mr. 1. O. Roberts. 

The Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Company, better 
known as the ** Galwav Line," was established by a number of 
English and Irish gentlemen, who in -January, 1859, proposed 
to the Hritish Government to rarrv H.M. mails from Galwav 
to Portland, Boston, or Xew York, via St. John's, Newfound- 
land, or otherwise, for the sum of £.*{,()0() on the round voyage. 
Thev further offered *' to convey telegraphic messages from the 
T nited Kingdom to British North America and the United 
States in six days, casualties excepted." As the Atlantic cable 
was not then in existence, the Govern nient was favourably 
disposed to tin* scheme, and on the 21st April, 1859, a contract 
was enttMcd into with the said roni])any, based on the terms of 
the pi'oposals made to the Government. 

On the lOth June following, the Roval Atlantic Steam Xavi- 
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gation Company contracted with Messrs. Palmer, of Newcastle, 
for the construction of two steamships, the cost of each to be 
£95,000; and five days later (15th June) they concluded a 
similar contract with Messrs. Samuelson, of Hull, for two 
steamships, to cost £97,000 each. As the date of the commence- 
ment of the postal service, according to the Government con- 
tract, was fixed for June, 1800, the contract with the builders 
stipulated for delivery of the vessels within eleven months from 
the date of the agreement. It was also a condition of the 
contracts, that the ships were to be built according to lines, 
plans, and specifications approved by the Admiralty. The four 
steamships referred to were almost uniform in model, measure- 
ment and equipment. Kach measured about 2,800 tons, with 
engines of about 850 nominal horse-power. Their principal 
dimensions were — Length •{()() feet, beam 40 feet, and depth of 
hold 'i2 feet. Those built by Messrs. Palmer were named 
CoxNAiGHT and Hibernia, and those by Messrs. Samuelson, 
C'oLi'MBiA and Axglia. A clause in the CVmipany's contract 
with the builders specified " that each of the said vessels 
when completed was, on a fair and proper trial thereof, to 
accomplish a speed at the rate of 20 statute miles per hour in 
smooth water, and to consume not more than 8,800 pounds of 
fuel per hour." In the case of the Connaught this condition 
was not complied with, for on her trial trip the Government 
Inspector reported that the speed of this ** vessel was about 
thirteen knots." 

From its commencement the Company was in difficulties. 
I'he sec(md steamer, the Hihkrma, on being surveyed by the 
Government Inspectors, was found to be leaky. None of the 
vessels were delivered within the time agreed upon, and in 
order to keep faith with the Goverinnent the Company was 
compelled to charter a steamer to inaugurate the sei'vice. 
They accordingly hired from the Messrs. Malcomsons, of 
Waterford, one of their Liverpool and Kiver Plate steamers, 
the Paraxa, which sailed from Galwav on the 2Tth June, 18()0, 
and arrived at St. John's in seven days tliirteen and a half 
hours, or one day thirteen and a half hours beyond the stipu- 
lated time for delivering the telegraph messages at St. John's. 

H 
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The second steamer to sail from Galwav was the Conxaugjit, 
which sailed for Boston direct on the 11th Julv, and was 
twenty-two and a half hours over contract time in arriving at 
that port. This steamer was totally lost on her second 

voyage in October of the same year. 

The third steamer of the Companv sailed from Galwav on 
the 9th April, 18G1, and returned in May following in a dis- 
abled condition, having met with ice on the passage. She made 
the slowest passage outwards of any of the fleet, having taken 
ten days seven and a half hours to reach iSt. John's, and 
seventeen days twentv and three (luarter hours to reach Boston. 

As two of their own steamers were unavailable, the one being 
lost and the other disabled, the Directors found it necessary to 
take up outside steamers. They therefore chartered the 
Prince Albert, and purchased the Adriatic, one of the latest 
and most famous of the Collins Line. She appears to have 
been the only vessel belonging to the Company capable of 
carrying out the terms of the Government Contract. She 
completed the run from Galway to St. John's in the specified 
time, six days, and to New York in one day fifteen hours and 
fifteen minutes less than contract time. On her return she 
made the passage from St. John's to Galway in five days 
nineteen hours and three quarters, the shortest passage on 
record from port to ])()rt across the Athmtic. It is impossible 
to state what would have been the result had the steamers 
built for the Company been e(|ual io the Adriatic, but she was 
secured t^)o late to retrieve the fortunes of the Company. 
Cnable under such adverse circumstances to raise fresh capital, 
the managers of the Company had no course left but to 
abandon their undertaking, and they terminated their contract 
in May, 18(11 . This unfortunate enterprise entailed a loss t4) 
the Government of about £*l-"),0()(), wliilc it is probable that the 
loss incurred by tlic shareholders of the Company was not less 
than £l-')0,()0() during the short period of its existence. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

The Orion wrecked off Portpatrick, 1850. — The steamer Neptune. — 

A second " Grace Darling," 185'2. 

OxE of the most convincing proofs of the splendid manage- 
ment of the several steamship companies which trade between 
Liverpool and Glasgow, of the skill and honest workmanship 
put into the vessels, and of the great care exercised by the 
officers who navigate these ships, is the fact that for upwards 
of eighty years there has been but one disaster accompanied 
bv loss of life cm this station. 

The disaster referred to was described at the time as ** a 
disaster occasioned by the most culpable carelessness.'' It 
was, unfortunately, attended with frightful loss of life. The 
Orion, a splendidly fitted and powerful steamer, sailed 
from Liverpool for Glasgow, on Monday afternoon, 18th 
June, 1850, with about 170 passengers in addition to a crew of 
40 all told. It was an ideal summer trip; the night was fine 
and clear, and the sea perfectly smooth. All went well with 
the steamer and those on board until, about a quarter past one 
on the Tuesday morning, the sleeping passengers were rudely 
awakened by the concussion, as the ship struck violently on the 
rocks, close to the Lighthouse at the entrance to Portpatrick 
Harbour. The vessel, which was steaming at full speed at 
the time, filled instantly, and sank in a few minutes. The 
night was so tranquil that many of the passengers had slept 
on deck, but the majority were asleep in the cabins below 
when the catastrophe occurred. The scene of horror and 
dismay which followed can be but faintly conceived. A wild 
rush of crew and passengers was made to the boats. The first 
boat lowered to the water was so crowded instantly with panic- 
stricken passengers, that she capsized, and all who were in her 
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were drowned. A second boat was launched, in which some 
ladies were placed, and these reached the harbour safely. One 
redeeming feature in this tragic narrative is the splendid 
heroism displayed by many of the gentlemen passengers. The 
second boat when launched was in the first instance filled by 
men, but when the officers of the ship suggested to them that 
their first duty was to save the women and children, most of 
the men instantly left the boat, and assisted females to occupy 
the places they had surrendered, who were thus happily 
preserved. 

Shortly after this boat got away the ill-fated Orion sank, 
and all on board either went down with her, or were left 
floating on the surface of the water, or clinging to floating 
portions of the wreck. 

The Ardrossan and Fleetwood steamship Fenella passed the 
scene immediately after the disaster occurred, and the Captain 
at once stopped his ship, lowered his boats, and rendered 
valuable assistance in saving lives. The Lighthouse keepers 
and Coastguards had also observed the vessel coming too close 
in shore, and, anticipating a catastrophe, had awakened the 
local boatmen. Owing to this, numerous boats had instantly 
put off, and these picked up a large number of those floating. 
By the continued efforts of the Fknella's crew, and the Port- 
patrick boatmen, about loO persons were rescued. This 
dreadful catastrophe carried mourning into many of the most 
respcM'table families in Liverpool and (ilasgow. Amongst 
those who perished were Captain McNeil (brother of the Lord 
Advocate), his wife and two daughters; Dr. Burns, one of the 
most popular men in (xlasgow, professor of Surgery at the 
Iniversity, and brother to the Managing owners in Glasgow; 
Miss Morris, his niece: and Mastci* Martin, a son of one of the 
Liverpool owners. The trial of the Captain, and first and 
second mates of the Orion, for the "culpable bereavement of 
the lives of the passengers " who were lost by the wreck of 
that steamer, as before narrated, took place at Edinburgh, 
before the lligli Court of lust ice, on the 29th August, 1850. 
It was proved that during the second mate's watch, the vessel 
approached closer to the shore more than was usual by upwards 
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of a mile, and that this course was maintained notwithstanding 
the warning exclamations of the experienced seamen who were 
on the look out. 

It was further proved that the Captain had come on deck 
several times during the second mate's watch, and each time 
had observed both the compass, and the ship's proximity to the 
shore, which could be clearly seen, and yet did not countermand 
the second mate's instructions. 

The charge against the first mate was withdrawn, but at the 
end of the trial, which lasted two days, the Court sentenceil 
the Captain to be imprisoned for eighteen months, and the 
second mate to be transported for seven years. 

It is a relief to turn from this sad story to an incident con- 
nected with the steamer Xeptunk,* of which the heroine was 
a young Norwegian girl, who has been appropriately termed 
*' A second Grace Darling." During the 25th, 2()th and 27th 
November, 1852, a strong gale prevailed in the North Sea. 
About midnight on the last date the Neptune arrived off the 
Lighthouse at the entrance to Flekke Fjord, Norway. She 
was bound from London to St. Petersburg, and had the pilot 
flag flying at her masthead. Just at daybreak the steamer 
was observed by a young girl, who immediately called up two 
of the boatmen, who, however, were not apparently inclined to 
respond to the call. 

The girl, however, realizing the urgency of the appeal for a 
pilot, reproached the men with being afraid of the weather, and 
under the pressure of her taunts they got their boat out to go 
to the assistance of the Neptune, the girl accompanying them. 
When they got near the ship they found that, owing to the 
heavy surge, it was impossible to get close to the ship's side. 
A rope was thrown to them, and caught by the girl, who twisted 
it round her waist and arm, then jumped int« the sea and was 
hauled on board the steamer; the two men thereupon followed 
her example. This help was most welcome, and the Captain 
was the more pleased to receive it owing to his cargo having 
shifted. With the assistance of the Norwegians the rest of 

* For further particulars respecting this steamer, see the History of the 

Waterford Steamship Co. in Part TT. 
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the voyage was safely accompli sited. There were eight lady 
pasaengera nii board the Xeptune, who made much of the 
Norse " Grace Darling," provided her with dry clothing, and 
gave her a handsome donution in cash. The seamen and 
firemen also contributed three pounds (£-3) for the same pur- 
pose, and on the return voyage she was put ashore at the place 
where she embarked, most fortunately with a considerable 
amount of cash in her possession, as her master refused to 
permit her to return to his service. 
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Chapter XIX. 

The Eastern Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and the Great Eastern, 

steamship. 

In the year 1851 a steamship company was promoted in 
London, under the title of the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, for the purpose of establishing a direct 
line of leviathan steamers between England and India, ina 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The services of the most distinguished engineers of the 
period were secured, Mr. J. K. Brunei being appointed the 
consulting engineer of the company. An order was placed 
with Messrs. Scott Russell & Co. for the pioneer steamer, 
which it was at first the intention of the company to call the 
Leviathan, but that name was subsequently abandoned in 
favour of Great Eastern. She was to be propelled by paddle 
wheels and a propeller. Mr. Scott Russell designed the lines, 
and constructed the hull of the vessel, as well as the engines 
of 1,000 h.p. nom. to drive the paddle wheels. Messrs. James 
Watt & Co., of Soho, designed and constructed the engines, of 
1,500 h. p. nom., to drive the screw propeller. As a matter of 
course, some considerable time was occupied in preparing the 
plans for so gigantic a ship -one which was not only the 
largest ever built up to that date, but which remained the 
largest steamer built to the end of the 19th century. The 
necessary plans, specifications and yard preparations were 
completed during the spring of 1854, and on the Ist of May 
of that vear, the construction of the Great PiASTKRN was com- 
menced by Mr. Scott Russell in his shipbuilding yard at 
Millwall, on the north side of the Thames. She was built 
with a double hull from the keel to the water line, the inner 
and the outer skin being of equal thickness of iron, with a 
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space between of 34 inches. If required for ballasting 
purposes, this space could be filled with 2,500 tons of water. 
The length of the Great Eastern was 675 feet, her breadth 
83 feet, and her depth 60 feet. She was divided into 60 water- 
tight compartments, each 60 feet long. She carried six 
masts — the mizzen mast of wood, and the remaining five of 
hollow wrought iron. Three of these masts carried square 
sails, the other three were fore and aft rigged. She had five 
funnels, two of which were placed forward of the paddle 
boxes and three aft. Her hull was constructed of 30,000 
plates of iron, weighing 10,000 tons, and joined together by 
3,000,000 rivets. " Her cylinders, the four largest in the 
world . . . (each) 18 feet long, 6 feet in diameter, and 28 
tons weight, were successfully cast at the Engineering Works 
of Messrs. Scott Russell & Co., Millwall." * 

In her equipment were included twenty large lifeboats, and 
it was intended that she should carry in addition two small 
steamers, each 100 feet long, to be used for landing and 
embarking passengers or luggage. 

She was designed to carry" 10,000 troops or 4,000 passengers, 
viz., 800 first-class, 2,000 second-class, and 800 third-class, in 
addition to a crew of about 400, and she was capable of 
stowing 12,000 tons of coal. 

Although, nominally, the engines which drove the paddle 
wheels were of 1,000 h. p., they were capable of working up 
to 5,000 h. p., while the screw engines worked up to 6,000 
h. p., or with combined paddle and screw her engines could 
develop 11,000 h. p., w^hich it was estimated would enable her 
to maintain at sea a speed of 20 knots per hour, and to accom- 
plish the voyage between England and Australia in 30 days. 
" It is a question of much interest to determine what 
** amount of speed this power will impart to the vessel. 
" Messrs. James Watt & Co.'s anticipation is that the 
" speed of the vessel will be about seventeen miles per 
" hour, and from that to eighteen miles seems to be about 
" the limit engineers have hitherto predicted. But we 
" believe that these anticipations fall very short of what 

■■'• " Illustrated London News." 
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** the real speed will be, and which we do not hesitate to 
*' predict, will turn out to be between twenty-four and 
** twenty-five miles per hour/' (** Illustrated London 
News," 2lkd May, 1857). 
On Tuesday, 'ird November, 1857, the first attempt was 
made to launch the Great Eastern. The hour named for 
commencing the launching operations was 11 o^clock, and was 
kept fairly punctually. The chief machinery for moving the 
hull was boxed off, and nearly altogether out of sight. The 
vessel's name, Leviathan, was given by Miss Hope (who 
afterwards became the Duchess of Newcastle), the daughter of 
the Chairman of the Great Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company, and the name displayed upon a board ; the change 
of name from Great Eastern to Leviathan occasioning ai* 
good deal of surprise. After the customary bottle of wine was. 
smashed against the vessel's bow, a " fortissimo obligato " of 
sledge hammers resounded above and around then ceased^ 
The great ship moved for a few feet, then stopped. Th^ 
congregated thousands waited in suspense, when suddenly a. 
terrific report was heard. One of the powerful drums used in 
the launch had cracked. An order had been misunderstood; 
the after-winch handles were turned the wrong way; the 
heavy iron handles revolved wildly, striking down the men, 
fracturing their arms and legs, and with a fatal result in one 
instance. 

A second attempt was made to launch the Leviathan on 
Thursday, lJ)th November, 1857, but the ettorts were even less 
successful than on the first occcasion, for despite all the 
mechanical power brought to bear on her she would not move 
an inch. r 

On Monday, lltli I a unary, 1858, hunichin^ operations 
were resumed at Mill wall, and the monster ship was moved 
riverwanls to the extent ot 20 feet. On Tuesdav a further 
advance was made until a little atttM- -{ o'clock in the after- 
noon, when, having moved Ki teet 10 inclies att, and 15 feet 
1 in<h torwarcl, it was thoufj:ht desirahle to suspend operations. 
At lii^h water on the latter day the shij) was water borne to 
tlie height of 7^ feet, which had the effect of diminishing the 
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Tesistance to the extent of 4,000 tons. The yard and river 
l)anks were crowded with spectators on the following day 
{Wednesday), in the expectation that the ship would float, but 
she was only moved another 2| inches. On Thursday the 
Xeviathan was pushed down the full extent of the ways, and 
there left for the next spring tides. 

The completion of the launch of this stupendous and 
leautiful vessel took place on Sunday, 31st January, 1858, 
under the most favourable circumstances, and unattended 
with a single accident, the higih tide lifting the vessel clear off 
the ways. 

It is incomprehensible how so eminent an engineer as 
Brunei should have made such a mistake as to attempt to force 
so huge a fabric broadside on into the river. The costly 
experiment added £120,000 to the cost of the ship, and 
practically ruined the company. 

From the commencement of the company's operations, the 
directors were hampered by the failure of many of the share- 
holders to meet the calls upon their shares when due. To 
add to these difficulties, Messrs. Scott Kussell & Co. (the 
builders of the ship), in 1855, found themselves unable to 
meet their obligations, and to complete the construction of the 
Great Eastern. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the company, held on the 
15th February, 1850, the chairman reported that the failure 
of Mr. Scott Russell would be a cause of some dehw, 
and of some increased cost in the completion of their vessel, 
which would be undertaken by the company's engineer, Mr. 
J. K. Brunei. Twelve months later it was announced that 
calls to date amounted to £600,000, of which nearly 
£200,000 remained unpaid, owing to a number of other share- 
holders, in addition to Mr. Scott Russell, liavin<j[ i)ee()nie insolvent. 

The opening months of 1858 saw the Great Eastern 
successfully launched, but the Great Eastern Steam Naviga- 
tion Company had not the funds necessary for her equipment. 
During the year the company was wound up by the sale and 
ti-ansfer of the ship to a new company for the sum of 
£160,000— 



n 



n 
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" All the capital had been expended, the public refused 

** to advance any more money, and if the directors wished 

" their ship to be anything but a helpless, unfinished 

" carcase on the waters £300,000 more must be found to 

** make her ready for sea. To the exertions of Mr. 

** Campbell (the present chairman of the Board), and to 

** Mr. William Jackson (the eminent and well-known 

** contractor of Birkenhead), we believe is greatly owing 

" the pleasant result of our being at length able to 

** announce that the Great Eastern is ready for sea. 

" But one still more remarkable aid was forthcoming, and 

" which we could hardly believe, only that we have it on 

** the best authority — it was a subscription of no less than 

£50,000 of the supplementary capital, in sums of £1 to 

£5, by persons in the humblest ranks of life (domestic 

** servants, costermongers, greengrocers and labourers)— 

** who tendered their money avowedly without any 

'* expectation of profit, but solely that they might hear of 

** the great ship, which they looked upon as the pride of 

** England, being fairly afloat on the deep waters. Such 

** a fact at once took the vessel out of the category of mere 

** commercial undertakings, and more than anything else 

'' stimulated the brave men who were her projectors to 

" renewed exertions for her ultimate completion.'' 

('* Illustrated London ^'ews," I'Uh August, 1859). 

The sum of £-^00,000 having been subscribed for the new 

undertaking, the dirtM^'tors had, after paying for the vessel, a 

surplus of 1*140,000 to comph^te her e(|uipment and make her 

ready for sea. Her new owners took possession of her early in 

1859, but it was not until Se])teniber ot* that year that she was 

sufficiently complete to make lier first trial trip. While on 

this trip, and when off Hastings, a siiocking accident occurred, 

through the ex])l()sion of one of the funnel chasings, causing 

the death of six men, injuring several others, and virtually 

wrecking tlie grand saloon. As no further damage was done 

to the hull or machinery, she proceeded to Portland, and the 

necessary repairs having been completed at an outlay of 

£5,000, slie resumed her voyage to Holyhead on the 8th 
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October. She started on her return trial trip from Holyhead 
to Southampton on the 2nd November, 1859, where she 
remained until the 17th June, 1860. 

The Great Eastern was advertised to leave Southampton 
on her first voyage to New York on Saturday, 16th June, 
1860, but, in consequence of bad weather on that date, the 
sailing was postponed until the following morning. She 
carried only 36 passengers, including several ladies, on this 
trip. The voyage across the Atlantic occupied eleven days. 
The greatest speed attained was 14^ knots per hour, and the 
greatest distance run by her in any one day was 333 miles. 
Immense crowds assembled to witness her arrival in New 
York Harbour, and she was welcomed with great enthusiasm. 
She passed the battery at 4-30 p.m. on the 28th June, 1860. 

The promoters of the Great Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company were very sanguine that the Government would 
frequently employ their vessel for the conveyance of troops, of 
which they estimated she could carry ten thousand. The 
Government very wisely never risked so great a body of men 
in one vessel. 

The only occasion on which the Great Eastern was made 

use of as a troopship was during the threatened rupture 

between England and the Federal Government of America, in 

connection with the '** Trent Affair.'' She made her first 

entry into the port of Liverpool on the 4th June, having made 

the passage from New York in J) days 11 hours. She had on 

board 212 passengers and a large cargo. On Thursday, 27th 

June, 1861, she sailed out of the Mersey on a voyage to 

Quebec, with troops to reinforce the Canadian garrisons. The 

day was cloudless, there was brilliant sunshine, and the piers 

Und dock walls for five miles, as well as the landing-stages. 

Were lined with spectators, who, as the great sliip passed them, 

I'esponded most heartily to the clieers raised bv the soldiers 

Vrho thronged the upper deck and the lower portions of the 

As she passed the landing-stages she fired salutes, and also 
on passing the Kock Battery. There were on board the 
Great Eastern, not 10,000 troops as her promoters 
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auticipated, but 2,125 men of all ranks, accompanied by 159 
wives and 244 children of the soldiers. There were also about 
40 civilian passengers in the saloon. 

She left Quebec on her return voyage on the Gth August, 
arriving in Liverpool on the 15th idem, and resumed her 
sailings to New York. 

She sailed from Liverpool for New York on the 10th 
September, under the command of Captain Walker, having on 
board 175 cabin and 193 steerage passengers. On the 
following Thursday she encountered a heavy gale, during 
which, when about 280 miles westward of Cape Clear, her 
steering apparatus became deranged and broken, and five of 
her lifeboats were carried away. For two days and nights she 
lay helpless, exposed to a terrific sea. Her internal fittings 
were in consequence seriously damaged, and her passengers 
greatly alarmed for their safety. The Captain decided to 
abandon the voyage and put back to Queenstown, arriving in 
the harbour on the Tuesday following. The passengers, when 
once more on terra firma, relieved their feelings by publishing 
some very angry letters in the Press, in which they reflected 
very severely on the managers of the company, but gave 
unqualified praise to Captain Walker for the manner in which 
he had handled the great ship in her disabled state. 

The laying of submarine cables, commenced in 1865, oifered 
employment for which the Great Eastern was specially suit- 
able, and in which she was constantly engaged for a period of 
ten vears. 

Shortlv after noon on the 'K)th June, 18G6, the Great 
P]aster\ left the Med way, having on board the second 
Atlantic cable. She was convoyed bv H.M.S. Adder as far as 

» ft 

the Xore. As she steamed ])ast Garrison Point she was loudlv 
cliecred by a vast concourse ot people who had gathered there. 
She proceeded direct to Berehaven, in the extreme South- 
West of Ireland, which was to be her starting point for laying 
the submarine cable. Four weeks later, or to be exact, ab'.ut 
o o'clock (English time) on the 2Tth July, this great task was 
successfully accom])lislied. One of the earliest messages 
transniitlcd by the cable was the following from H.M. 
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Queen Victoria to the President of the United States of 
America : — 

"The Queen congratulates the President on the 

" successful completion of an undertaking which she 

" hopes may serve as an additional hond of union between 

" the United States and England/' 

President Johnson suitably acknowledged the Royal 

despatch, and reciprocated the good wishes contained in it. 

[A most interesting diary of the Atlantic Telegraph 

Expedition is published in the Annual Register for 1866.] 

In 1867 her cable-laying services were interrupted by a 
charter to a French company, who employed her between 
Brest and New York, carrying passengers to and from the 
great French Exhibition. For this service she was fitted with 
new boilers for the screw engines, and her saloons were altered 
and redecorated. 

After the completion of her charter with the French com- 
pany, she was taken up by the Telegraphic Construction and 
Maintenance Company, in whose service she remained for 
seven years. During this period she succeeded in laying the 
cable between Brest and Duckburgh, near Boston, Mass., in 
1868; between Aden and Bombay in 1870; between Valentia 
and Heart's Content, in 1873 and 1874; completing her 
charter to the Telegraphic Construction Company in July, 
1875. The amount received for charter was at the rate of 
£20,000 per annum, nett form. 

^ The last years of this noble vessel were ignominious. She 
was chartered i n 18^6 by ** Lewis's,'* who used her for a 
couple of years as a huge floating advertisement on the 
Mersev. She afterwards went to several Ports as a " show " 
ship, and finally returned to the Mersey to be broken up on 
the 20th November, 1888. Her owners at this time were 
probably the only persons who ever realized a handsome profit 
out of her during her varied career. The following is a list of 
the prices obtained at the sale of the various parts of the hull 
and equipment : — 

Eleven-ton Trotman's anchor, 'i-J guineas, in addition to a 
number of other anchors, which realized £6 to £7 15s. per 
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ton; oak lifeboat, 2 guineas; cutter, SOs. ; iron masts, £9 to 
£17 10s. each; copper steam piping, £2,960; gun metal, 
£6,400; scrap yellow brass, £1,760; sheet lead, £367 lOs.; 
lead piping, £'i67 10s. ; iron plates forming the hull, £12,600: 
iron beams, £2 Vh. per ton ; scrap rivets, £2 6s. per ton ;► 
boiler tubes, £49 7s. 6d. * 

So ended the career of the most celebrated ship of the 19t 
century. 



*:'The above figures are obtained from " Donaldfon's Engineers* Annual/' 

1900, by permission . 
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Chapter XX. 

Steam to Australia. — Sophia Jank, first steamer from Great Britain to 

Australia, 1831. — The steamship Grkat Britain sails for Melbourne, 1852. — 

Sketch of her after career. — The Golden Age. — The auxiliary screw steamer 

Royal Charteu. — Sails on her maiden voyage, 1856. — Totally lost, 1859. 

The first voyage by a steamer ever made between Great 
Britain and Australia was in IS^U by the Sophia Jane, a 
i^mall vessel of 25() tons burthen and 50 h.p. (see reference to 
this vessel in the History of the Cork Steamship Co., Limited). 
Twenty-one years later the owners of the Great Britain, 
the Liverpool and Australian Steam Navigation Co. (Messrs. 
Gibbs, Bright & Co., Managers), induced by the great rush of 
emigrants to the newly discovered Australian goldfields, 
decided to supplement their *' Kagle " Line of Packets by the 
addition of screw steamers and issued an advertisement as 
follows : — 

** Steam from Liverpool to Australia, forming part of the 
" * Eagle ' Line of Packets. 

'' The Great Britain, S.S., :;,500 tons and 500 h.p., B. 
** R. Matthews, R.N., Commander, will be despatched for 
*' Melbourne and Sydney, X.S.W., calling at the Cape 
" of Good Hope for coals, water and fresh provisions, on 
*' Saturday, 21st August, 1852, at 1 p.m. This mag- 
" nificent ship, fitted up with every possible convenience, 
'* has just performed her trial voyage to New York in the 
*' most satisfactory manner. 

"Fares: After Saloon, to Melbourne, 70 guineas and 
*' upwards. Five guineas extra t<) Sydney, N.S.W. 
** To Cape of Good Hope, 50 guineas. 
*' Loading Berth, Wellingtcm Dock. 
** Apply to Gibbs, liright & Co., Liverpool." 
The result must have been exceedingly gratifying to the 
^^vners, as the Great I^ritain sailed on this her first voyage to 
lie Antipodes with upwards of (lOO passengers. Ten days 
I 
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later the ship Albatross arrived with the first importation into 
Liverpool of gold from Australia, being 20,000 ozs. consigned 
to Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & Co. On the 2'3rd November 
following, her sister ship, the Eagle, arrived in the Thames 
with 150,000 ounces of gold valued at £600,000. The ship 
Dido was expected to arrive in a few days, having on board ten 
and a half tons of the precious metal, of the enormous value 
of £1,120,000. 

The Great Britain arrived at Melbourne on the 10th 
November, 1852, after a splendid run from the Cape of Good 
Hope of 24 days, her average speed having been 284 miles 
per day. Her engines behaved splendidly, and there was no 
occasion to stop them during the whole of the time. On^ 
death occurred on board, that of a Chinaman who embarked- 
at St. Helena. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour to discharge an< 
load the ship at Melbourne, she was detained at that port for^: 
three months, and sailed on her return voyage about the end, 
of January, 1853. On her arrival at Cape Town she re-filled 
her bunkers from the Rebecca, a ship which had been sent :^ 
from Liverpool with a cargo of coal for that purpose, and ^ 
resumed her voyage northwards on the 20th February. 

She continued to trade with varying success between Liver- 
pool and Australia as an auxiliary steamer for 40 vein's, and 
in 1882 was sold to Messrs. Anthony Gibbs, Sons & Co., who 
took out her engines and converted her into a sailing ship. 
Originally she carried six masts, two of which had been taken 
out of her when she was placed on the Anglo- Australian 
station, and when Messrs. Anthony Gibbs, Sons & Co. purchased 
her they took out a third mast and rigged her as a full-rigged 
sailing ship. In order to strengthen her hull, they also, at a 
very great expoiiso, completely sheathed her frame with wood, 
in October, 1882. She sailed on her last voyage from Liver- 
pool in 188G, and put iiit/> the Falkland Islands so battered 
with her battle with wind and waves that she was abandoned 
to the Cnclerwriters as a cf instructive total loss. She was sold 
by the latter to the Falkland Islands Co., who used her as a 
coal hulk. 
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One of her earliest competitors was an American steamer 
named the Golden Age. She was the property of the New 
\'ork and Australian Steam Navigation Co., and was intended 
to ply between Australia and Panama, and eventually to 
extend the service to San Francisco. This splendid vessel 
excited great interest in Liverpool, at which poii; she lay for 
about two months prior to sailing for Melbourne. 

She was very similar in outward appearance to the Collins 
steamships, being barque rigged with a straight stem, and 
having her paddle boxes situated very far aft. Her dimen- 
sions were as follows : length 285 feet, beam 43 feet 6 inches, 
and depth 32 feet ; 2864 tons register. She had a beam engine 
of somewhat peculiar construction, with a cylinder of 85 inches 
diameter, and 12 feet stroke. The boilers constituted the 
chief peculiarity; they were each 40 feet long, and fitted with 
furnaces at each end, the smoke funnel ascending from the 
centre. By this arrangement it was claimed that economy 
both in space and fuel was gained. The hull of the ship was 
built bv Mr. W. H. Brown, New York. The lower frames 
were of live oak, and the top frames of locust and cedar. The 
entire hull was double diagonally braced with iron bars, five 
inches wide, by three quarters of an inch thick and four feet 
apart. 

The Golden Age had accommodation for 1200 passengers 
of all classes, the steerage being fitted up for 600. There were 
three saloons, one above the other, two of which were panelled 
in rose, satin, and zebra woods; with crimson and gold plush 
and rich hangings, and adorned with mirrors. In the upper 
saloon the same general arrangement prevailed, except that 
instead of satinwood panelling, the sides were finished in white 
and gold. In this saloon were two " family rooms," one 
finished in gold, the other in blue. A brief reference to this 
steamer is made in the '' Annals of Liverpool '' (Gore^s Direc- 
tory), in which it is stated : '* The Golden Age (s.) sailed from 
Liverpool, 5th December, 1853, and arrived at Melbourne in 
47 days steaming time." 

On the 31st July, 1855, there was launched at Sandyeroft, 
on the River Dee, a large clipper ship fitted with auxiliary 
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steam power. iShe was built to the order of the Liverpool and 
Australian Steam Navigation Co., the owners of the celebrated 
Great Britain. Her owners were of opinion that steamers 
relying entirely upon their engines, could not be worked so 
economically as vessels with auxiliary steam power, and sailing 
vessels trusting only to their sails could not be relied upon to 
make their passages with regularity and despatch, con- 
sequently they determined to combine the two motive powers 
and give their vessel the benefit of both. 

The Royal Charter, the name given to the new ship, was 
designed and built by Mr. Paterson, the builder of the Great 
Britain. She was 2'{5 feet in length over all, 41 feet (> inches 
beam, and 26 feet (J inches depth of hold ; 2720 tons burden ; 
could spread 15,000 square feet of canvas ; and had a pair of 
direct acting trunk engines of 200 h.p. nominal, constructed by 
Messrs. Penn, of Greenwich, for working an auxiliary screw, 
so arranged that when not wanted it could be completely 
lifted out of the water, and even (if necessary) placed on deck. 
She had excellent accommodation for passengers. Iler chief 
saloon was 100 feet long and beautifully fitted up; and the 
ladies' cabin, with its large poop windows, and elegant furniture, 
was admirably adapted for its purpose. There were two large 
hath rooms for the use of the after saloon passengers, and one 
three times as large as either of these two for the use of the 
'tween dei^k passengers. She had seven watertight compaii- 
ments and tanks capable of holding ()4,000 gallons of water. 

The Royal Charter, independently of her steam power, was 
a full-rigged ship, and was the first English vessel to adopt the 
American plan of double topsails on each mast. On her trial 
trips she averaged a speed of nine knots per hour with her 
jjropeller: and under canvas only, with a light N.N.K. wind, 
made fourteen knots per hour. 

She was well armed, carrying eight guns four IH p<»unders 
jind four 24 pounders; besides a large swivel gun on the 
forecastle, and a good numhei* of Minic liflc^s for the salocui. 

She left Liver])()ol on her maiden voyage to Melbourne on 
the inth A])ril, 1S'>(I, and accomplished the passage in 51) days. 
She had but a shod canMM-, for on the 2f>th October, 18'>9, this 
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noble ship was totally wieck«l ou the coast of Anglesey. She 
had almost reached her home port, inward bound from 
Australia under the command of i'apt^iiu Taylor, un<i having 
on b<»ard about 500 persons including passengers and crew, 
and a valuable cargo, including gold to the amount of £400,000. 
She had called at (Jueenstowii. where thirteen of her passen- 
gers disembarked. On her passage up channel she was caught 
in a terrific northerly gule, which, driving the current in the 
large bay between the Ormea Head and Point Lynas, swept 
the vessel from her course and drove her upon the rock-bound 
coast off iloelfra Head, Itwl Wharf Hay. She struck during 
the night when no assistance from the shore could be obtained. 
From 30 to 35 persons only were saved out of the 500 on board, 
and these mainly through the heroic eftorts of Joseph Itodgers, 
who swam ashore with a line round his body. In recognition 
of his devoted courage, this intrepid seaman was pi-esented 
with a gold medal and £5 by the Royal National Lifeboat 
institution at a meeting held at the Sailors' Home, Liverpool, 
on the IGth November, 1859, on which oc<-asion the Board of 
Trade also presented him with a silver medat and £10. 
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Chapteb XXI. 

China and Steam Navigation. — Opening of the Treaty Ports, 1860. — 
Auxiliary Steamers first employed.- The Scotland. — The Robert Bruce. — 

The Holt Line. 

The treaty ports of the Yang-tse were for the first time 
opened to the ships of the " barbarian nations of the West " 
in February, 1860. 

The first foreign merchant vessel to load a cargo at 
Shanghai for Hankow was the auxiliary screw steamer 
Scotland, belonging to the late W. S. Lindsay, the well- 
known author of the ** History of Merchant Shipping." She 
was a vessel of about 1,100 tons gross register, and was com- 
manded by Captain A. D. Dundas, R.N. She sailed from 
Shanghai with a full cargo in June, 1860, her draft being 17 
feet. She was subsequently sold to the Prince of Satsuma, 
the same purchaser having previously, in 18()1, purchased her 
sister ship, the England, from Messrs. W. S. Lindsay & Co. 

It was not until 1863 that any English steamer loaded a 
cargo direct from Hankow for Great Britain. The third 
vessel to sail was the auxiliary screw steamship Robert 
Lowe, also belonging to Messrs. Lindsay. She was a vessel of 
1,250 tons gross, with engines of only 80 nominal horse power. 
Her average speed between Shanghai and Hankow, a distance 
of 608 miles, was 60 miles per day, but one day was lost in 
changing her j)ropeller, and she anchored every night. She 
sailed from Shanghai on the 8th May, 1863, and came to an 
anchor off Hankow on the 18th idem. On the 10th June her 
cargo arrived alongside, and on the 23rd June she sailed for 
Shanghai and London. She traversed the distance between 
Hankow and Shanghai in 57 hours, the current being with 
her. Her cargo for London consisted of 0,568 chests, 234 
half-chests, and 2,064 boxes of tea: 535 bales of cotton and 
192 packages of sundries. Her freight amounted to the 
respectable sum of £10,315, in addition to which she earned 
£480 passage money. 

In l(S(i(i Mr. Alfred Holt, of Liverpool, started a line of 
steamers to trade between England and I'hina, xna the Cape 
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of Good Hope. Mr. Holt was a practical engineer. Having 
served his apprenticeship, he was appointed inspecting 
engineer to several steamship companies, and about 1850 com- 
menced as steamship owner with a small coasting steamer, the 
Alpha. This steamer was succeeded by the Cleator and 
Dumbarton Youth, sailing between Liverpool, Cumberland 
Ports, and the Bristol Channel. 

Upon the outbreak of the Crimean War, Mr. Holt secured 
several remunerative charters from the Government, and in 
1855 he inaugurated the first line of steamers between Liver- 
pool and the West Indies. His first steamer in this trade was 
only 535 tons burden, but she was so well supported that in a 
short time a monthly line of steamers of larger capacity and 
greater power was established. 

In 1863 Messrs. Leech, Harrison and Forwood, and Messrs. 
Imrie and Tomlinson, entered into the same trade, and it was 
considered desirable to form a public company to amalgamate 
these three undertakings. A company, under the title of the 
West India and Pacific Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
was consequently formed for this purpose, with a capital of 
£1,250,000, which was at once subscribed. 

Mr. Holt now directed his energies to the Far East, and in 
1865 despatched his first vessels in the China service, the 
Agamemnon, Ajax and Achilles. These were the first 
steamers to apply the principle of compound engines to long 
over-sea voyages. These engines were in use in the ships of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company prior to this, but only 
in those steamers employed on the Pacific coast. The perfor- 
mances of the Holt steamers had been hitherto considered 
impossible, and even now in the twentieth century would be 
considered remarkable with boats of a similar size. iStarting 
from Liverpool, they steamed down the South Atlantic, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and so on to Mauritius, a 
distance of 8,500 miles without stopping. From thence they 
proceeded to Penaug, Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai. 

These three pioneers of the Anglo-China trade were each 
of 2,270 tons gross and 1,550 tons net register, with engines 
of 300 nominal horse power, and their principal dimensions 
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were — length, 309 feet ; beam, 38J feet ; depth of hold to spar 
deck, 28| feet. On July 16th, 1869, one of them (the 
Achilles) sailed from Foochow for London via the Cape of 
Good Hope, and arrived on the 16th September, having been 
under steam 58 days 9 hours, during which time she travelled 
13,552 miles, maintaining an average speed of nearly 9^ knots 
throughout the whole voyage. This was one of the last 
voyages made by the Holt steamers round the Cape, as two 
months after the arrival of the Achilles at London the Suez 
Canal was formally opened for the merchant steamers of all 
countries, and from that date all the steamers of this company 
have passed through that waterway on their voyages to and 
from China. 

The earlier steamers of the fleet were square-rigged on the 
fore and main masts, a good rig when it was desired to take 
advantage of the favourable trade winds and monsoons, which 
can always be depended upon for a voyage round the Cape, 
but found to be unsuitable when the route was altered to the 
Suez Canal. The square sails of the three steamers named 
were, therefore, removed, and the subsequent steamers have 
been constructed with pole masts only. 

Although the fleet is styled tlio Ocean Steamship Company, 
it is popularly known as the Holt, or " Blue Funnel " Line, and 
has only recently been formed into a limited company. 

The Holt Line steamers do not carry passengers between 
Great Britain and China, but they are great favourites with 
the Moslem pilgrims, of whom they cany large numbers on 
their journeys to and from Mecca. 

About 1891 the Ocean Steamship Company established a 
monthly service of mail and passenger steamers between 
Singapore and West Australian Ports, and in 1901 a direct 
service of steamers from Glasgow to Australian Ports was 
opened by the despatch of the steamer Orestes. 

A controlling interest in the China Mutual Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, was purchased by, and the fleet of 
that company transferred to, the Holt Company on the 1st 
July, 190:^, with which addition to the '* Blue Funnel" fleet 
extended operations were undertaken. 
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Chapter XXII. 
REMARKABLE HISTORY OF A GLASGOW STEAMER 
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)>XilHii»LY thf most draiiiatir incident evfi' reeoideil in the 
Qnals of steam navigation was (he theft of the steamer Fkrekt 
nd the piratical seiKiire and sale of her eargo of coffee. 
The Fkiirkt was a screw steamer measuring 170 feet 9 inches 
1 length, '-i'-i feet 'i inches lieam, and 1^ feet 7 inches depth : 
uildei-s' measurement 4-i!) tons, with a prohahie carrying 
apacitv of 40(1 tons dead-weight cargo, in addition to coal in 
unkera. She had compound engines of 9U h.p. nominal, and 
er reputed speed was 12 knots per hour. She was built on the 
lyde in 1871, by the well-known firm of J. A G. Thomson, for 
lessrs. G. & J. linrns. of Glasgow, from whom the Highland 
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Hiiiway Co. purchased her for their mai^^ud passenger service, 
she held a Board of Trade certifieat-e for 200 passengers, 
he conspirators who succeeded in stealing this vessel, laid 
ir plans with great care and attention to details, and carried 
tlem out with marvellous audacity. One of them took an office 
ip Graceofeurch Street, London, ana obtained a supply of 
printed stationery, describing himself as '* Henderson & Co., 
Ship Brokers, &c." He also opened an account with the . 
Bank, in the name of *' Smith," taking care until his plans were 
perfected to keep a respectable balance to his credit. 

Early in October, 1880, the plot had ripened, and one of the 
gang, representing himself to be '' Mr. Walker, purser of the 
Ferret s.s.," called at the office of Douglas & Co., Union Street, 
a leading ship-chandler's firm in Glasgow, and ordered a large 
quantity of expensive ship-stores. The stores were for the 
account of Mr. Smith, who was referred to as a relative of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, late First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Naturally references were required and were freely given. 
Mr. Smith had chartered from the Highland Railway Co. the 
steamer F?:rret for a six months' cruise in the Mediterranean, 
his wife having been ordered by her doctor to take a long sea 
voyage. The Ferret was then in T. & G. Thomson's yard, 
being overhauled preparatory to the cruise. Both of these 
firms could be referred to, as well as Mr. Smith's bankers, and 
Messrs. Henderson & Co., Ship Brokers, Gracechurch Street, 
London. The bankers were written to, and replied that Mr. 
Smith had an account with their bank. Henderson & Co. were 
also applied to, and of course gave a very favourable account 
of Smith. 

The merchants being satisfieil with the result of their 
enquiries, supplied the stores, which included an excellent 
selection of first-class wines specially brought from London. 
The account, which amounted to £1,490, was presented to 
Walker, who gave a bill at three months endorsed by Smith. It 
is to be presumed that the first-half month's charter was paid as 
customary in cash in advance, because the conspirators having 
got possession of the Ferret were in no violent hurr}' to get 
hei- out of British waters. 
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About the 20th October, William Griffin joined the steamer 
at Greenock as chief engineer. Although Griffin was not 
placed on trial, yet it is to be noted that he had a prior 
acquaintance with Walker, who had introduced him to Smith. 
It is also undeniable that without the assistance of Griffin and 
the ship's carpenter, the alterations which were made in the 
steamer could not have been effected. 

From Greenock, the Ferret sailed in charge of a crew of 
'" runners '* to Cardiff, Robert Wright, alias Carlyon (a confede- 
rate) being master, and Walker, alias Wallace, acting as purser. 
The steamer arrived at Cardiff on the 22nd October and 
remained there for three days, taking in a cargo of coals for 
ship's use. The coals, of course, being paid for by valueless 
bills on London. At Cardiff* the *' runners " were discharged 
and a fresh crew, strangers to the Ferret, were shipped. Smith 
(otherwise Henderson) also embarked at Cardiff, accompanied 
by '' Mrs. Smith.'' 

The Ferret sailed from Cardiff on the 25th October and put 
into Milford Haven, probably from stress of weather, where she 
remained for about a week. She left Milford on the 1st 
November, ostensibly for Marseilles. In pursuance of this 
report, she passed through the Straits of Gibraltar on the 
morning of the 11th of the same month, and showing her 
number, requested to be reported. 

Having steamed out of sight of the signalling station, the 
crew were set to work to change the colour of the funnel from 
white to black, and of the boats (with the exception of two) 
from blue to white, and at night, with her lights screened, the 
Ferret returned westwards through the straits. While passing 
through, the two boats that had not been altered, some empty 
casks, several life-belts, and other articles, all having the 
steamer's name painted on them, were thrown overboard, for 
the purpose of making it appear that the vessel had foundered. 
So evident did this seem that as a matter of fact the under- 
writers paid the Highland Railway Co. their claim for the total 
loss of the steamer. 

That same night all the crew were sent aft to the saloon, 
where Smith made a speech to them, in which he stated that he 
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was a political refugee from the United States; that he had 
purchased the Fkhhkt to use partly as a yacht, and partly for 
trading; that after he had traded for some time he would sell 
the hoal, and make it worth their while to keep his secret; but 
on the other hand, if any of them disclosed anything they sav 
iir heard on board, he would blow their brains out. The crew, 
when arrested, alleged that it was the fear of this threat which 
prevented them giving inffjrmalion, when in port, of what they 
knew to be suspicious actions. 

Avoiding the Canary Islands, presumably as being too much 
fie(]uented by Itritish shipping, the conspirators kept away to 
the southward until they reached St. Vincent, C.V. Entering 




the harbour, they anchored there for several days, during which 
they took in fresh water, and a supply of pigs, poultry, fruit 
and vegetalde.s, paying for them in their usual manner by 
means of woilhless bills. 

The ■■ Times ■" (2:lrd .June. 1S81) Sydney- corrcspcmdent states 
that after leavinp St. Vincent the vessel's name was altei'ed to 



the IlKN-r 

apparent 



Hut this set 



inipr 



■obable. 



it would be 



llial the Fkhhkt did not fmimler in the Mediter- 
nd fuill.er il would have left a clue by which she 
ly iiave been tiace.l. The truth probably is. that the 
was ma<!e imnuMliately she got clear of the Straits of 
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Gibraltar. Be this as it may, the Benton s. arrived at Santos 
on the 26th December. 

At Santos, Smith went on shore and lost no time in opening 

negotiations with the local shipping agents, to whom he stated 

that the Benton was from Cape Town in ballast, bound for 

Kngland. The negotiations resulted in the shipment of 3,992 

bags of coffee, consigned to various consignees at Marseilles. 

Having obtained this cargo, the Benton sailed from Santos on 

the 11th Januaiy, 1881, but instead of proceeding to Marseilles 

she steamed direct to Cape Town. 

While the Benton was steaming across the South Atlantic, 
1:he Glasgow holders of the bill for £1,490 received some infor- 
mation which made them uneasy, and on presentation of the 
bill when due, it was dishonoured. The account was closed, 
t:he balance had been withdrawn, and the acceptor's where- 
£fcbouts were unknown. The holders then applied to Henderson 
£%nd Co., but the letter was returned — addressees '* gone, no 
address." They then wrote to the Highland Railway Co., and 
X'eceived a reply from the Secretary to the effect that the High- 
land Railway Co. had already done all in their power to trace 
the Ferret, in their own interests, having received no charter 
monev from the charterers since the vessel sailed from the 
Clyde. They had been in communication with Lloyd's and the 
3oard of Trade, and through British Consuls and Lloyd's 
agents, enquiries had been made all over the world. About ten 
days before the receipt of the merchants' letter the Highland 
Railway Co. had heard that the Ferret had arrived at Malta, 
but on cabling there had received a reply denying the report. 
They had cabled a second time, ordering the vessel to be seized 
at Malta in the event of her putting in there. 

Meanwhile the Benton was nearing Cape Town, laden with 
coffee shipped at Santos. During the voyage further changes 
had been effected in the appearance of the vessel, and the name 
India was substituted for Bexton. The original name 
(Ferret) had previously been filed off the ship's bell, and now, 
as a further precaution the ship's number on the main hatch 
combings was altered to 77,942. The India put into Cape Town 
on the 29th January, and at once began to discharge her cargo. 
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The conspirators had provided themselves with a printing 
press, and had all necessaries on board, as well as Revenue 
Stamps of various nations, by which they were able to manu- 
facture the vouchers and documents necessaiy to the success of 
their frauds. At Cape Town, Smith produced an invoice with 
a printed heading, purporting to be an invoice for 3,992 bags 
coffee sold by coffee planters at La Guayra (a small port in 
Venezuela) to C. S. Henderson & Co., and with it a receipt for 
the amount duly stamped. He succeeded in selling the cargo, 
and realised by the sale of it about £11,000. He had to accept 
in part payment bills to the extent of £8,000, drawn on the 
Standard Bank, Clement's Lane, London, payable nine months 
after date. It is satisfactory to know that the frauds were 
discovered before the bills matured, and payment of them was 
stopped. After the discharge of the cargo. Smith tried to sell 
the steamer, but not succeeding in his attempt, he shipped a 
quantity of coal, and sailed on the 14th February for the 
Mauritius. The conspirators arrived at Mauritius on the 1st 
March, but did not succeed in getting any plunder there, and 
so they '* cleared out for Guam.'' 

The next port they entered was Port Albany in Western 
Australia, from whence they steamed direct to Melbourne. 
Here Wright and Walker offered the steamer for sale, but 
received no offers. While in Melbourne, several circumstances 
made the Customs officers and the Harbour Police suspect that 
there was something wrong about the vessel. It was observed 
that the fires were always banked so that steam could be got up 
at the shortest notice. Captain Wright never left the steamer, 
and none of the crew (except Walker, the purser) were ever 
allowed " shore leave." The Customs authorities instructed 
one of their officers to make a special investigation of the 
matter, and he reported that there was no steamer of the 
tonna|!:e given registered at Lloyd's in the name of India, but 
that the particulars of tonnage and dimensions corresponded 
with the register of the missing steamer F?:rrkt. 

Noting all these suspicious circumstances the Customs 
authorities determined on prompt action. Requisitioning two 
crews of the Water Police, as it was feared there might be 
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violent opposition on the part of the steamer's crew, the Com- 
missioner of Customs, on the 27th April, seized the vessel. 
Fortunately their anticipations as to resistance were not 
realised, the crew surrendering without opposition. Although 
the authorities had been extremely cautious in their enquiries, 
it is evident that the conspirators became aware of what was 




■^eing done, for when the steamer was seized. Smith, " Mrs. 
^mirh," and Captain Wright had fled. The previous day Smith 
sxnd Mrs. Smith removed from their cabin a number of articles, 
^nd amongst them two heavy iron-bound boxes wliich were 
*»eTer traced. Smith succeeded in getting away from Mel- 
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bourne to a distant township, but was arrested. Mrs. Smith, 
who had disappeared for a time, when she heard of his arrest 
reappeared and visited him in prison. The object of her visit 
mav be surmised fi-om the fact that shortly after her visit 
Smith tried to escape by filing through one of the bars of his 
prison window. 

Captain AVright had found a retreat in a Melbourne sailors* 
lodging-house, but having got drunk and quarrelled with his 
landlady, he was thrown out, and arrested for being drunk and 
disorderly. AVhen the charge was being booked at the police 
station, he was recognised as the missing master of the steamer, 
for whom the police were searching. 

Confirmation of the suspicions which induced the Commis- 
sioner of Cu-stoms to seize the steamer was speedily obtained. 
Traces of fraud were quickly discovered on the ship's hull and 
appointments, and in the ship's books and papers — some of the 
latter being found in very unusual places of deposit. Between 
the leaves of the log-book a seaman's ** advance note " was 
found with the name of the Ferret on it. There was also 
found a MSS. cypher code, by means of which communication 
might be made between those in the vessel and others on shore. 
It also serves to show the unscrupulous character of the 
criminals and the extreme length to which they were prepared 
to go. One or two quotations will illustrate the truth of this 
assertion : — 

** Accept charter referred to and lose vessel before you arrive 
in port. Don't fail." 

** Get out of port the best way you can, but sink the ship, 
before you allow them to stop her." 

"Destroy all papers, &r., and sink ship if possible, or burn 
her, and get away. Make best of your way over here." 

** Things going wrong. Mate not to bo trusted : shall get 

rid of him." 

** Things going wrong with some of the crew: must get rid 

of them." 

" Things going wrong with the whole of the crew: must get 

rid of them.'* 

*' TiOst vessel; landed here to dav ; all hands forward lost." 
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" Game is all up ; all discovered ; destroy or hide everything, 
and make yourself scarce ; communicate with me through the 
arranged channel.*' 

Among the papers seized was a card of a Dr. Bonefin. Now 
a swindler of this name — not a common one — shortly before the 
arrival of the Ferret, was convicted for obtaining goods under 
false pretences from a number of Melbourne jewellers, and was 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment in Pentridge Gaol. In 
the cypher code referred to Melbourne figures as 51, so that it 
is extremely probable that Bonefin was one of the conspirators 
on shore. 

A Cabinet Meeting of the A^ictorian Government was held 
on the 9th May, and on the following morning the opinion of 
the Attorney-General was published as follows: — 

** The Government of Victoria seized the Ferret, which 
'' entered this port (Melbourne) as the India, in the 
** interests of the rightful owners, domiciled apparently in 
** Great Britain. At the present time no one in A'ictoria 
*' is in a position to show this Government such a title to 
'* the Ferret as would clear the Government from possible 
** liability. It appears to me that the Hon. the Commis- 
'* sioner of Trade and Customs should hold the Ferret 
" till proper papers are produced in Melbourne by a legally 
** authorised agent of the actual owners, whose title should 
** be clearly proved by the needful papers from England* 
** This being done, and xlelivery charges paid, the ship 
** should be delivered. If it is deemed desirable to 
*' expedite deliverj* of the ship, this Government is entitled 
** to require that the Board of Trade of London should 
** give a certificate as to the owners. Such certificate, 
** along with an indemnity to pay all costs, and an 
** indemnity by the owners, should be deposited with the 
** Agent-General for Victoria, London, who should tele- 
" giraph any instructions the owners may wish to give as to 
" the way they desire the ship to be dealt with, and this 
** Government should then act accordingly. At the same 
" time it would be well to learn whether the Imperial 
** Government wished to take proceedings against any of 

K 
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'* the offenders, and if so, what course it intended to take. 

" All necessary documents and evidence should he 

'* transmitted without delay. The master, also the person 

** who represents himself as the owner, and another person 

** are charged here with forging the register of the ship, 

** that offence having been committed with a view to a 

'* fraudulent sale." 

Eventually the three criminals arrested, viz.: — Smith (alias 

Henderson, alias Benard), AVright (alias C-arlyon) and AValker 

(alias AVallace), were indicted on three counts: — 

1st. CU)nspiracy to defraud the owners of the Ferret, the 
Highland Railway Co. 

2nd. Conspiracy to defraud intending purchasers of the 
Ferret in Melbourne ; and 

f3rd. Conspiracy to deceive the Commissioner of Trade and 
Customs, by entering the vessel in a false name, and to obtain 
a certificate of sale under which the vessel could have been sold 
in that port. 

They were all acquitted on the first count, but convicted on 
the second and third. Smith and AValker were each sentenced 
to seven years' penal servitude, and AVright to three and a half 
years. This result is most remarkable. No mention is made 
of the frauds perpetrated at Glasgow, Cardiff and St. Vincent, 
V\. ; nor of the steps taken (if any) to secure the confederates 

on shore. 

As for the unfortunate crew, who had received no wages, they 
obtained a temporary refuge in the Melbourne Sailors' Home. 
The after history of the Ferret is briefiy told. She was pur- 
chased in 1(S(S5 by the Adelaide Steamship ('ompany, Currie 
Street, Adelaide, South Australia, and is at the present date 
em})l(»ye(l by that company in the Austialian coasting service. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

Anglo-Canadian Steamship Companies. — Allan Line. — Canadian Pacific 

Railway Co. — Dominion Line. 

li'oLLGWiNG the example of the Imperial Government the 
Oovernment of Canada advertised in June, 1852, for tenders 
for the conveyance of mails between the United Kingdom and 
C^uebec and Montreal in summer, and between the United King- 
dom and Poi^tland, Maine, in winter. The contract was secured 
fcy Messrs. McKean, McLarty and Lamont, of Liverpool, who 
:£ornied a company, and despatched their first steamer, the 
CjI-enova, a small vessel of 500 tons register, in the spring of 
1853. The sailings were continued, but with no great 
x*egularity, for about eighteen months. In addition to the 
steamer named, the Cleopatra, of 1467 tons, the Ottawa, 
5:m.nd two chartered steamers, one the C/harity, built for the 
^African Steamship Co., and the other the Ca.nadiax, chartered 
^rom Messrs. Allan Brothers, were engaged in the service. 
C3n the outbreak of the Crimean War the Ottawa and Charity 
"^sH'ere taken off the (Canadian service for the conveyance of 
fc-Toops to the Crimea, and in 1855 the Cleopatra was despatched 
^rom London to Melbourne. 

The Anglo-Canadian Mail Service proving unprofitable 

sii natural result from the way in which it was conducted- -it 

"^ivas transferred to the Messrs. Allan, who undertook to build 

^^ fleet specially for this trade, and to^maintain a fortnightly 

5^ervice to Quebec in summer, and a monthly service to 

Portland, Maine, in winter, for the annual subsidy of £24,000. 

'^Jhe Allan mail service to Canada commenced in April, 1(S5(). 

-A weekly service was instituted in 1850, and has been continued 

vintil the present day. The first four steamers of the line 

'^^ere built by Messrs. Denny, Dumbarton, and one of them, 

"trie Anglo-Saxon, made a passage in nine days five hours — 

hich was considered a record in those davs. The llinKRMAN, 
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1)11 i It in 18()1, was the first steamer in the Atlantic trade to 
have a spar deck, fovering the main de(»k from stem to stern, 
affording shelter for the passengers in heavy weather, and 
found to be so advantageous that it has been adopted by all 

the other first-class Athmtic companies. 

The time on passage was fui-ther reduced by the Polynksian 

in 1872. Un her first voyage this steamer made the passage 

between Quebec and Londonderry in seven days eighteen hours 

mid fifty-five minutes. 

In 1877 the Btenos Ayrean made her appearance. This 
vessel is remarkable as being the first Athuitic liner con- 
structed of steel, the material of which all ocean-going steamers 
are now built. 

In 1881 the Parisian was launched, a steamer whi<'h has 

£ilwavs been a favourit<^ on the route. She has accommodation 

for 200 first, 100 second, and 500 third-class passengers, and is 

popularly known as the ** ladies' ship," a title bestowed upon 

Iter because she is <*redite(l with having carried a larger pro- 

fj|(^rtion of lady passengers than any other line. The three 

crack binits of the })resent tteet are the twin-screw steamers 

JJavarian, TiNisi.vN, and Ionian. The first of these sailed 

cm her maiden voyage to ('ana<la in August, 1890, and she was 

followed by the Timsian in April, 1000. The Ionian, the 

latest addition t^) the passenger tteet, is a twin-screw steamer 

«)f 9,000 tons. So tar as outward appearance and internal. >• 

arrangemeiits go these are sister ships, though the Tinisian is 

10,570 tons, against the 0,000 tons of the Ionian. 

The dimensions of these magnificent steamships are as 
follows: length 520 feet, beam 00 feet, and depth 4li feet. 

All the passenger vessels of the Allan tteet are lighted by 
electricity, and they are being fittinl with the Marconi system 
of wireless telegraphy. 

The new ship (to be naine<l the Victorian), now being built 
for the line in lielfast is to be supplied with Turbine Kngines. 
She will be the first transatlantic liner to be fitted with marine 
engines of this type. 

liy its recent purchase (lOO.'J) from Messrs. Klder, Dempster 
and Co., of fifteen large and full-powered ocean steamships. 
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the Canadiau Pacific Railway Co. has placed itself in the 
front rank of steamship owners. Prior to this deal, it owned 
the steamers Alberta, Athabaska, Manitoba, Michigan, and 
Ontario, all of which plied on the great inland lakes of Canada 
as adjuncts to its train services. These steamers ranged from 
498 tons net register to 2,768 tons. 

In 1891, the Naval Construction and Armaments Co., at 
Barrow, built three magnificent mail and passenger steamers 
for the Canadian Pacific llailway. These steamers, the 
Empress of ('hixa. Empress of India, and Empress of Japan, 
are almost identical in measurement, capacity and speed. 
They are each 455 feet inches in length ; 51 feet 2 inches 
beam : and 33 feet 1 inch depth of hold. They are propelled 
by twin screws driven by a pair of triple expansion engines of 
1,107 horse power. These three steamers have maintained 
since 1891, a regular mail service between Vancouver, B.C., 
the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
Japan and China. 

The steamers Tartar and Athenian, two smaller and less 
powerful boats are despatcheil, as intermediate steamers, at 
regular intei^srals. 

From Liverpool to Hong Kong over sea and over land — the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ('o. stretches a long unbroken line 
nearly 12,000 miles in length. 

In 1870 Messrs. Flinn, Main ^: Montgomery despatched the 
St. Louis from Liverpool to New Orleans. She was the pioneer 
steamer of a Company promoted by the firm named for the 
l)urpose of tradin<^ between Liverpool and New Orleans, and 
called the Liverpool and Mississippi Steamship Co. The views 
of the ])n)ni()ters beconiin*^ enlarged, they changed the name of 
the C()ni})any in 1H72 to the Mississippi and Dominion Steam- 
ship Co.. and entered into the Canadian trade. For many years 
the steamers of the Line sailed only between Liverpool and 
Quebec and ^Fontreal, but about 1891 a second service was 
established, with sailings to and from Bristol and the ports on 
tin- St. Lawrence. 

In IHIM Messrs. Flinn, Main \' Montgomery retired, and the 
two sections of lilt' business were taken over — the Liverpool 
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er\'ice by Messrs. Richartlg, Mills & Co., and the Bristol service 
.y Measrs, Elder, Dempster ii Co. ; the former continued to lie 
nown aa the " Dominion Line," hut the hitter service was 
jerged into the Beaver Line, and as such formed part of the 
eet purchased by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., referred to 
1 a preceding |>aragraph. 

In 1902 the I>ominion Line was acquired hy the American 
'hipping Combine, and in Octolier, ISWii, a further change waa 
ittde by the transference of the latest and Imat steamers of the 
eet to the White Star Hag. 
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Chapter XXIA^. 

Railway Companies as Steamship Owners. — South Eastern and Chatham. — 
London, Brighton and South Coast. — London and South Western. — Great 
Western. — London and North Western. — Lancashire and Yorkshire. — 
Stranraer and Larne. — Caledonian. — Glasgow and South Western. — North 

British. — Great Central. — Great Eastern. 

There are in Great Ikitain, as well as in the United States 
of America, many steamship lines which are either owned or 
controlled by railway corporations. On the south coast of 
England, from Harwich to Falmouth inclusive, almost the 
whole of the Anglo-continental passenger traffic is held by 
the great railway companies, who have made the various ports 
along that stretch of coast their termini. In the North 
Country, both on the etist and west coasts, with a few important 
except icms, the cross-channel and over-sea traffic is operated 
by steamship companies, which, while running in connection 
with the railway systems of their respective poi-ts, are entirely 
separate and independent undertakings. 

The South Eastern and Chatham Kailwav Co. has now 
running between Dover and Calais, the new turbine steamer 
Thk (irKKX, and the fast and large paddle steiimers Empress, 
Victoria, Dover, Calais, Lord Warden, Le Xord, and Lk 
PAS DE Calais. 

In conne<'tion with the same Company's service via Folke- 
stone and I^oulogne, the fast and powerful steamers Mabel 
(iR.\CE, Princess of AVales, and DrcHEss of York are 
employed. 

The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Co. has also 
added this year (IDO'i) a turbine steamer to its fleet of fast 
steamers plying between Newhaven and Dieppe. In addition 
to the turbine steamer referred to, the tieet at present includes 
the following powerful *21-knot vessels : — Auindel, Calvai>os, 
I^Ains, HoiEN, and Troivillk. 

The London and South Western Railway Co. has a large 
tieet of about twenty p:»weiful steamers, with which it main- 
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tains daily services betwewi Southamptmi and Havre and 
tri-weekly services between South am ptnii and f'heibourp, and 
KouUmiiipton niid the Ohniitiel IbIaikIs. 

The GreBt Western Railway f'o. from its simthern teinilnus, 
Weymouth, runs the Mail Steamers Antki.ock, (t.vzhi.i.K, Ihkx, 
Ly>x, Kki.nkkkh, and Rokiuck, to the Channel Islands and 
lirittany; and fi-om its western terminus, Milfiinl, the Mail 
Steamers Gekat Wkstkr.v, LiUKRirK, luid Watkhkord, to 
Watevfoid. 

Fnim Hnlyhead the London and North Western Railway 
Co. maintain passenger services to Dublin and Greenore. It 




A[iiM)Ki.. I^mdoii. Brighton and Houtli Const Ky. Co. 

in also interested with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Co. ill the Mail Steamers sailiiift nightly between Fleetwood 
and Itelt'ast. 

In 1902 the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. pur- 
<-hased from the Drngheda Steanipacket C(mipany, for the sum 
of fWl.tHIO, the entire fle.>t of the latter Com|>uny, consisting of 
five pad<lle steaineis engaged in the LiverjMiol anil Diogheda 
Service. The Drfiglie<la Steampaiket Company was one of 
the oldest Irish steampacket lompaiiies. having maintiiined a 
steampaeket service between Liverpoiil iind Drogheila for 
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upwards of sixty years. The Laucashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Co. is alsn a partner in the Fleetwood and Belfast Mail 
Service, and has recently extended the sailings of the Fleet- 
wniid steamers to Londonderry. 

A Joint Coniniittee representing; several railway oompanie!* 
operate a Mail Service between Stranraer and Lame. The 
paddle ste«i me r Pri.nckss Victoria or Princkss May aails twice 
daily during the summer months, and once daily during the 
winter months to and from Stranraer and Larne, making the 
passage each way in about two hours. 
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aud works from Prim-es Pier, Gounnk, a fleet of swift steamers 
tlistiiiguished by tlieii- slate coloured hulls, with re<l funnels 
am] blai-k t/ips. The fleet incluiles the (jlkx Hosa, Glkx 
Sannox, Jrxo, Jri'iTKR, Mars, Mkrci hv, ilixKHVi, Nki-ti-\k, 
iiiid othei's. 

The Nrirfh Biitisli Hallway (i.nipany is the premier llailway 
f'nmpiuiy of Si-otlund ; its mileage amounts to l,'(U-t miles. In 
I'Uiijuuctiuii with the Great Xorthern anil North Kastern 
Uailway (.'ompunies it forms the " East C'uast Route " from 
England to Scotland, and the fastest booked " Kailway run " 
in the Kingdom is ou this route. As an important adjunct 
to its railway system, the Xorth British Railway Co. employ on 
tlip Firth of (,'lyde (making I'raigeiidorau tlie headijuarlers). 




jrtli Urii 



the well-known paddle passenger steamers Lady Clare, Lady 
ItowKXA, LicY AsiiTo.s, Rkii GAr.NTi.KT, Talisman, Waverley, 
and others; and betwp<^i Silloth and LiverjH>ol the screw cargo 
stejimers .\lbatross and Kittiwakk. 

Xo Railway-owned steamers ply on the east coast of Scotland, 
lint from Grimsby the Great Central Railway Co. have a large 
fleet of passenger and cargo steamers sailing regularly to 
various continental ports. In July, 18(»o, this Company (then 
known as the Manchester, Sbeflield and Lincolnshire Railway 
Co.) purchased the Anglo-French Steamship Co.'s fleet of 
boats, and started rnnntng steamers from Grimsby to Hamburg. 
The following April the Railway Company commenced a 
.service of steamers between Grimsbv and Rottei'dam, and in 
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August, 1867, the service waa extended to Antwerp. At tlie 
present time the Great Central Railway Co. possesses a fleet 
of fourteen powerful ateamers trading regularly between 
Grimsby ami tbe continental ports named. 

The railway company remaining tn be mentioned as a 
steamship owning company is the Great Eastern Railway 
Company— the Royal British Mail Route to Holland. 

The steamerB of this Company have been especially built for 
the Continental service. The Royal Mail steamers Amsterdam, 
Berlin, CHEr.JisFORD, Dresden, and the Vienna, run on the 
Harwich-Hook of Holland rout«. They are powerful twin-screw 
ocean-going ships of 5,000 indicated horse-power, capable of 
steaming 16 knots an hour, each with two distinct sets of 
engines, so that in case of accident to one set the vessel can 
proceed with the other. 

The passenger accommodation is similar to that on the latest 
Atlantic Liners, a special feature l)eing the large number of 
private cabins for two passengers. The ships are fitted with 
electric light, and all latest ]}assenger comforts, including dining, 
smoking, and ladies' saloons, and separate sleeping berths. 

The vessels running on the Harwich -Antwerp route are 
similar to those <ni the HcHtk of Holland service. 

In common with all Railway Companies' steamers, tlie 
Company's vessels sail under the British fla^, and are subject to 
the British Board of Trade stringent regulations as to safety ami 
life-saving appliances. 
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Chapter XXV. 

Turbine Steamers. — Turbinia. — King Edward. — Qlkkn Alexandra. — 

The QiEEN. — The Emerald. 

'"Thk latest development of the marine engine is the Marine 
^Steam Turbine, the invention of the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S., 
T)rother of the present Earl of Rosse, and a son of the builder 
^)f the famous ** Birr " telescope, the largest rede<'ting telescope 
ever built. 

The first vessel ever fitted with the new type of engine was 
appropriat^-ly named the Turbinia. This vessel is only 100 
feet long by 9 feet beam and of a total displacement of 44^ 
tf)ns, but she is some ten knots faster than anv boat afloat of the 
same dimensions. Although the weight of her main engines 
is only about 4 tons, and the total weight of machinery, screws, 
and shafting, tanks, etc., is only 22 tons, she developes the 
enormous power of 2,100 I.H.T., being almost 100 H.P. per 
ton of machinery. 

Prof. Ewing, in April, 1895, made some trials of the Turbinia 
on the Tyne, the highest speed then recorded being '^2'7o knots, 
but in June of the same year a speed of t]4^ knots was obtained 
at Cowes. 

Three turbines are used for driving the vessel high pressure, 
intermediate and low pressure. Each turbine driving direct 
on to a separate propeller shaft. Reversing is obtained by 
means of one or more separate turbines connected to the same 
shafts as the propelling turbines and working in a vacuum 
when the boat is going ahead. 

Several tori)edo destrovers and three vachts have been fitted 
with Parsons' turbine engines. The first mercantile vessel to 
be so fitted was the King Edward, built bv Messrs. Dennv 
Brothers, Dumbarton, in 1901. 

On her trial trip she attained a speed of 20| knots, and 
during her first season on the Firth of Clyde (1901) she sailed 
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12,11^ knots in 79 days on a coal consumption of 1,429 tons, 
at an average speed of 18^ knots per hour. So satisfied wer 
her owners with her, that they gave an order to the sam 
builders and engineers for a somewhat larger vessel for th 
following season. 

The new (1902) turbine steamer is the Queen Alexandra, 
a three-deck passenger steamer intended also for the Firth o 
(^lyde passenger service. She is 270 feet long, by 32 feet beam,, 
and depth 11 feet (> inches. She has two funnels, but only 
one pole mast. Her main deck is completely covered in from 
the bow to aft of the engine room, and above the spar deck she 
carries a shade deck 100 feet in length, tf) which passengers 
have access, and under which shelter is provided in wet 
weather. 

Like her sister vessel, the King Edward, the main engines 
of the (ii EKN Alexandra consist of three separate turbines, 
each driving its own shaft, the centre turbine being high- 
pressure, and the two side turbines low-pressure. The velocity 
of the centre shaft is about 700, and of each of the side shafts 
1,000 revolutions per minute. On account of the high velocity 
at which the shafts revolve it is necessarv to increase the 
number of propellers driven, and the turbine steamers, there- 
fore, have five small propellers each, one on the centre shaft, 
and two each on the outside shafts. On the builders' trials 
the Queen Alexandra exceeded the speed of the King 
Edward by a knot and a (juai-ter. Her actual speed was 21*03 
knots, equal to about 25 miles per hour. 

Two Channel steamers designwl to carry passengers and 
mails, and to be fittc^l with Parsons' marine steam turbine 
engines, arc now (190.*{) being built on the Olyde by Messrs. 
AVm. Dcnnv and lirothers. 

Of those, one, the (iiKEN, is to the order of the South 
Eastern and Chatham Hailway Co. She will be 810 feet long 
and 40 tcet broad: and she is to maintain a speed of at least 
21 knots. The avcMage time occupied at present on the 
passage between Dovei- and Calais is (io minutes, but the new 
vessel is c^xpected to reduct* the time to oO oi- even 45 minutes. 

The mode of piopnlsion is practically the same as that on 
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the QiKKN Ai.EXANDRA, namely, three shafts carrying five 
3)ropellers. 

The other Channel steamer referred to as being built is 
iiitendeil for the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 
i'o.'s service between Newhaven and Dieppe. Her dimensions 
are, length 280 feet, beam 84 feet, draft 22 feet; with a gross 
tonnage of 1,100 tons. 

The Emerald, one of the three vachts referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter, is the first vessel fitte<l with turbine 
machiner}^ that ever crossed the Atlantic. She arrived at 
Xew York, after encountering tempestuous weather on the 
passage, on the 6th May, 1903. Her qualities as a sea-boat 
were severely tested during the voyage, with entirely satis- 
factory results. She was built for Sir Christopher Furness, 
M.P., by Messrs. Alex. Stephen & Sons, Limited, of Linthouse, 
and fitted with machinery by the Parsons Marine Steam 
Turbine (,^o.. Limited, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, and it was found 
that when the yacht was steiiming at the rate of lo knots per 
hour, the machinery ran with an absence of vibration and 
noise. 

The Emerald is a vessel of 75() tons, vacht measurement, and 
was chai*tered by Mr. Geo. Gould, of Xew York, for six 
months fnmi the loth April, IDO.*]. Mr. Gould sent over to 
this country Captain Tod to navigate her across the Atlantic, 
with instructions to further experiment on her steaming 
capabilities at sea, and to carefully obser\'e her behaviour 
comparefl with the other large steam yachts of which he has had 
charge. On the termination of the voyage. Captain Tod 
reported that the yacht behaved splendidly; that there was 
no racing of ])ropellers, and no vibration : and that the coal 
consumption was moderate, considering the weather. 

There have been several rumours U) the efVef't that the new 
steamers for the Cunard Mail Service are to be fitted with 
turbine engines, but these rumours have not been officially 
confirmed. In any case these steamers could not be complete<l 
in time to take from the Allan Line the distinction of being 
the first Company to own a Transatlantic Mail Turbine 
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Chapter I. 
MESSRS. ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO. 

The firm of Elder, Dempster & Co. was founded in the year 
1868 by Messrs. Alexander Elder and John Dempster, two 
gentlemen intimately acquainted with the working of the 
African Steamship trade. For 11 years they were the sole 
partners, but in 1879 they admitted Mr. (now Sir Alfred) 
Jones into the firm, and Mr. W. J. Davev was also taken into 
partnership. The original partners, Messrs. Elder and 
Dempster, retired from the firm in 1884. Mr. Alexander 
Sinclair, who became a partner in 1891, having retired in 
1901, the sole partners at the present date are Sir Alfred L. 
Jones, K.C.M.G., and Mr. W. J. Davey. 

The firm is one of the largest commercial houses in the 
world, and in all the various branches of commerce in which 
it is interested it takes a foremost ])osition. As steamship 
owners it controls the largest fleet of steamers in Great 
Britain. The business of the firm extends so rapidly, and new 
steamers to meet the necessities of the several trades are so 
frequently being added to the fleet, that it is impossible to 
give a list of the vessels owned, or under the management of 
the firm, which will not in a short time be obsolete, but 
according to the ofticial sailing list issued 28th March. 1908, 
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the followinpf steamers were sailing under the triple flagfs of 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co.: — 



Abeokuta. 


Cameroon. 


Accra. 


COOMASSIE. 


Adansi. 


CONOO. 


Akaba. 


Dahomey. 


Akassa. 


Deoama. 


Albertville. 


Delta. 


Ancobra. 


Dodo. 


Andoni. 


Egga. 


Anversville. 


Egwanga. 


Angola. 


Eko. 


ASABA. 


Ekuro. 


ASHANTl. 


Elmina. 


AXIM. 


Ethiopia. 


Bakana. 


Etolta. 


Banana. 


Fantee. 


Bathurst. 


FORCADOS. 


Batanoa. 


HAU88A. 


Benouela. 


Iddo. 


Benin. 


Ilaro. 


Biafra. 


4 

Ilorin. 


BiDA. 


Jebba. 


Bom A. 


Kano. 


Bonny. 


KWARRA. 


BoRNr. 


Laooon. 


BOT'LAMA. 


Lake Cham 


BrRT'TU. 


Lake Erie 


Cabenda. 


Lake Mani 



Lake Meg antic. 
Lake Michigan. 
Lake Ontario. 
Lake Simcoe. 
I^eon-y-Ca8tillio. 

LOANDA. 
LOANOO. 

Lycia. 

Llandulas. 

Madeira. 

Mandingo. 

Mayumba. 

^Ielville. 

Memnon. 

MlLWAl'KEE. 

Monmouth. 

Monrovia. 

Montauk. 

Monte AOLE. 

Montezuma. 

Montreal. 

Montrose. 

Monarch. 

Montcalm. 

Montenegro. 

Monterey. 



Mount Royal. 

Mount Temple. 

Nigeria. 

Nyanga. 

Olenda. 

Oron. 

Perez Galdos. 

Phillipeville. 

Port Antonio. 

Port Maria. 

Port Morant. 

Port Royal. 

Prah. 

roquelle. 

Sangara. 

Sansu. 

Sekondi. 

Sherbro. 

SOBO. 

Tarquah. 

Teneripfe. 

Viera-y-Clavijo. 

VOLTA. 

Warri. 

YOLA. 

Yoruba. 



BA. MONTFORT. 

As proving the difficulty of stating the nuniher of steamships 
under the control of this firm, and at the same time illustrating 
the gigantic nature of its commercial operations, it may be 
sfatcMl that while this volume was in preparation for the Press, 
it sold to the Canadian Pacific Kailwav Co. an entire fleet, 

ft 

consisting of fifteen large ocean liners. The despatch of tlie 
last EIcUm- Dempster liner under the Beaver flag, on 
AVcchicsday, March -Ust, 19()-K was cjuite an historic event. 
She carried with her the first portion of the Rev. J. M. Barr's 
colony, numbering about 2,(HM) souls. Thousands of spectators 
lined th(» stage, and as tlic liner sheered away cheer after cheer 
rent ihv air. Sir Alfred Junes, Mr. AV. J. Davey, Mr. David 
Jones, th(» llevs. Canon Russell (Manchester), R. 0. Greep, Dr. 
Lightwood, S. Gasking and II, M. Braithwaite, as well as many 
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well-known personages in shipping and commerce, were 
present. The hand of the 1st Liverpool Volunteers played 
inspiring music, including tunes reminiscent of home and 
friendly associations, first on the stage and afterwards on the 
ship. 

Sir Alfred Jones expressed his regret, as he witnessed the 
multitude on board the Lake Manitoba, that he had consented 
to sell his Canadian fleet to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
He said his firm had worked hard to develop Canadian 
colonisation, and the full fruit of their efforts was only 
becoming visible now when they had left the business. He 
commended the object of the expedition, and hoped for its 
success. A completely equipped colony of 2,000, with 
thousands more to follow in due course, was, he considered, a 
noveltv. 

Reference has been made to the three flags borne by the 
Elder-Dempster steamers. The Beaver flag no longer exists. 
The other two are (1) the white swallow-tail flag with a re^l 
St. George's cross (gold crown in centre) of the African 
Steamship Co. ; and the blue swallow-tail flag, with a white St. 
George's cross, of the British and African Steam Navigation 
Co. A brief sketch of the history of both of these important 
companies, as well as of the Imperial Direct West India Mail 
Service Limited, will be found in the succeeding pages of this 
volume. 

The management of any one of these fleets would be 
considered ample employment for most mercantile firms, but 
they are only units in the business conducted at that large 
hive of commerce, African House, Water Street, Liverpool, 
which is, by the way, shortly to be transferred to Colonial 
Chambers, now in course of bemg erected. In addition to the 
services mentioned, Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co. maintain a 
service of Mail- Steamers between Antwerp and the River 
Congo, under the title of the Compagnie Beige Maritime du 
Congo, an inter-insular Mail Service at the Canary Islands, 
and a Coastal Service at Jamaica. They do also a large Ocean 
Tramp business, being prepared to carry cargo, when suflicient 
inducement otters, to and from any port in the world. 
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It is the existence of such splendidly managed mercantile 
fleets, such as the Elder-Dempster Line, that enabled Great 
Britain to astonish the world by the rapid and safe transport of 
troops and munitions of war during the progress of the late War 
in South Africa. Many years of experience in the management 
of steamships have enabled the company to design and con- 
struct a magniiicent fleet of fast cargo liners, having lofty 
'tween decks, and fitted with anti-rolling keels, electric light 
and every modern improvement. Several of these were 
chartered at an early stage of the war by the British 
Admiralty, and retained for voyage after voyage as transports. 
Nine steamers, of an aggregate gross tonnage of 52,000 tons, 
were requisitioned in this way. In addition to these, the firm's 
steamers carried with remarkable success some 20,000 horses 
and 21,000 mules from New Orleans to the Cape, and some 
5,000 horses and -3,000 mules from Canada, Hungary, the River 
Plate, &c. It may also be mentioned in this connection that 
the Elder-Dempster Liner Monterey conveyed *' Strathcona's 
Horse," the Milwaukee the '* Royal Canadians,'' and the 
MoNTFORT the Canadian contingent of Baden-PowelFs Police 
from Halifax, X.S., to the Cape. The Milwaukee was the 
transport selected to ccmvey General Cronje, his family, and 
over 500 Boer prisoners to St. Helena. The Elder-Dempster 
transports had the good fortune on several occasions to be able 
to render material assistance to other transports which had met 
with mishaps. Thus they came to the assistance of the 
Carixtuia a few days after she stranded at Aux Cayes, and, 
taking off her cargo of mules, carried them on to their 
destination. The Moxtrose turned up just in the nick of 
time to save the crew when the ill-fated Mexican foundered 
off the Cape, and when the Siffolk strandcMl it was again 
ail l^lder-l)eni])stcr linei', the Lakf KniF, that came to her 
assistance, and did all that was possible to rescue the crew. 

Ill the sininnci- of 1!)0'J Messrs. I^lder, l)(»mpster & Co. 
connnenccMl luniiinfi: the luxuriously appointed ocean liner 
Lakf, Simcok on pleasuie ciuiscvs to the ^^'orwegian Fjonls. 
Those persons who jiave had the pleasure of travelling by this 
vessel are most enthusiastic in their praise of the ship, her 
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nflicerB and her et^uipment, and of all who aro responsible for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the passengers. The Lakk 
SiucoE is probably one of the largest pleasure steamers trading 
to the Norwegian Coast, but her rates of passage money are bv 
no means commensurate with her size. It is an opportunity 
of visiting the Land of the> Midnight Sun in eomfort and even 
luxury which ought uot to be missed. The fact that a large 
proportion of the commanders, officers, engineers, seamen aud 
firemen serving under the firm ai-e Royal Xaval Reservists 
renders the Elder-Dempster fleet additionally valuable to the 
nation. 



-.Ml. 
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Chapter II. 

THE AFRICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Two years (1852) prior to the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
the African Steamship Company was incorporated by Royal 
Charter with limited liability. The initial capital was 
£260,000 in 12,500 shares of £20 each. The first directors of 
the Company were — Sir John Campbell, K.C.H. (Chairman), 
James Hartley, Esq. (Director of the P. and 0. Co.), John 
Black, Esq., Henry AVilliam Schneider, Esq., Macgregor 
Laird, Esq., Henry William Currie, Esq., William Law 
Ogilby, Esq., and Charles AVilliam Gregory, Esq. Bankers, 
Messrs. Currie & Co., Cornhill. 

The prospectus of the company, as published in the ** Times," 
13th July, 1852, was as follows : — 

'* This Company is formed to carry out a contract with 11. M. 
** Government for the monthly conveyance of the mails to 
** Madeira, Teneritt'e, and the principal port« and places on the 
** West Coast of Africa, viz., Gorcc, Bathurst, Sierra Leone, 
" Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Whydah, Badagny, Lagos, 
"Bonny, Old Calabar, (Uuncroons and Fernando Po : and to 
" establish a line of steam communication between Sierra 
** Leone and the British West Indies as soon as satisfactory 
" arrangements are made with the Government. 

" The contract for the mails was taken by ilr. Macgregor 
** Laird in December last, and is for a term of ten years from 
"the 1st September next. The annual payment by the 
" Government commences at £2-5,250, and diminishes at the 
"rate of £500 yearly during the continuance of the contract, 
" making an average payment of £21,500 per annum. 

" Five iron screw steamships for this service are in the 
"course of construction by Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead, 
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" with engines by Messrs. George Forrester & Co., and 
** Fawcett, Preston & Co., of Liverpool. 

** The first of these vessels is to be launched on the 'ird Julv, 
** and will be ready to commence the mail servit e in accordance 
** with the terms of the contract on the Ist September. Two 
** of them have capacity for TOO, (wo of them for 1,000, and 
** one for 250 tons cargo, with excellent accommodation for 
** first-class passengers. The company are also to have Mr. 
" Laird's services as Managing Director. A negotiation is 
*' going on with the Portuguese Government for an extension 
" of the line from Fernando, the valuable African possession. 

'' Plymouth will be the first port of arrival, and the last 
** port of departure for the company's vessels, but the voyage 
" will terminate at and commence from London.'' 

The steamers referred to were the Forerunner, Faith, 
Hope, Charity, and Northern Lights. 

The trading operations between London and Africa not 
being profitable, the Board of Directors (about 1860) proposed 
to wind up the company. 

On the solicitations of Messrs. Fletcher & Parr, of Liverpool, 
they were induced to try the trade from Liverpool to the West 
Coast of Africa. The result of the trial was extremelv satis- 
factory, and Liverpool became the Jiome-port of the fleet. 
The business of the company increased rapidly, and the 
shareholders received their dividends for some time with 
gratifying regularity, but unfortunately about ten years after 
the change from London to Liverpool, the relations between 
the Board of Directors at the former port and the managing 
agents at Liverpool became somewhat strained. 

In spite of a great Hiiancial loss, caused by the defalcations 
of the Secretary; of a small and inefficient fleet; and a policy 
on the part of the Directors which was decidedly peculiar, the 
company maintained a struggling existence until 1891, when 
it passed into the management of the firm of " Elder, Dempster 
and Co." Under the vigorous and successful management of 
this firm, the African Steamship Company started on a new 
and prosperous career. Instead of, as in 1875, possessing a 
fleet of seven ocean steamers and two coast vessels, the 
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(•nmpauy now owq8 thirty-thi-ee modern, large and powerful 
(loean steamers, ranging from l,(M)fl tn 5,'.J00 tons each, and 
six brunch steamers, fimr of wliic'h ure 1,(1110 tons each. 

.\u Express Service to the Coast has been e8tabliBlie<l by 
means of a fleet of fast steamers of the Jeuka type, which reach 
Sekondi, the centre of the new gold mining industry, in 15 days. 
Tliey have been specially constructed for the trade in which they 
are engaged, and no skill has been wanting nor ex])ense spared 
to make them the must perfect of their kind. The passenger 
accommodation has received special attention. The saloons 
are spacious, the staterooms lofty and well ventilated, while 
extensive promenade and bridge decks enable passengers to 
enjoy the invigorating sea breezes secure alike from sun and 
rain. 

The company grants special facilities for visiting the 
beautiful islands of Madeira, Tenerilfe and Grand Canary, 
issuing special holiday tickets, which include first-class passage 
out and home, and a fortnight's board and accommodation at 
the Hotel Mctropole, Las Palmas, for £15. Passengers have 
also the option of returning via Barcelona or Genoa, by the 
steamers of " La Veloce Xavigazione Ilaliana a Vapore " (The 
Italian Express Steam Navigation Co.). 

The Royal Mail Steamers of the African Steamship Co., 
conjointly with the steamers of the British and African Steam 
Navigation Co., sail frtnn Liverpool thrice a week for the 
Canary Islands and the West Coast, fr<iui Hamburg and 
Amsterdam weekly, and fiom Antwerp (lie IJelgc Maritime 
du (.'ongo) for Tenerift'e, Sierra Leone and Congo Ports every 
third week. 
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Chapter III. 

THE BRITISH & AFRICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY, LIMITED (1900). 

This Company was projected in 1868 by a number of gentle- 
men practically acquainted with, the trade of the West Coast 
of Africa. Amongst these were Mr. Alexander Elder and Mr. 
John Dempster who in that year founded the firm of Elder, 
Dempster & Co., a firm whose ramifications during these later 
years, under the guidance of Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G., 
and Mr. Davey, may be said to extend throughout the 
civilized world. 

Three steamers of about 1,300 tons gross each, were specially 
built to the order of the new company, by Messrs. Randolph 
Elder & Co., of Glasgow, for the West African trade, and were 
named the lioxxY, Roqueli.e, and Coxcio. 

The Pioneer steamer, the Boxxy, sailed fiom Liverpool in 
January, 1869, and thereafter a monthly service was main- 
tained between Glasgow, Liverpool and the West Coast of 
Africa. After several vears' emi)lovment in this trade, the 
RoQUELLE was sold to Messrs. P. M. Tintore & Co., Barcelona, 
and is still sailing from the Mersey under the Spanish flag. 

So successful were these steamers that in 18Gi) it was decided 
to add three more to the fleet. 

The new steamers were the Liheria, Loaxda and Volta, 
also specially built for the trade by the late Mr. John Elder, 
the distinguished brother of Mr. Alexander Elder, whose early 
death towards the end of 1S()9 was so much deplored by the 
ship-building and engiiuM3ring world. The gross tannage of 
these three vessels was increased to about 1,500 tons each. 

It was considered desirable during the same year to register 
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the Company as an Incorporated Company. The Registered 
Office of the Company was in Glasgow, but Mr. Alexander 
Elder and Mr. John Dempster conducted its operations in 
Liverpool. 

With the six steamers the Company now possessed the 
sailings were increased to fortnightly. 

In 1874 the sailings from Glasgow were abandoned, cargo to 
and from that port being transhipped at Liverpool. 

As the trade expanded, additions were regularly made to the 
fleet, and in 1879 sailings between Hamburg and the West 
Coast of Africa were commenced. In 1883 the Company was 
registered as a limited company, at which time its fleet had 
increased to 20 steamers and 2 hulks with a gross registered 
tonnage of 30,753 tons. 

The following year (1884) Mr. Elder and Mr. Dempster 
retired from the firm of Elder, Dempster & Co., which since 
1879 had consisted of these gentlemen and Mr. (now Sir A. L.) 
Jones, and Mr. W. J. Davey. Messrs. Elder and Dempster, 
however, remained Managing Directors of the Company until 
1900, Mr. Elder having for some years previous to this date 
occupied the position of Chairman. 

In 1900 Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., purchased the entire 
business and assets of the liritish and African Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited, and with the addition of 9 large 8t4»amei*s, 
suitable for outride trades, fornnNl a new company with a 
share capital of £L00(),()0(), and Debenture St(K*k of £800,000. 
The new company has a fleet of 35 steamers with a total gn)ss 
registered tonnage of 107,000 tons. 

While the bulk of its operations continue to be in connection 
with the \\'(*st Coast of Africa, several of its steamers are 
employed in the North Atlantic and other trades. 

The contrast between the first steamer, the Bo.vxY, and the 
latest, the lU Rirr, built in 190*J, will be seen by the following 
comparison of their respective dimensions: — 

Bonny, length *JOI feet, beam 30.2 feet, depth 23 feet. 
(iross I,'i20 tons. 

BiRnr, length '{tiOO feet, beam M 2 feet, depth 20 fet»t. 
Gross •'),200 tons. 
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In the later steamera nf the fleet, the vessels of the Buruti; 
type, traders and other travellers reach Sekondi, the centre (if 
the new gold mining industry, in aliuut 1:( days from Liverpool. 
Xo skill has been wanting nor expense spared Ui make these 
vessels the most perfect of their kind, and exactly suitable for 
tropical trade. 

A special feature of the steamers is the system of overhead 
trunk ventilation, by which an imperceptible current of fresh 
air is kept continually circulating through the lofty ami well 
lighted state rooms, making them cool and agreeable in the 
hottest weather. 

Passengers by the Royal Mail Steamers belonging to the 
British and African Company, are granted special facilities fnr 
visiting the beautiful islands of Madeira, Teneriffe and Gtand 
Canary. The Company issues a special holiday ticket for £15, 
which includes Saloon passage out and home, and a fortnight's 
board and accommodation at the Hotel llotrop(de. Las Palmus. 
Passengers by these steamers who may wish to visit the Medi- 
terranean, have also the option of returning from the islands via 
Bari'elona or Genoa, by the steamers of the Italian Express 
Steam Xavigation Co. 

The Royal Mail Steamers of the British and African Steam 
Navigation Co., conjointly with the steamers of the African 
Steam Ship Co., sail from Liverpool three times a week for the 
Canary Islands and the West Coast of Africa, and from 
Hamburg and Rotterdam we^ly. 
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Chapter IV. 

IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL 

SERVICE, LIMITED. 

Fob years the Island of Jamaica, the Pearl of the Antilles, had 
lieen decadent, its planters cast down and despairing because 
it was impossible, owing to the heavily subsidized continental 
beet sugar, to grow cane sugar at a profit. And, although 
physicians in the United States were sending their patients to 
seek renewed health and energy '' from the balmy breezes 
laden with health giving ozone which blow over the island," 
British Life Insurance offices placed a black mark against 
Jamaica, and demanded an additional premium from their 
policy holders for permission to visit its shores. But the dark 
commercial cloud is passing, and the island has entered upon 
an era of prosperity which bids fair to be greater and more 
permanent than even the golden days of the sugar planter. 
It is an open secret that for this the Jamaicans are indebted in 
great measure to the enterprise of Messrs. Elder, Dempster 
and Co., who have practically created the demand in Great 
Britain for Jamaica grown fruits, and who have established 
a service of swift steamers, specially built for the trade. This 
Line of steamers, which is known as the imperial Direct West 
India Mail Service although only established in the first year 
of the present century, has already achieved a remarkable 
success. In addition to bringing to England over 50,000 
bunches of bananas per month, as well as other West Indian 
fruits, tobacco, coffee, sugar, rum, and other varieties of 
tropical produce, the steamers carrj^ a large and increasing 
number of passengers each voyage between Great Britain and 
the colony. 
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The home port of the steamers is Avonmouth, near Bristol, 
from which a fortnightly sailing is maintained throughout the 
year to Kingston (Jamaica), but it is probable that the service 
will soon be increased to a weekly one. In recognition of the 
invaluable services rendered by these steamers both to the 
Empire and to the colony, their lloyal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of AVales paid a visit of inspection to the R.M.S. 
Port Royal, at Avonmouth, on the 5th March, 1902. 

The vessels at present engaged in the direct Mail Service 
were all built in 1901, and are named, the Port Royal, Port 
Antonio, Port Morant, and Port Maria. The first two 
steamers named are sister ships and are identical in measure- 
ment, viz., length 382 feet, beam 40 feet () inches, and depth 
32 feet. Each is propelled bv twin screws, and litte<l with 
triple expansion engines capable of maintaining a speed of 14 
knots per hour, and carries about 5,000 tons cargo. They can 
each accommodate 100 first-class passengers and 50 second- 
class passengers. The saloons and staterooms are handsomely 
decorated, and are fitteil so as t« secure a maximum of comfort 
for the passengers. The cuisine and the appointments gener- 
ally being those appertaining to a first-class mail and 
passenger steamer. 

A new mail steamer of considerably larger dimensions than 
any of the preceding steamers of the fleet, is now in course of 
construction and is expected to make her first voyage early in 
1904. It is proposed to call her the Port Kingston. 

These steamers sail from Avonmouth Dock, Bristol, every 
alternate Saturday, and make the voyage as a rule in from 12 
to 14 days. The rates for passengers are: — Saloon (single) 
£1S to £25 pounds; (return) £32 to £40, according to the 
|)()siti(>n of the .state-room, and number of ])eisoiis occupying 
same. In the scmoikI saloon the rliarsjc is £14 for the single 
passage, and £25 for the return. 

The Dklta, belonging to tin* same Company, makes a trip 
round 'laniaica cvimv w(H»k : she has first-class accommodation 
tor ])asscnge]s, and affords a splendid opportunity of seeing 
the coast and towns around tin* Island. The charge for first- 
class passengers is £•» tor the lound trij>. 
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Arrangements have been made with the Hamburg- American 
Line, running between Kingston (Jamaica) and Central Ameri- 
can Ports, to carry passengers booked by Imperial Direct Weet 
India Line of Steamers to the following Central American Ports, 
viz., Savanilta, Cartagena, Port Limon, and Greytown, at an 
inclusive first-class fare between Kingston and any of the 
above Porta of £6 3s. per adult. Passengers travelling on 
these tickets will be accommodated on special terms at the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel (Kingston), during the time between the 
arrival of the Mail St«amer8 and the departure of the Steamer 
of the II am burg- American Line, There is also a good service 
from Kingston to Cuba, The Cuba steamer leaves Kingston 
the day after the arrival of the mail steamer from England. 

Passengers can also be booked through, via the Colon and 
Panama Railway, to the principal ports on the Ohiltao Coast. 
The steamers of the Pacific Mail Co. and Campania Sud- 
Americana Co. leave Panama weekly for the South, reaching 
Callao in about nine days and arriving at Valparaiso in about 
21 days. Seeing that for years past the climate of Jamaica 
has been libelled as unhealthy, it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed, that from a medical point of view, the wonderful air 
of the hilly districts is unrivalled ; it being in every way equal 
to that of the better known European winter resorts, to which it 
bids fair to become a serious rival. 
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HESTOBICAL STEAMSHIP COMPANIKS. 



THE CITY OF DUBLIN STEAMPACKET 
COMPANY. 

In the Bummer of the year 1822 Mr. C. \V. AVilliams, of 
Dublin, iToased over to Liverpool with the object of inducing 
the merchauta to take Hhares in a line of steam packets he 
proposed buildiug for the Liverpool and Dublin trade. Except 
to the most sanguine, the time did nut appear to be fav<iurable 
for such a scheme. A large Hect of sailing smacks maintained 
daily communicatiou (subject to the weather) between the 
two ports, carrying all kinds of goods, and even cattle. The 
steampacketa W.\tbrluo and BELF.tt-x saile<l with passengers 
only every alternate day from each side. Both these vessels 
had already won for themselves a reputation, the former being 
the first ateampacket to ply regularly between England and 
Irelund, and the latter having made a passage in the then 
remarkably sh()rt time of 12^ hours. Besides this, " The 
Original Steampacket Company," a new company {■with 
powerful Government influence), including amongst its share- 
holders Lord Blaney. Major-General Preeth. Sir John Tobin, 
&c.. and trading under the title of the St. George Steampacket 
Company, had in April preceding launched two of the largest 
and most powerful steampackcts that had yet been built, viz., 
the St. Patrick and the St. Geoegk. This latter vessel on 
the rith September made a passage from Dublin in 11^ hours, 
thus making a record which she herself broke on the 23rd 
April, 1824, by making a passage from Livcr|iool to Dublin 
in 10 hours 40 minutes. In addition to the already established 
steam and sailing lines, a third local steampacket cimipanr, 
supported by the traders, the " Dublin and Liverpool Steam 
Navigation Company," was in course of forniatiini. It ia uot. 
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therefore, surprising under these circumstances that Mr. 
Williams, a stranger in Liverpool, failed to obtain the 
financial support to his scheme which he desired. It is the 
more to his credit that, though disappointed in Liverpool, he 
persevered with his project in Dublin with so much success 
that he was enabled to return to Liverpool in February of the 
following year (182'3) and place an order with ** Frigate " 
Wilson for the pioneer steamer of the future famous City of 
Dublin Steampacket Company, the City of Dublin, a vessel 
of 130 h.p. It was an express stipulation with the builder 
that this steamer should be constructed of such materials and 
in such a manner as to withstand the severity of the winter 
navigation. The City of Dublin diflEered from her com- 
petitors in two respects — (1) in carrying general cargo in 
addition to live stock and passengers, and (2) in maintaining 
the service uninterruptedly throughout the twelve months. 

A month later Mr. Wilson was again applied to to build a 
second vessel for the company, but in consequence of his 
having that very morning (5th March) contracted to build the 
Hy. Bell for the Glasgow trade, it was not till some days 
later the contract was made for the building of the Town of 
Liverpool, to be commenced as soon as the Hy. Bell was 
launched. 

The City of Dublin made her maiden voyage on Saturday, 
the 20th March, 1824, and Mr. Samuel Perry, of 16, Water 
Street, was appointed agent to the company. She anticipated 
by about six months the operations of the traders' company 
(the Dublin and Liverpool Steam Navigation), whose first 
steamer, the Liffey, M)o tons burden, and 110 h.p., did not 
sail until the 1-Uh September following. From the outset the 
managers of the City of Dublin Company seemingly did not 
regard the Original Steampacket Company as formidable 
opponents, but they determined either to vanquish or acquire 
the other two companies, the greater of which was the St. 
George Steanijiatkct Company. The second company was well 
supported by the Liverpool merchants, and kept its sailings 
(with goods and passengers) throughout the year. In December 
of the same year (1824) the Mersky joined the Liffey, and in 
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the July following the Commerce, one of the largest steam- 
packets (up to that date) built in this port, was added to the 
fleet. This company's packets proceeded direct to Dublin, and 
discharged at Custom House Quay. On Saturday, 5th 
February, 1825, the third vessel belonging to the City of 
Dublin Steampacket Company was launched from the yard of 
Dawson and Pearson, South Shore, and on the 22nd April 
succeeding the managers issued the following public notice : — 

** The City of Dublin Steampacket Company announce to the 
** public that in consequence of the many complaints hitherto 
" made of want of storage room in Dublin for 
** goods going and coming by their steam vessels, they 
** have taken the lot of ground immediately opposite the 
" Packet Station on the North Wall, and are about to erect a 
** convenient and commodious store on the same for the accom- 
** modation of the merchants and traders of Dublin. The 
*' Company have increased their capital to £100,000, and are 
'* proceeding with every possible expedition in completing 
'* their number of vessels, by which means they will shortly be 
** able to despatch one daily from Dublin and another from 
" Liverpool. The trustees have reserved the remainder of the 
** shares now unappropriated exclusively for the accommoda- 
** tion of shippers and importers. Their vessels, the City of 
** Dublin and Town of Liverpool, continue to ply as usual. 
** Their third and fourth vessels, the Hibernia and Britannia, 
" are nearly complete, and the fifth and sixth will be ready by 
" the end of the year." 

During the summer of 1825 the City of Dublin Company 
despatched their new steamer Hibernia on the same day and 
at the same hour as the St. George. Thev were careful to 
inform those interested that this was done ** not with a view 
** of opposition, but for the purpose of establishing her (the 
** Hibernia's) character for speed and seaworthiness." They 
were equally careful to point out that '' the Hibernia has 
** already made six voyages in company with the St. George, 
*' and has on all occasions proved herself an extremely safe 
** and fleet vessel, and not inferior to that well-known 
** steampacket.'' They also mentioned the inconvenience, 
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delay and expense of landing by boats at Kingstown, all of 
which might be avoided by taking their magnificent steam- 
packets direct to North Wall. 

The St. George Company replied to this courteous announce- 
ment by also informing the public that the companionship of 
the HiBERNiA was unsought for and undesired by them. It 
was not to be expected that the Liverpool companies would 
permit a strange company to take a \un\» share of the trade, 
and not make a practical protest. Consequently, in the 
autumn of 1825, the fares from Liverpool to Dublin were 
reduced to 5s. cabin and Od. steerage, and on Monday, 
September 5th, one of the steamers sailed with upwards of 700 
passengers at Gd. each. Early the following year (Ist 
February, 182()) the managers of the City of Dublin Steam- 
packet Company purchased the Dublin and Liverpool Steam 
Navigation Company, and increased the capital of the company 
to £250,000, in shares of £100 each. Shareholders, in addition 
to their share of the profits of the undertaking, were offered 
the following advantages : — 

(1) Free passage by all the company's vessels. 

(2) Free storage for a limited time in the company's stores. 
('M Special accommodation in the payment of freights and 

charges. 

The company having grown with a rapidity probably 
without a parallel, decided to extend its sailings to Belfast and 
Waterford, and, if desirable, to other ports. It had now a 
fleet (afloat or building) of fourteen new and powerful 
steamers, viz., City of Dublin, Towx of Liverpool, Hibernia, 
Britannia, Liffev, Mersey, Commerce, Mona, Leeds, Gipsey, 
Manchester, HiRMiN(iHAM, Sheffield and Nottingham. On 
the 29th August, 182G, the Government established a mail 
service between Liverpool and Kingstown, with most injurious 
results to the existing steampacket companies. The managers 
of the Citv of Dublin Companv interviewed the Secretarv to 
the General Post Office in order to obtain some modificati(m 
of the opposition, but without being able to do so. They 
thereupon published the result of their negotiations, and 
appealed to the public for support against the unjustifiable 
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action shown by the Government. ** The Post Office having 
** now established packets on the station, have, witli a view of 
** covering tlie heavy expenses incident to the same, 
** endeavoured to engross the trade in passengers, carriages, 
** horses, &c., to the great injury of this and other companies ; 
** while at the same time they are exempt from the payment 
** of port dues and other charges .... which are already a 
*' tax on this company to the amount of £10,(HK) per annum. 
'' Under terms so unequal and disadvantageous, it is evident 
*' til is opposition has none of the ingredients of fair opposition, 
** were such even justifiable, where Government on the one 
'* hand, and private shipowners on tlie other, are the 
" competitors." 

At this period (1827) there was consi(U»rable friction between 
the Mersey J)ock lioard and the company, the managers of tlie 
latter considering greater facilities ought to be given for the 
working: of their traffic in view of the fact that thev annuallv 
spent in Liverpool £100, 0(M) in outfits and repairs. To meet 
the Government opposition the company purchased the sailing 
brig Tyxe, which they loaded fortnightly with rough goods, 
and towed to sea by their own tug Mars. In 1828, in addition 
to their daily service to Dublin, the company had a twice- 
weekly service to Belfast, and once a week to Drogheda. A 
fortnightly service between Dublin and liordeaux was com- 
menced on the 20th June, 1827. The Hallinasloe, built in 
1829, was furnished with a powerful blast cylinder to ventilate 
the holds, being the first steamer to be so fitted. The same 
vear the Maxciiester and the Britanma were both wrecked, 
but fortunatelv without loss of life. 

The steampacket Crrv of Lr)Ni)()NDERRY, built in 1827 for a 
local company, was sold by auction on the 8th October, 1829, 
and purchased by the City of Dublin Company. Her new 
owners took up the station vacated by the Derry Company, and 
maintained a weekly service between Liverpool and London- 
derry' for a number of years. The Clarence Dock having been 
opened in September, 18'50. the City of Dublin Company were 
allotted loading and discharging berths in it on the 25th 
March, 1831, which berths thev have used continuouslv to the 
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present date (1903), a period of over seventy years, when they 
were transferred to the Nelson Dock. 

It will be remembered that in the early history of the 
company their most powerful trade competitors were the 
St. George Steampacket Company. One of the steamers of 
the latter company (the Lord Blaney), while on a voyage 
from Liverpool to Newry, was lost with all hands. With a 
chivalry unusual in commerce (ignoring the fact that the 
vessel belonged to a rival company) the City of Dublin 
Company headed a list for the benefit of the relatives of the 
drowned seamen and others with a subscription of one hundred 
pounds. Civil war had been raging in Portugal for a number 
of years, the leaders being Don Miguel (the usurper) and Dom 
Pedro, on behalf of his daughter. Donna Maria (Legitimist). 
Two at least of the company's steamers, the Leeds and 
Birmingham, were chartered as transports to Dom Pedro ; and 
it was the latter vessel, under the command of Captain 
Beazley, which, (m the 16th July, 18'J'i, brought to England 
the news of the complete defeat and capture of the fleet of 
Don Miguel. On the Gth November, 18'H, the Leeds struck 
on Furlong Rock. No lives were lost, the crew and passengers 
being taken off by the company's steamer Commerce. The 
Leeds having got off the rock, sank inside the jetty at 
Holyhead, but was subsequently raised. 

In 18''^G the company built four steamers to compete against 
the Government mail steamers. Thev were the Queen 
Victoria, J)rcHEss of Kent, Royal Adelaide, and the famous 
Royal William. In June of this year (18.*Ui) a bill in Parlia- 
ment for increasing the capital of tlie company was read three 
times and ])asse(l. 

About this tinu* th(» directors of the (•()mj)any had under 
consich'ration tlie cstablisliing of steam ronnnunication between 
Liverpool and New York. A nieetinj^ was held in the 
compaiiy's office in Water Street, there being j)resent, amongst 
others, Sir .John Tobin. Sir .John had on the stocks a large 
steamer, and it was decided that the Transatlantic service 
should be established, the ])ioiieer vessel to be the RoyjVL 
William, to be followed by the Liverpool (Sir John Tobin's 
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new steamer) as soon as she was ready for the service. In 
accordance with these arrangements, the Royal William 
sailed from the George's Pierhead on July 5th, 1838, for Xew 
York, and the Liverpool followed her on September 20th. 
These steamers have the honour of being the first passenger 
liners between Liverpool and Xew York. The Royal William 
proved to be too small for the Transatlantic trade, and in 18*i9 
she resumed her sailings on the Liverpool and Kingstown 
station. 

On and from the 20th June, IS^W, the Government deter- 
mined that a mail steamer should be despatched every morning 
and evening from Liverpool to Dublin, via Kingstown, on the 
arrival of the respective mail trains from London. The 
Government steam packets were appointed to sail with the 
morning mails, and the City of Dublin steam packets with the 
evening mails. The directors of the City of Dublin Company 
were determined that their steamers should surpass the 
Government boats, and in December, 1840, they contracted tor 
two new steamers for the mail service to be superior to any 
seagoing steamers afloat, and to do the passage from Liverpool 
to Kingstown in nine hours. Three years later (15th April, 
184'J) the company commenced their Liverpool and North 
Wales service with the new iron steamer Erin-go-Bragu. 
The steamer Ayrshire Lassie was placed on the station the 
next season (May, 1844), followed in 1845 by the Prince of 
Wales, and later by the Prince Arthtr, which two 
steamers maintained a daily service throughout the summer 
season for many years, and until the station was transferred 
to the present North Wales Steanipacket Company. 

In conjunction with the North Lancashire Railways, the City 
of Dublin Company instituted, in 1844, a steamship service 
between Dublin and Fleetwood, the first steamer employed 
being the IIiukkma. The Company's trade between England 
and Ireland had increased so rapidly that in 1845 the directors 
placed orders to build eight vessels, viz., five paddle steamers 
and three auxiliarv sciew schooners. 

The long contest between the Admiralty and the company 
for the carriage of the English and Irish mails came to an 
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end in 1850, when the Lords of the Admiraltj^ determined to 
withdraw their steamers from the Irish mail service. The 
City of Dublin Co. had now a new competitor in the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway Company, who had steamers in con- 
nection with their railway service. The former company, who 
recognised the great importance of placing vessels on the Holy- 
head station, put in a tender in response to the Admiralty's 
invitation, which tender was actually accepted. Xo tender 
was put in by the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, 
who, it was believed, did not suptK)se anyone would compete 
with them and that they could obtain their own terms. Before 
the Admiralty's acceptance of the City of Dublin Company's 
tender was confirmed by the Government the railway company 
got notice of what was being arranged, and pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Government to prevent the City of 
Dublin Company's contract from being ratified. The move 
was successful, with the result that tenders were again asked 
for. The City of Dublin Company were most unfairly treated, 
for the figure at which they had tendered was made public, 
and consequently the railway company were able to under-cut 
it. In anticij)ation of this course being adopted the managing 
director of the City of Dublin Company recommended a tender 
to be put in at a very diminished figure, the great importance 
of securing a footing on the Holyhead station being fully 
perceived by him. The City of Dublin tendered at £25,000 
per annum, which was £5,000 a year less than the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway Company's ofier, and the result was that 
the City of Dublin Company obtained the contract. They 
purchased from the Admiralty two of the mail boats, the St. 
Con MHA and the Llkwkllyx, and in May, 1850, took over the 
mail service, running the steamers at the same hours as thev 
were run bv the Admiraltv. A stronij effort was made bv the 
opponents of tlie company to deprive them of their contract, and 
a select Parliamentary Committee was appointed, which 
reported in favour of what had biH»u arranged. This report 
made it clear that the company's first offer was a reasonable 
one, and subsequent events j)r(>ved the wisdom of the company's 
directors determining to hold the contract at all hazaixls. The 
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contest, it will be seen, was between the City of Dublin Com- 
pany and the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company rather 
than with the Lords of the Admiralty — indeed, so strong was 
the feeling some time afterwards that the railway company 
refused to book passengers by the mail steamers, or advertise 
their sailings in the railway time tables, which only showed 
the sailings of the railway company's steamers. 

But if the City of Dublin Company was thus happily relieved 
from rivalry on the Holyhead mail station, it speedily found 
itself involved in the most serious struggle which probably ever 
occurred in the steamship coasting trade. Yielding to the 
solicitations of the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway Company, 
the directors of the City of Dublin Company agreed to place a 
steamer on the Liverpool and Waterford station. The Water- 
ford Company and the Cork Company immediately began a 
daily service to and from Liverpool and Dublin, and despatched 
a steamer twice a week to Belfast. Entering into an alliance 
with the British and Irish Steampacket Co., the City of Dublin 
Company and its ally responded by opposing the Cork Company 
on the Liverpool and Cork station, sailing the Duchess of 
Kent, Emerald, Rose, «&c., every Tuesday and Friday from 
Liverpool and from Cork. After a keen contest, lasting over 
twelve months, a conference took place between Mr. Malcom- 
son, representing the Waterford and Cork Steamship Com- 
panies, and one of the directors of the City of Dublin Company. 
No reference was made at this conference as to the cause of the 
contest, nor to the conduct of any of the parties during its 
continuance, the sole object being to suggest the most speedy 
mode of restoring peace, and the following arrangement was 
finally decided upon: — The City of Dublin Steampacket Com- 
pany agreed to sell their claims on the London line to the 
British and Irish Steampacket Company, this line to be worked 
by the vessels of the latter company and of Messrs. Malcom- 
son; the City of Dublin to transfer their Liverpool and Belfast 
service to the Cork Steamship Company; the entire sea traffic 
between Holyhead and Dublin to be assigned to the City of 
Dublin Company. This agreement has been honourably 

adhered to by all the companies concerned, amongst whom a 
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most friendly feeling exists, but time has wrought its changes 
on the various lines. Malcomson's steamers have long since 
ceased to run between Dublin and London, the Cork Company's 
steamers were withdrawn in 1854 from the Liverpool and 
Belfast service, and tlie London and North Western Railway 
Company have a large fleet of passenger and cargo steamers 
plying daily between Dublin and Holyhead. 

At the close of the year 1854 a better feeling prevailed, and 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, together with the 
London and North Western Railway Company, entered into 
negotiations with tlie City of Dublin (,'ompany, and, with the 
approval of the Government, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained in order t^) bring about an improved passenger and 
mail service between London and Dublin, via Holvhead and 
Kingstown. Considerable delay took place in the subsequent 
negotiations. However, at the end of 1858 matters were 
settled, and in Januaiy of the following year the Postmaster- 
General entered into a contract with the two railway companies 
and the City of Dublin Stcanipacket Company, who jointly 
undertook the sea service, and with the two railway com- 
panies, wlio undertook the land transit. By private agree- 
ment, however, with the railway companies, the City of Dublin 
Company became solely responsible for the sea service, and 
provided the four steamers. This service gave the greatest 
satisfaction to the travelling public; the contract was for 
fourteen vears certain, and then from vear to vear, terminable 
by twelve months' notice*, the subsidy being £85,900 per annum 
for the sea service, and £'')(),()()() j)or annum for the land. 

Twelve years after this service had been commenced, the 
London and North Western Railway Company, who had by 
that time absorbed the Chester and Holyhead Railwav, com- 
menced a rail connection between the harbour of Dublin an<l 
three of the princi])al Irish lailway companies, which connw- 
tion was completfMl in ISTti, and the Lond<m and North 
Western Company l>egan t^) run a service of steamers in direct 
opposition to the mail route. Cnder the terms of their agree- 
ment with the City of Dublin Company, the railway company 
had the power of fixing the fares by the mail route, which it 
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exercised by maintaining the high fares by the mail and 

charging low fares by the railway steamers. The competition 

increased in intensity every year, with the result of largely 

diverting the passenger traffic from the mail route, the ultimate 

object of the railway being to bring about the abandonment of 

the Kingstown service, and to secure all the traffic for the 

railway boats to Dublin. In 1881 the City of Dublin Company 

brought the London and North Western Railway Company 

before the Railway Commissioners, who ordered a reduction of 

the mail fares. Immediately after this order was made, the 

Post Office authorities intimated their intention of terminating 

the existing mail contract, and of asking for fresh tenders for 

the service between Holyhead and Kingstown. In 1882 the 

CJity of Dublin Company put in a tender. Months were 

fiillowed to pass, and in January, 1883, it was announced that 

't.he Government had accepted a tender of the London and 

^orth Western Railway Company. It then transpired that 

"trhe railway company, as well as the City of Dublin Company, 

tad tendered for the Holyhead and Kingstown service, and 

^hat the latter company's tender was the lower of the two, but 

'the Government, instead of accepting it, had negotiated a 

^i^ontract for the throughout service with the railway company, 

Avhich would have enabled them to convey the mails and pas- 

^^engers in the railway steamers to Dublin instead of to 

IKingstown. 

It can well be understood that the public, who were well 
pleased to have the two lines of steamers, had no intention of 
l)eing deprived of the Kingstown route, and a storm of indig- 
nation arose over the country. The Government professed 
that in making the new arrangement they were acting with 
economy, but this was shown to be a mere subterfuge, for they 
had agreed to pay the railway company £10(1,000 a year— only 
a trifling amount less than they would have paid if the steam- 
packet company's oft'er had been accepted and the railway 
payment continued as before. To (juote the words of a pro- 
minent member of Parliament : " The Government were giving 
an opulent railway company not only a monopoly of the pas- 
senger traffic, but a large subsidy besides, for merely carrying 
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the mail bags on their established line of passeuger steamers." 
So powerful waa the agitation that ainse, that the Goyemmeut 
discovered they would not be able to get the coiitruL-t confirir 
by the House of Commoiis, the Irish memhei's to a mau bi g 
determined to vote against it. The result was the i-ontract was not 
brought forwanl foi' confirmtition, and new tenders were asked 
for the Holyhead ami Kingstown sea service, special provision 
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steamers; but the lailway (..ini.aiiy. who had no intention of 
going to Kiiigst-.wn, diil not romiiele, and the City of Dublin 
Company were su.<-essful in obfaining a contract for twelve 
ycai's certain, the subsi.ly being tSl.OOll per annum. The four 
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mail packets— the Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught — were provided with new boilers and improved 
• achinery, and their passenger accommodation was re- 
/delled and greatly enlarged. 

The new service began on the 1st October, 1885, with this 
most remarkable result, that vessels after twenty-five years' 
service had their speed increased by an average of 2^ knots per 
hour. A new steamer was added to the fleet — the Ireland, 
a vessel capable of steaming 20 knots an hour, being the fastest 
paddle steamer ever built for cross-Channel service. The new 
sei*vice gave much satisfaction to the public, and the passeuger 
receipts steadily increiised. In 189.*{ the company decided to 
build a new type of passenger and cargo vessel, and in the 
following year the Locth, a screw steamer of large tonnage and 
great power, was put on the station ; she was found so satis- 
factory, her perfoimance being so regular, and her sea-woi-thy 
<|ualities so good, that she dispelled the great prejudice which 
lip to that time had existed against screw steamers for cross- 
CJhannel trade (especially the cattle trade), and the company 
decided to replace their fleet with steamers of this class. While 
this re-construction was going on an attempt was made to 
deprive the company of their position on the Holyhead staticm. 
tjwing largely to the ei^orts of the company, Kingstown had 
teen put in direct communication with all the Irish railway 
companies, and the one blot on the Kingstown service removed. 
It was stated, however, that the boats were not fast enough, and 
the Government were urged to terminate the mail contract and 
seek for new tenders. 

Most extravagant ideas seemed to j)revail as to what could 
l)e done; accelerations were suggested by land and sea which 
^ould not have been accomplished except at very great expense. 
However, the City of Dublin Company were not behindhand, 
mind they put in a variety of tenders, and ottered to build boats 
^)i the very largest class. No other comj)any tendered in ac- 
cordance with the advertisement. The Post Office, however, 
^lid not accept any of the tenders, and subse([uently entered 
into negotiations with the company, and settled the existing 
c'ontract. The company undertook to build four twin-screw 

N 
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steamers, which, although not so large as those originally 
proposed, are superior to anything up to the present time 
attempted for cross-C'hannel purposes, and being twin-screws 
their accommodation is far greater than had they been paddle 
steamers of the same size. They all realised a speed of 24 
knots on their trial trips, which up to the present time has not 
been surpassed by any passenger steamer. 

The new sei-vice commenced on the 1st April, 1897, and 
passengers are conveyed between all parts of England and 
Ireland at a very high rate of speed, and perform the journey 
with a degree of comfort that would have been thought in- 
credible a few vears since. 

The fleet of the company now consists of the following high- 
class powerful screw steamers, replete with everything neces- 
sary for the comfort of passengers, as well as being equipped 
with the most modem appliances for the safe carriage of 
cattle and the rapid handling of cargo : The Tlstkr, 
MuNSTER, Leixster, and Connaught, sailing twice each day 
from Holyhead and from Kingstown with the mails and pas- 
sengers. The ('ARLow, Kerry, Wicklow, Louth, and Cork, 
sailing eveiy evening to and from Liverpool and Dublin, with 
goods and passengers, as well as a morning service from both 
ports, with passengers and fast traffic. In the present year 
(]90-3) the Company has place<l the Kilkenny on the station, a 
vessel of an entirely new design, one of the finest passenger and 
cargo steamers which has ever been built for the Irish cross- 
Channel trade. A service is also maintained three times a 
week between Dublin and Belfast by the company's steamers. 

For upwards of three-quarters of a century this grand old 
company has faithfully served the public, with an immunity 
from loss of life as remarkable as it is gratifying to those 
chietiv concerned. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE BRITISH AND IRISH STEAM PACKET 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

'he oldest deep-sea steamship passenger trade in Europe is that 
etween Dublin and London. The distinction of having been 
be first persons (other than the crew) to cross the Irish Sea by 
team vessel is shared by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Weld. Mr. Weld, 
'ho was the Secretary — or brother to the Secretary — of the 
loyal Society of Dublin, embarked witb his wife on board the 
teampacket Thames, Captain Dodd, which vessel sailed from 
Dublin at noon on the 28th May, 1815, bound for London. 

The sailing of this, the first, steamer between Dublin and 
london, was an event of the greatest interest to the citizens of 
16 former city, who assembled in thousands to witness her 
eparture. It was not intended that the Thames should ply 
etween the two ports, and, as a matter of fact, it was not until 
fter an interval of eleven years (182(j) that a regular steam- 
acket service was established between the Metropolis of 
Inglan'd and that of Ireland. In the latter year, two of the 
ity of Dublin Steam Packet Co.'s steamers, the Thames (not 
lie Thames of 1815) and the Shaxxox commenced to trade 
?gularly between Dublin and London. 

Amongst other famous steamers, employed on this station, 
lav be mentioned the William Fawcett, which traded 
etween London and Dublin during the summer of 1829. This 
reamer afterwards became the property of the Peninsular Steam 
avigation Co., and is stated in Whitaker's Almanac (and else- 
here) to have been the pioneer steamer of the *' P. & 0. Co." 
n August, 1880, the steampackct (*ity of Londonderry, 
uilt in 1827 for the Liverpool and Londonderry trade, and 
urchased in October, 1829, by the City of Dublin Co., was 
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placed by her new owners on the London station. These three 
steamers, the Thames, Shaxxon and City of Londonderry, 
were described in the Company's advertisement of the 
period as being amongst the largest steamers afloat, and all of 
the same capacity and power, viz., 51'^ tons bui-then, and 100 
t.p. each. These steamers maintained a regular weekly service 
(one of them sailing from London every Sunday, calling at 
Plymouth), and were due at Dublin in ordinary weather, in 80 
hours after leaving London. 

Travelling at that period was expensive, as shown by the 
rates charged by these small wooden steamers, compared with 
those now charged by tlie maginificent modern steamships of 
the B. and I. Co. of 1,400 to 1,500 tons each. 

Cabin. Steerage. 

Thames, Shannon, &c 2 16 1 14 

Lady Egberts, Lady Wolseley, &c.... 15 11 

The present British and Irish Steampacket Company was 
established in 18'3G. The list of the earliest Directors contained 
the names of several of the best known citizens of Dublin, the 
following being the names of the Directors for the year IS-JH, 
viz.: — Messrs. James Ferrier, John MacDonnell, William 
Williams, Francis Carleton, Joseph Boyce, John Jameson, and 
John Funis. The Company's first fleet consisted of three 
wooden paddle steamers, named respectively, City of Limerick, 
Devoxshire, and Shaxxox. 

A very ingenious robbery from the Company took place at the 
St. Katherine's J)ocks. Two boxes of gold dust, of a gross 
value of £5,245, were landed at Falmouth, ex H.M. Packet 
Seagull, from the Brazils. From Falmouth they were shipped 
per B. and I. steamer City of Limerick to the Company's 
Wharf, London, consigned to the Brazilian Mining Co. At 
noon on Monday, 29th April, 18.59, a person claimed the two 
boxes, and presented an order for them, apparently in the same 
handwriting as the letter of advice received with the two boxes 
from Falmouth. The advice stated that the boxes were only to 
be delivered to a gentleman who would call on Monday with a 
letter in the same handwriting. The " gentleman " accurately 
described the marks, and took awav the boxes ; but two hours 
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afterwards, another person, connected with the Brazilian 
Mining Co., came for the boxes, and the fraud was then dis- 
covered, for the genuine documents and letter addressed to the 
Company by the Falmouth Agent were produced. 

Two months later, the whole of the criminals concenied were 
in custody, and charged with their offence at the Central 
Criminal Court. Two of them. Moss and Solomons, turned 
Queen's evidence. Lew in Caspar (who had been for eighteen 
months in the service of the B. and I. Co. as General Superin- 
tendent), was detained in custody until sentence was pro- 
nounced, 3rd February, 1840, and was then acquitted, owing to 
a flaw in the indictment. His father, Ellis Caspar, and 
Emmanuel Moses, were each sentenced to be transported for 
14 years, and sailed for Sydney on the 20th October, 1840, on 
the convict transport, Ix)RD Lynkdocii. Alice Abrahams 
(daughter of Emmanuel Moses) was also convicted of being an 
accomplice, and was sentenced to four months' imprisonment. 
Mr. James Hartley (founder of the finn of James Hartley A Co., 
London) rendered very valuable service to the proprietors by his 
energy and skill in tracing and successfully prosecuting the 
thieves. Mr. James Hartlev was elected a Director in 1838, 
and for his services in connection with the prosecution of the 
gold dust thieves, he was presented with a valuable piece of 
plate. 

In 1842, the steamship Dikk of Cornwall was built, 
and added to the fleet in order to meet the increased demands 
of the trade. Like her sister ships, she was a wooden paddle 
steamer, and the last of this type of craft employed in the 
service. 

The liritisli and Irish Steam Packet Co. were amongst the 
flrst steamship owners to recognise the advantage (now univer- 
sally admitted) of the sciew propeller over the paddle wheel as 
a means foi- propelling steamships, and in 1845 they introduced 
into the London and Dublin trade two schooner-rigged 
auxiliarv screw steamers, one of which was called the RosK, 
and the otiier the Shamrock. Three vears later the B. and 
1. Co. had to encounter a fieice and powerful opposition, 
engineeicd by the Messrs. Malcomson, of Waterford, but which 
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involved nearly all the leading Steamship Companies on the 
East Coast of Ireland ; the B. and I. ; Belfast (Langtry's) ; City 
of Dublin ; Cork : and Waterford Steamship Companies all 
taking part in the contest. The Waterford Steamship Com- 
pany placed steamers on the London and Dublin station, and 
the Directors of the British and Irish Steam Packet Company 
retaliated by placing steamers on the Waterford and London, 
Waterford and Liverpool, and London and St. Petersburg lines. 
The opposition lasted until April, 1851, when an arrangement 
was come to, whereby the Dublin and London traffic was divided 
between Messrs. Malcomson (Waterford Co.) and the B. and L, 
and at the same time the Citv of Dublin Co. withdrew from 
their official connection with the latter Company. In the 
meantime, several steamers had been built of iron (notably the 
Great Britain), and had proved by the severest tests the 
great merits of that metal as a material for shipbuilding. So 
convinced were the Directors of the B. and I. of the advantages 
to be gained by the substitution of iron for wood, that they pur- 
chased in 1850 the first iron paddle steamer of the fleet. This 
steamer was named the Foyle, and was one of the finest vessels 
afloat in her time. 

The following year witnessed an extension of the Company's 
operations, a regular service being established between Liver- 
pool, South of England ports, and London ; and also between 
Limerick and London. The latter was maintained by the 
auxiliary screw steamer Rose, and when this vessel was sold 
in 1852, the service was discontinued. 

To meet the increased requirements of the trade, two large 
screw steamers, the Lady Eglintox and the Nile, were added 
to the fleet in 1852. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, two of the 
B. and I. steamers, one of which was the new steamer Lady 
Eglinton, and the other the Foyle, were chartered bv the 
Government for the conveyance of troops and stores. In 
consequence of the withdrawal of these two steamers from the 
Company's service, and of the loss of the Nile oft the Cornish 
Coast, the Liverpool to London sailings were abandoned. 

In addition to her Government service in the Black Sea, the 
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Lady Eglinton, in 1858, was employed for a short time as 
a Trans- Atlantic liner, making, in this capacity, two trips from 
Galway to Quebec and Montreal. In 1865, this famous steamer 
was placed in the hands of Messrs. Walpole, Webb & Bewley, 
shipbuilders, Dublin, by w^hom she was lengthened thirty feet. 

Prior to the declaration of War between the Northern and 
Southern States of America, in 1861, the B. and I. Co. had 
maintained a regular service between Dublin and Wexford. 
The vessel employed in this service was a small paddle steamer 
named the Mars. In 1863 the Mars was sold, crossed the 
Atlantic, and began the exciting career of a blockade runner. 

Two years later (1865) the Lady Wodehouse was built 
in Dublin, for the Company, by Messrs. Walpole, Webb and 
Bewley, and in 1869 the same builders launched another B. and 
I. liner, the Countess of Dublin. The year 1870 saw an 
important and advantageous change in the fortunes of the 
Company, who purchased the interest and steamers of Messrs. 
Malcomson's London-Dublin line, since which time the sea 
trade between Dublin and London has been entirelv in the 
hands of the British and Irish Company. The vessels purchased 
from Messrs. Malcomson were the Avoca and Cymba. In 
1879, the B. and I. Company was registered as a Limited 
Company, and a new steamer, the Lady Olive, 1,096 tons, 
was added to the Heet. The Lady Olive was the last iron 
vessel built for the Company, and the last of the compound 
engine ty])e of steamer. All her successors — the present 
vessels of the fleet — are built of steel, and fitted with triple- 
expansion engines. The first ship of the new type was the 
Lady Martin, of l,-356 tons gross register, built in 1887 
by Messrs. Workman & Chirk, of Jielfast. Her carrying 
raj)acity is much greater than that of any of her predecessors, 
and further increase of tonnage lias marked all the vessels 
added to the fleet since. Her principal dimensions are — 
Length 'J69 fe(»t (i inches, beam -U feet 2 inches, and depth of 
hold 16 feet 4 inches. 

She was followed in quick succession by the Lady Hudson- 
KiXAHAN, built by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company, Tix)on, in 
1(S9I : the Lady Wolskley, built bv the Naval Construction 
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and Armamrnts Company, llan-ow, in 1894; and the Lady 
RonKRTs, built by tlif Aiisa Shipbuilding Company, Tnion, 
in 1S97. Thf last-named four steamers now carry on, the trade 
between the two caijitais. the Lai>v Olivk a<'tiiig as stand-by 
sliip. In their main features, all the vessels are very similar, 
and vary only slightly in size and power, from the Lai>v 
Martin, of l^'HiS tons, to the Lady Robkrts, of l,4(i2 
tons. It will be seen from the particulars given, that the 
steamers of the M. and I. Co. are amongst the largest coasting 
vessels in the United Kingdom. The average berthing acconi- 




uodation of each vessel is — 120 saloon and 50 see<md caliiii, in 
ddition to steerage passengers. Each vessel is fitted U]» (ni the 
ilost approved plan, and eledricallv lighted tliioughout. Deck 
abins and state rooms can be secured at a small extra charge, 
smoking rooms arc also provided, as well as bathrooms. In 
he summer season pianos are put on board, and a full comple- 
>ent of stewardri and stewardesses is carried. I'nder ordinary 
ircumstauces the vessels average !■! knots per hour, which is 
Xiite fast enough for the requirements of the trade : and it may 
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be mentioned that they are well able to hold their own with the 
ninjority of channel steamers. Any person travelling by these 
steamers will find that very few vessels will pass them, and 
those which do are proliably some crack mail packets running 
short passages. 

The ships of the liritjsh and Irish Steam Packet Company 
are as well-known at Falmouth, Plymouth, Southampton, and 
Portsmouth as they are at the terminal ports of London and 
Dublin, Being so well-found, roomy, comfortable, and up-to- 
date, and calling in at all the principal southern ports, it is but 
natural that they should be favourites with the holiday-making 
and touring public. So favourably are they held in this respect 
that during the " fine weather " months they seldom leave port 
without having a full complement of passengers, of whom (as 
has been stated) thev are designed to carry a large number. 
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Chapter VII. 
THE BIBBY LINE. 

Reference has been made, in a previous chapter of this work, 
to this old-established firm. It was engaged in shipping in 
1807, five years before the first British steamboat was launched. 
At that early date the fleet consisted of small sailing vessels, 
but in 1821 a regular line of ships to the East Indies was 
established. Of the old Liverpool shipowning firms which 
had their flag signal posts on Bidston Hill, only three now 
remain, viz., Messrs. Bibby, Brocklebank, and Sandbach 
Tinne. 

In 1851 the firm, then under the guidance of the late Mr. 
Tames J. Bibby, went into the steam trade, their first boats, 
the Tiber and Arno, being built on the Clyde by John Reid 
\nd Co. 

Mr. Bibby, in 1859, commenced entrusting the building of 
the steamers of the line to Messrs. Harland and Wolff, and 
from that date every succeeding vessel has been constructed 
by the same finu. It may be intei^esting to recall that the 
late Sir Edward Harland, who was the son of a personal friend 
)f Mr. Bibby, commenced operations at Belfast with the order 
for the Sicilian, Yexetiax and Syrian. 

Mr. Bibby adopted the system of building his boats on 
['ommission, a system which ensures the greatest co-operation 
between builder and owner, and by which he secured the 
greatest advantage wherever his interests were concerned. 

The three boats last named were followed by the Egyptian 
in 1861. All of these vessels carried clipper bows with figure 
heads and bowsprits, but the succeeding ships were built with 
straight stems, an innovation, the credit of which (and of 
many other improvements now generally adopted) is due to Mr. 
Bibby. The Iberian, Illyrian and Istrian, all built in 
1867, were the first of the fleet to carry the new type of bow. 
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nd they were followwl by a loug succession of well-known 
anies, leading up to the prescmt steamers on tlie (^olombo and 
tangoon and Southern Indian route. 

This service, which was established in 181)1, quickly became 
•rominent among the fast passenger services, and, as such, 
ras early recognised by the Government and placed on 
he list of the special lines available for officers, etc., returning 
t the expiration of their leave. 

The pioneer vessel of the new service was the Yorksuirk, 
tud her sister ship the Lancashire (though both somewhat 
mailer than the later boats), still holds the blue ribbcm of the 
oute, having steamed from Liverpool to Rango<m in the fastest 
ime vet on record. The (yHESiuRK and Shropshire, which 
rere the next steamers added to the fleet were each about 
.,50() tons larger than their immediate predecessors. They 
rere provided with two entirely distinct and separate set« of 
aigines and propellers, a fact which at oiice arrested attention 
n the East, and greatly adde<l to the popularity which their 
jther arrangements justified. Intending passengers will be 
uterested tjo know that with only one propeller in use, they 
ire capable of making a.s good ])rogress as an ordinary trading 
teamer. 

After an interval of two years (18l)tj) the twin-screw steamer 
vrAFFORDSHiRE was built, and in her was embodie<l every 
mprovement which experience and money could provide. 
>he was at once generally acknowledged to be the most com- 
ortable and the best ventilated type of steamer j)laced on the 
Eastern route. 

In October, 1897, the twin-screw steamer Derbyshire was 
idded to the fleet. She is designed on the same lines as the 
Staffordshire but being 7 feet hmger and •{ feet broader, her 
taterooms are somewhat larger. An important addition was 
nade to the fleet in VMY^, when the twin-screw ste4\mer AVar- 
viCKSHlRE was built. Iler advent on the line was looked 
orward to with much interest, and she has amply fulfilled all 
inticipations, and has s(M*ure<l a pieference over any other 
teamer for first-class passeiigeis between Ceylon and Europe. 
ier large size admits of 200 berths being fitt^^d, and the Main 
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Saloon, Drawing room, Smoke room, Bath room, etc., are all 
increased in their proportions. 

By an ingenious arrangement (which is quite novel) every 
stateroom has a port opening to the outside of the ship, and all 
the rooms are equally light and airy, while many of the rooms 
provided are fitted up for the accommodation of one or two 
passengers only. The Warwickshire has marked a new era 
in the equipment of large passenger steamers, and the above 
mentioned Bibby Patent Stateroom is now being adopted by 
the principal Mail Lines in the construction of new boats. A 
twin-screw steamer, to be named the Worckstershirk, is now 
under construction at Belfast. She is designed closely on the 
lines of the Warwickshire, and is expected to be completed 
in good time t« enable her to take her place in the Autumn 
sailings of 1904. 

The steamers of the Bibbv Line sail on alternate Thursdavs 
from Liverpool, calling at Marseilles to embark the overland 
passengers on the following Thursday. Circular tickets in 
connection with these sailings are issued for £15, which are 
available for a passage both ways by any steamer of the fleet, 
or if passengers prefer it, they will re(^eive, free of additional 
cost, a first-class Kailway ticket, via Paris, for the journey 
one wav overland to or from London. 

Travellers to and from Egypt, Palestine, etc., whether 
journeying round Spain or using the Marseilles route will 
find these steamers a convenient and luxurious means of 
convevance. 

The public will be glad t^) know that passages can be secure<l 
for £'\ 'h. for the fortnightly runs round from London to 
Liverpool. The steamers usually leave Tilbury on Friday, 
and arrive in Liverpool on the following Monday morning, thus 
aft'oiding a very pleasant week end trip. 

The ])resent fleet consists of the following modern fast Mail 

Steamships : — 

Lani'vsmiuk ... 4244 'l'on>. Staffohdshihk r>005 Tons. 

N'nuKsuniK ... 4"2()1 ,, Dhhhyshihk ... ... 668(> 

(MK.sHiKi ... ... ■■>77.") .. Wahwickshiuk 7960 

Sukoi'sniKK ... .')7.'^5 WoRCKSTKKSHiRK (Buildinj<) 19(M\ 
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Chapter VIII. 
THE CORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Cork Steamship Company, as successors to the St. George 
Steam Packet Co., may justly be considered to be one of the 
oldest existing steamship companies in the world. The original 
company (the St. George), was formed in the Autumn of the 
year 1821, its head-quarters being in Liverpool. An announce- 
ment concerning it appeared in the Liverpool ** Mercury," of 
the 12th October, 1821, stating : 

** A company has been formed here (Liverpool) for 

'* establishing steam packets .... Two vessels of large 

** dimensions are already contracted for, and are now 

** building by two experienced ship-builders in this town, 

** the machinery for both to be fitted by an engineer of 

** eminence; and the proprietors, we learn, are determined 

*' to spare no expense in the equipment of the vessels to 

** contribute to the safety and comfoi-t of the passengers." 

In accordance with this announcement the pioneer steam 

packet of the Company, the St. Patrick, was launched from 

the yard of Mr. Thomas Wilson, Liverpool, at 10-30 a.m. 

on the 21st April following. 

This event created quite a sensation in the town, as she was, 
if not the first steamer ever built in the port, certainly the 
finest specimen of ship-building craft U]) to that date con- 
structed there. So great was the interest displayed that every 
wall and pier from which a view of the launch could be 
obtained was crowded with spectators. This steamer ran for 
about two years between various poi*ts in England and Ireland, 
and having in that time established a reputation for speed and 
seaworthiness, she was purchased by a London Company to 
trade between London and Lisbon. She was replaced by a 
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second St. Patrick, a vessel of 300 tons burthen and 120 
h.p., built by Clarke and Nickson, Liverpool, and launched 
from their yard on the 19th August, 1825. In the interim 
between the dates of the launch of the first and second 
St. Patrick, the Company had built or purchased quite a 
number of steamers. Thev had also established themselves 
in (^ork, and had built the premises situated on Penrose Quay, 
where to-dav is carried on the business of the Citv of (^ork 
Steam Packet Co., Limited. 

The first three steiuners employed by the St. George Co. in 
trading to and from Cork, were the Lek and Skvkr.n, both 
built in Liverpool in 1(S2') (the former for the Liverpool trade 
and the latter for the Bristol trade), and the Sipkrb, built by 
Mr. William Kvans, London. 

The St. George Vo. extended its operations with mai-vellous 
rapidity, until its steamers were to be found in almost every 
port in the iMiited Kingdom, and in the chief ports of Holland, 
Denmark, and Russia. It owned several famous steamers, one 
of which, on the authorifv of Jeffrv in ** A Centurv of our Sea 
Story," made the first steam voyage between Great Ih'itain and 
Australia. This was the Sophia Jane, a vessel of 256 tons 
and '30 h.])., built by William Kvans, London, and first em- 
ployed between London Bridge and Gravesend. When first 
place<l on this station, hei* owners weie involved in an action 
at law to prove their right t<» navigate the river. They won 
their action from the Watennen's Company, and soon the first 
Gravesend Steam Ferry was started. The Sophia Jane plied 
on the Thames until 182S, when she began to make longer 
voyages, lunning foi* some months between Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, afteiwards under the St. George flag, between 
Liver])ool and Douglas (Isle of Man), later betwc^en London 
and Calais, and finally made lici* great voyage from England 
to Anslralia. She arrived at Poit Jackson Heads in 
May, l<^-il, thiec^ niontlis attei leaving the Thames, thus 
making tin* first steam voyage between (neat liritain and 
.\ustralia, and tlic longest voyage under steam down almost to 
tlu* fifties. 

Cnfoi tunately the management ot the St. Ge<irge Co. was not 
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all that could be desired, and the late Mr. Ebenezer Pike, of 
Bessborough, Blackrock, County Cork, convened a meeting of 
the shareholders which was held at Cork on the 17th February, 
1843. Prior to the meeting, Mr. Pike had forwarded to each 
shareholder a copy of a circular in which he proposed (a) to 
form a Company with a capital of £50,000 in 1,000 shares of 
£50 each ; and (b) to build a new steamer of 500 to 600 tons 
burthen and 300 h.p. 

The circular was discussed at the meeting, but no definite 
decision was arrived at. Mr. Pike, however, did not allow the 
matter to rest. In October following, so far as Cork was con- 
eeraed, the title " St. George " was dropped, and the title ** City 
of Cork Steamship Co.'' (afterwards shortened to '' Cork Steam- 
ship Co."') was adopted in its stead. Mr. William Wilson, the 
founder of the firm of Wilson, Son & Co., was the first general 
manager at Cork, and Mr. McTear the Liverpool agent. Nor 
did Mr. Pike abandon the idea of the new steamer, for on the 
26th September, 1843, Messrs. Thomas Yernon & Son built to 
his order the steamship Nimrod. 

The following year the Company was virtually re-con- 
structed, and the Cork Steamship Co. was formed with a 
capital of £170,000, in 1,700 shares of £100 each. The first 
Directors were, Messrs. Ebenezer Pike, John Gould, James 
Connell, Joseph Hayes, and William Lane, all merchants 
belonging to Cork. 

At the date of the re-coustruction of the Company, the St. 

George Steam Packet Co. owned about 20 steamers. Most of 

them were disposed of to various buyers, the new management 

retaining seveu, viz,, the Lee, Severn, Tiger, Jupiter, 

Victory, Ocean, and Sirius. 

The Lee and Severn have alreadv been referred to. 
The Tiger was a steamer of 389 tons, built at Hull in 1838. 
She was loG feet long, by 26 feet beam, and 18 feet deep. She 
"^"as rigged as a two-masted schooner and had a tiger figure- 
l^ead. Originally she was intended for the St. George Hull 
^xid Hamburg service ; was taken over by the Cork Steamship 
Co. in 1844, and sold by them in 1851 to London buyers. 

The Jupiter was a vessel of 300 tons, built at Greenock in 
o 
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1835. Transferred to the Cork Steaniahip Co. in 1844, and Bold 
by them to Loudoii buyprs in 1847. 

Thfi Victory was a Liverpool built steamer of 256 tons, 
built iu 18^:^. The t'ork Steiiuiship Co. did not retain 
poBsessioii of her long, but sold hei' in 1840 to the MaleomaonB 
of Waterford, who emphiyed her in their Limerick and 
Londou service. 




The OcKAN naM a stpamor of 'MM tons, her prinoipa * 
diiueusioiis beiiifr 104 by ^'IJ by 15. She was built on th*^ 
Slersi-y in IS^Jfl. inid iu 1S.;8 lUitdf a iii'oi'.l passage from Liver-— 
pool U< Cork in :.':( lionrs. She was iiHended for the geneni^ 
Coiislinp Sorvifp of tin- St. (icorgc Co,, and iiad the honour o^^ 
acting aH tender lo her more famous sister-ship the SiRirs, oi»^ 
the ...■.-asi.in of the lattoi^'s histnii.' voyage lo New Yoik. Sis^ 
years later when she liad bei'onie the property of the Corfcs:^ 
Sti-amsliip Co.. sill' rendered valuable .serviee to the Steam— 
pa.ket Van.. I Mil., belonging lo the Dublin and Glasgow— 
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Steam Packet Co. During a gale on the 14th December, 1844, 

the Vanguaed, inward bound with a raluable cargo and a 

number of passengers, was forced on to the rocks about a 

quarter of a mile inside of Roche's Point Lighthouse. This 

occurred about 4 a.m., and soon afterwards the Ocean, inwards 

from Bristol to Cork, passed the spot. The Vanguard's 

signals of distress were noticed, and the Captain of the Ocean 

(Caldbeck), in spite of the heavy sea that was running, at 

once launched his boats, and succ^dcd in rescuing the 

Vanguard's passengers. The steamer was afterwards towed 

off the rocks and taken to Passage for repairs. The Oce.\n 

continued in the service of the Cork Steamship Co. until 1863, 

when she was purchased by the Chester and Holyhead Railway 

Co. The remaining steamer transferred from the St. George 

Co., was the famous Sirius. The Sirius was built in 1837 

by Menzies & Co., Perth, and engined by J. Wingate & Co., 

Glasgow; and cost £27,000. Her length was 208 feet, her 

breadth 25 feet, and her depth 18 feet. She had two masts 

and one funnel, and a dog figure-head, holding between the 

fore-paws a star, representing the dog-star Sirius, after which 

the vessel was named. On the occasion of her memorable 

voyage to Xew York, she sailed from London on the 28th 

March, 1838, under the command of Lieut. Richard Roberts, 

R.N., and called at Cork Harbour to coal and to embark the 

mails and passengers. The Ocean arrived from Liverpool 

on the 3rd April with mails and passengers to be transferred to 

the Sirius. Next morning at 10 o'clock the Sirius got 

under way, being accompanied as far as the entrance to the 

harbour by the Ocean. There, a brief stoppage was made 

while the Oce.\n went alongside the Sirius to bring off a 

number of ladies and gentlemen who had been permitted to 

accompany their friends thus far, the steamers exchanged 

salutes, and then the Sirius continued her course, being 

watched with keen interest until she disappeared beneath the 

horizon. She arrived at New York at 10 p.m. on the 22nd 

April, and thus brought to a successful termination the first 

voyage ever made by a passenger steamer from Europe to 

America. She made two Trans-Atlantic voyages, and after- 
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wards returned to the Home and Coutinental Services. AVhen 
she became the property of the Cork Steamship Co. she was 
employed in the Glasgow, Dublin and Cork Service, in which 
she continued until 1847. Ou the evening of the 15th June 
of that year, she sailed from Dublin to Cork with a general 
cargo, and foi*ty passengers. All went well until 4 a.m. on 
the 16th, when she encountered a dense fog, and went on the 
rocks in Ballycotton Bay. Twelve passengers and two seamen 
were unfortunately drowned by the capsizing of a boat which 
had been launched, but the rest of the passengers and crew were 
saved by means of a rope which was passed from the ship 
to the shore. The vessel itself went to pieces on the 2tind 
June. 

Nearly all the steamers retained by the new management 
were sold to various owners within a few years from the re- 
construction of the Company, and new and more powerful 
vessels substituted for them. The first of these, the Nimrod, 
was the first iron steamship owned in Cork. She was built 
by Thomas Vernon & Son, Liverp)ol, to Mr. Pike's order in 
184'J, and was 177 feet long, 25 feet beam, and Ki feet deep. 
Her tonnage was 58-{ tons, and she had two masts, a clipper 
bow, and a huntsman (Nimrodj figurehead. 

The Ajax, a vessel of about <iOU tons, was added in 1845, 
and the Pkeusskher Adler, of 5tirj tons, also built in 
1845, was purchased by the Company. The latter steamer 
was designed as an armed yacht for the late King of Prussia. 
She was built at Liverpool, and cost £32,000. She was a 
bn>ad-beamed paddle-boat, having a beam of 28 feet, her length 
being 185 feet, and her depth 17 feet. She was rigged as a 
two masted schooner, with a cutwater, an eagle figurehead. 
The Company, after purchase, added to her length, and for this 
purpose placed her in the Rushbrook Dry Dock, Cork, 
belonging to the Channel Diy Docks and Engineering Co. ; the 
PREUSSICHER Adler being the first steamer to enter this 
dock. As originally designed her paddle-boxes were so con- 
structed as to be capable of being turned down over her sides, 
in order that two large swivel guns which she carried on deck, 
might have a free range all round. 
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She remained in the service of the Company until 1884, when 
she was broken up in London. 

In 1846 Messrs. R. and J. Lecky, of Cork, built a small 
screw steamer to the order of the Cork Steamship Co. She was 
named the Blarney, and was only 118 feet long, 19 feet 
broad, and 11 feet deep. Notwithstanding her diminutive 
size, she ran for a number of years between Liverpool and 
Havre, and was eventually sold to a Liverpool firm in 1854. 
It is noteworthy that the Blarney was the first cross- 
channel steamer built in Cork by R. & J. Lecky, and was the 
first screw steamer built for the Cork Steamship Co. 

The year 1850 saw the Cork Steamship Co. involved in the 
most serious struggle which probably ever occurred in the 
coasting steamship trade. It began by the City of Dublin Co., 
at the solicitation of the AVaterford and Kilkenny Railway Co., 
running opposition steamers to Waterford. The City of 
Dublin Co., in addition to their Liverpool and Dublin Service, 
had maintained for many years a regular service of steamers 
between Liverpool and Belfast. Mr. Joseph Malcomson 

(Waterford Steamship Co.) was a Director of the Cork Steam- 
ship Co., and his firm had a large financial interest in that 
Company. It was, therefore, to be expected that these two 
Companies would form staunch allies in any struggle, the more 
so, when the City of Dublin Co., in conjunction with the 
British and Irish Steampacket Co., extended the opposition to 
Cork. The Cork and Waterford Steanishij) Companies carried the 
war into their opponents' territory. They put a steamer on the 
station between London and the South and East of Ireland 
once a week, between Liverpool and Belfast twice a week, and 
between Liverjiool and Dublin, daily. The City of Dublin Co. 
offered to make contracts with merchants in Cork and Water- 
ford, undertaking to carry theii* traffic freight free for three 
months, in response to which the Waterford Co. threatened to 
place two steamers on the Holyhead and Dublin station in 
conjuiiclion with the Cln^ster and Holyhead Railway Co. 

The struggle between the various companies was fiercely 
maintained foi- over twelve months, until in April, 1851, upon 
the suggestion of Mr. Malcomson, an interview took place 
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between a Director of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Co. and 
himself (as representing the Cork and Waterford Companies), 
at which meeting the companies concerned arrived at an 
amicable basis of settlement. 

In this settlement the City of Dublin Co. agreed to transfer 
their Liverpool and Belfast service to the Cork Steamship Co. 
This arrangement held good until 1854. On the 14th January 
of the year named a deputation from the Cork and Belfast 
Companies met in Dublin. There were present, Mr. Pike 
(Managing Director) and Mr. Glover (Secretary), of the Cork 
Steamship Co. ; Mr. W. R. S. Lepper (Chairman) and Mr. 
Valentine, of the Belfast Co. The meeting was conducted in a 
most friendly manner, and it was arranged that the Tele- 
graph (Belfast Co.'s steamer) should be at once withdiawn 
from the Liverpool and Cork service, and the Minerva (Cork 
Co.'s steamer) from the Liverpool and Belfast service. The 
year 1854 witnessed a great stream of emigrants from Cork. 
According to a paragraph in the " Cork Constitution " of that 
date : — 

" On Saturday, 1st April, the Minerva left with 4G7 adult 
emigrants, 79 children, and 8 infants, besides other passengers. 
The vessel was so crowded she had to leave 200 passengers 
behind. The Nimrod leaves everv Wednesday, and is 
freighted with emigrants to a similar extent. This continual 
stream of emigrants has been going on for a considerable time." 

While the war cloud was gathering over Europe, which in 
bursting produced the Crimean War, the Cork Steamship Co. 
had on the stocks a steamer, afterwards named the Cormo- 
rant. In the equipment of this steamer a novel feature had 
been introduced, viz., iron masts. These masts, of which she 
carried three, were exceptionally tall and graceful, and so well 
buckled that not a joint was visible. The whole appearance of 
the vessel was so smart that she excited general admiration, and 
was selected by the Government as a transport. While she was 
lying at Portsmouth, after the embarkation of the 1-Uh Lancers 
for the seat of war. Her (late) Majesty (iueen Victoria, accom- 
panied by the Prince Consort, came on board to inspect her 
before sailing. After inspecting the troopers' quarters, and 
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admiring) some of their horses, Her Majesty discovered that the 
ship*s masts were not wood but iron. She was so impressed 
with their graceful appearance that she gave instructions for 
full particulars of them to be taken by the Dockyard officials 

Two other steamers of the C?ompany — the Dodo (nicknamed 
the rolling Dodo) and the Albatross — were also engaged 
by the Government as transports. At the Crimea, as well as at 
home, the Cormorant's masts excited great interest. One 
day a Turkish Admiral came on board, and a quartemiaster was 
told off to show the distinguished visitor round the ship. The 
Admiral came to the mainmast, examined it, tapped it, and 
turning to his attendant, said : — 

" I-ron ?" 

" Yes, your Excellency." 

" S6-iid r 

** No, you blithering fool ; it's hollow," was the reply, except 
that the adjective used was more forcible than the one we have 
given. 

Amongst the vessels which were at the Crimea at this time 
was an American schooner, the captain of which was very 
proud of his craft, and was continually boasting of her beauty 
and of the lofty masts she carried. He ** challenged creation to 
find her ditto." One day when he was boasting in his usual 
strain. Captain Byrne, who was present, said quietly, ** AVhat 
might the height of your masts be, captain Y'' ** Every inch of 
90 feet, I guess," replied the American. ** Well,'' said 
Captain Byrne, ** I can show you a ship with taller masts than 
that." ** Where y" ** In this harbour, on my ship." 

To settle the dispute* the two captains proceeded to the 
Cormorant. Now it must be confessed that the Cormo- 
rant's masts had not been scraped for some time, and were 
so streaked with paint and grease that they might easily be 
mistaken for pine. The American captain came to the foot of 
the mainmast and looked up. ** Great Ccesar ! What height 
do you call that!''" 

*' 120 feet," replied Captain Byrne. 

** Is it all one piece •'" asked the other. 

** There's not a splice in it from heel to truck," was the reply. 
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** I calculate that timber was raised in Oregon/' said the 
American. 

" No, it was not." 

'' Well, do tell, where did it grow ?" 

" That, sir,'' quoth Captain Byrne, '* was raised in Cork." 

A collision occurred on the 10th July, 1866, resulting 
in the total loss of H.M.S. Amazon and the C^ork steamship 
OsPEEY, with a number of passengers, chiefly ladies. The 
OsPREY was outward bound from Liverpool to Antwerp, with 
a general cargo. She was under the command of the late 
Captain Bertridge, and carried a crew of 14 hands. When off 
Portland, at 1 o'clock in the morning, the look-out reported a 
steamer approaching, which proved to be H.M.S. Amazon. 
By a fatal error of judgment (for which he was dismissed the 
service) on the part of the officer in command, the Amazon 
crashed into the Osprey. While the vessels were locked 
together the crew of the Cork steamer scrambled over the bows 
of the man-of-war, leaving to Captain Bertridge the task of 
saving his family (who were on board) and passengers. These 
he placed in one of the boats belonging to the Osprey, cut 
the lashings, and had barely done so when his steamer sank, 
dragging the boat into the whirlpool as it sank, ajid drowning 
all in it, except the captain and one passenger. The captain's 
wife had previously jumped into the sea from the boat, and was 
rescued and taken on board the Amazon. The latter vessel was so 
injured by the collision that she also sank about four hours later, 
but all on board took to the boats and were landed at Torquay. 

About this period the question of the Company's house-flag 
began to be agitated. The Cormorant, under Captain Croft, 
was lying at Penrose Quay, with her house-flag floating 
from the masthead. A section of the Channel Fleet happened 
to be in port at the time, and Captain Croft was surprised to 
receive a message from the Admiral commanding, asking why 
the CoRMOR.\NT was flying his (the Admiral's) flag. Captain 
Croft replied that the flag he carried had been his Company's 
house-flag for the last twenty years, and of his Company's 
predecessor for over twenty years before that. To this the 
Admiral very courteously replied that he personally would not 
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interfere with the use of the flag, but that as the Government 
had adopted it as an Admiral's flag, it was possible that some 
iifficulties might arise later. 

The question of the flag was next raised at Bussorah, in the 
Persian Gulf, on the 7th Xovember, 1882. The Dotterel 
had finished loading, and was getting ready for sea, when a 
message came from H.M.S. Dryad, which was in the road- 
stead, asking why the Dotterel dared to carry the Admiral's 
flag, aud stating it must be pulled down at once. 

** Tell your commander," said Captain Dobson, ** that that 
flag is my Company's house-flag, and that I will not lower it 
without instructions from mv owners." 

The boat went back with this message, and Captain Dobson 
immediately sent a man aloft to grease the backstays and the 
masthead, having first nailed the flag to it. 

In a short time the boat returned with a petty officer, whose 
instructions were, if the mastei* of the Dottkrel did not 
lower the flag, he was to send one of his men aloft to do so. 
^' All right," said Captain Dobson. *' I shan't pull my flag 
down ; you can do what you please." The officer turned to his 
men and gave his orders. One tar after another tried to shin 
up the mast without success, and after several attempts the 
officer had to return and report the failure of his mission, and 
the Dotterel proceeded to sea.* 

The commander of the man-of-war having reported to the 
Admiralty, a correspondence ensued between that J)epartment 
of the Government and the Cork Steamship Co., resulting in 
the Company placing a blue star in the centre of the St. 
George's Cross on a white ensign, which now constitutes the 
distinguishing house-flag of that Company. 

In 1871 the business of the Cork Steamship Co. had increased 
■o such an extent, it was considered desirable to separate the 
'casting from the foreign services, and to form two distinct 
Jompanies. This was accordingly done, the former being regis- 
ered under the title of the City of Cork Steam Packet Co., Ltd., 

'•= Another account which hears the stamp of authority states that Captam 
3obson did not carry off his flag in the manner stated. He lowered it under 
►rotest, and it was carried on board the man-of-war, hut afterwards returned to 
he Company, and is now retained at the Head Office, Cork. 
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and the latter under the style of the Cork Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Ebenezer Pike died in the year 188^^, and was succeeded by 
his son, Mr. Joiieph Pike, of Dunsland, co. Cork, as Chairman 
and Managiing Director of the Company. 

Wheu the Munrheater Ship Ciiaal was opened in 1894, one 
of the first foi-eign trading steamers to pass through the canal 
was the Ims, belonging to the Cork Steamship Co. The Cork 
Steamship Co.'s steamer Lkstrls was the first steamer to 
enter Flushing Docks on the 8th September, 187^, being 
locked in with the King of Holland's yacht. 




Mr, Jo^y.MI I'iKH, .I.e., D.I... ClLiiniinii Onl SlCiiiii^-liipCo. 

The later veins of the Company have been unproductive of 
historical imidenls, pcrhapis not altogether to the regret of the 
shareholders. The older steamers have been disposed of from 
time to lime, and rcplaied by modern steamers of larger 
tonnage and greater power. Instead of steamers of 500 to tiOO 
tons, the fleet at the present time (190:i) consists of 16 powerful 
vessels, varying from l.OUO to 2,400 tons. 
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Chapter IX. 

THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

eems incredible that less than three-quarters of a century 

steamers were unknown on the Atlantic. The mail-boats 
hat date were wretched old Government 10-gun ** coffin 
:8," slow and uncertain in their passages. But there were 
I, even in those days, who dreamed of a time to come when 
mers should cross the ocean with the regularity, though 

with the speed, of railway trains. Amongst these 
iusiasts was Mr. Samuel Cunard, a shipowner of Halifax, 
a Scotia. For years he had striven to realise his idea, but 

having sufficient capital of his own, and not being able to 
ice his friends to invest in his enterprise, he had to wait his 
Drtunity. At last the long-waited-for opportunity came, 

he seized it. The British Admiralty issued a circular 
ing that the mails would be transferred to a steam packet 
'ice, if a satisfactory tender were sent in. When (his 
ular came into the hands of Mr. Cunard he again appealed 
;he merchants of Halifax and others for assistance ; and 
ig unsuccessful in his application he came to Britain 

fortunately became acquainted with Mr. R. Napier. Mr. 
)ier introduced him to ilr. George Burns who, in his turn, 
•oduced him to Mr. David Maclver, of Liverpool. In the 
rse of a few days, chiefly through the influence of Mr. Ikirns, 

requisite capital, i*27(),00(), was obtained, and soon after- 
ds a contract for seven vears between the (jovernment and 
luel Cunard, George lUirns and David Maclver was signed, 
[ the Cunard Steamship Co. was launched. lief ore their 
mgements were finally adjusted, the Admiralty re-modelled 

agreement, requiring that the service should be performed 
tour suitable steamers (instead of three, as originally stated), 
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ind that fixed dates of sailing should be adhered to, but in 
jonsideration of the increased services the subsidy was raised 
Tom £60,000 to £81,000. 

The official title of the Company was " The British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.," but this unwieldy 
title soon gave place to one of world-wide reputation, " The 
uunard Line." 

The first steamer despatched by the co-partnery was one of 
Messrs. Burns' Liverpool and Glasgiow steamers, the TJnicoen. 
She sailed from Liverix)ol for Halifax and Boston, under the 
command of Captain Douglas, on Saturday morning, 16th May, 
1840. She carried the mails and a limited number of saloon 
passengers, the passage rates being — to Halifax £30, to Boston 
£33 each. The Britannia, the pioneer steamer of the 
British and North American Steam Packet Co., was 
despatched on the 4th July, 1840, being the first of 
four wooden paddle-wheel steamships, the others being the 
Acadia, Caledonia and Columbia. These vessels were uniform 
in size and power, being 207 feet long, 34 feet 4 inches broad, 
and 22 feet 6 inches deep. Their gross tonnage was 1,154 tons, 
and their engines of 740 I.H.P. drove them at an average speed 
of 8^ knots per hour. The reception given to the Britannia 
on the termination of her maiden voyage by the citizens of 
Boston was most enthusiastic. Xor was the goodwill of the 
merchants confined to banquets and complimentary speeches 
for, when the Britannia was ice-bound in Boston Harbour, in 
February, 1844, they liberated her by cutting a canal through 
the ice, seven miles long and 100 feet wide. 

In 1843 the Company added to their fieet the Hibernia, and in 
1845 the Cambria, each of 1,040 I.H.P. and of 1,422 tons gross, 
with an average speed of 9^ knots. On the expiration of the 
Postal Contract the (jovernment stipulated that the existing 
mail service should be doubled, that the steamers of the (Vimpany 
should be capable of carrying guns of the largest calibre, and 
that a steamer should leave Liverpool every Saturday (calling 
at Holyhead if required) for New York and Boston alternately; 
the Boston steamer to call at Halifax, and the New York 
steamer to do so also, if required by the Lords Commissioners of 
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the Admiralty. In consideration of these augmented services 
the annual subsidy was increased to £17f],'M0, at which figure 
it remained for twenty years (1847 to 1867). To meet the new 
requirements, the America, Niagara, Caxada and Europa, of 
1,825 tons, and 2,000 I.H.P., with an average speed of ten and 
a quarter knots, were built and added to the fleet. A few years 
later the Collins Line, heavily subsidised, was started with the 
avowed object of ** sweeping the Cunarders off the Atlantic.'' 
This opposition lasted until 1858, when, having lost two ships, 
and being refused any further subsidy by the United States 
Government, the Collins Company collapsed, and the remaining 
ships were withdrawn. During the continuance of this opposi- 
tion the Cunard Company added steadily to their fleet larger 
and more powerful steamers. The Asia and Africa were built 
in 1850, ard were each 266 feet bv 40 feet bv 272 feet, of 
2,226 tons gross, with engines of 2,400 I.H.P., and of an average 
speed of 12'5 knots. These were followed in 1852 by the 
Arabia, the last of the wooden paddle steamers. She was 285 
feet long. 40 feet 8 inches broad, and 29 feet deep. Her 
engines indicated 3,250 H.P., and her average speed was 13 
knots per hour. Three years later, 1855, the first iron mail 
steamship was built for the Cunard Company. She was named 
the Persia, and was nearly one hundred feet longer than the 
largest of her predecessors. Her principal dimensions were — 
Length 376 feet, breadth 45 feet 3 inches, depth 31 feet 6 inches. 
Her gross tonnage was 4,000 tons, and her engines indicated 
4,000 H.P., giving a speed of 13*8 knots per hour. In 1853 the 
Company esttvblished (primarily as auxiliaries to their Atlantic 
service) branch lines between Liverpool and Havre, and Liver- 
pool and the principal ports in the Mediterranean, Adriatic, 
Levant, Bosphorus, and Black Sea. For these branch lines the 
screw steamers Sydney, Australiax, Andes and Alps were 
built in 1852, followed by the Jira in 1854 and the Etna in 
1855. War having been declare<l against Russia the four last- 
named steamers, in addition to the Cambria, Niagara, Ktropa 
and Arabia, were engaged by the Government as troopships. 
The Cunard Company had in 1854 purchased the steamer Emeu, 
and she was immediately chartered to the Government. The 
p 
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Emeu was the first troopship to arrive out at the commencement 
3f the Crimean War, and in the seventeen months following she 
conveyed upwards of 17,000 troops to the Crimea. A few years 
ater (1862) the famous Scotia (the last of the paddle-wheel 
steamers) was built. In 1878 she was sold to the Telegraph 
[Construction Company, who converted her into a screw steamer. 
The same year (1862) the Cunard Company ordered their first 
screw steamer for the Atlantic trade. This was the China 
3.S., now converted into a four-masted barque and named the 
Fheodor. She was followed in 1864 by the Cuba, in 1865 by 
the Java, and in 1867 by the Russia, of 2,960 ton« giross and 
3,100 I.H.P. After sailing for many years under the Cunard 
Flag, the Russia was sold to the ** American Line.'' Her new 
owners lengthened her, gave her a fourth mast, and altered her 
name to the Waesland. She finally sank off Holyhead, after 
colliding with the S.S. Harmonides, on the 5th March, 1902. 

The Company's Postal Contract having expired on the 31st 
December, 1867, a new contract was entered into with the 
Postmaster-General for one year, whereby the Cunard Company 
undertook to despatch a steamer from Liverpool to New 
York, calling at Queenstown, returning from new York 
every Wednesday, also calling at Queenstown. The payment 
for this service was £80,000, which sum was further reduced the 
following year to £70,000 per annum for several years. Under 
the last contract, which was for the period named, the Company 
guaranteed to sail a steamer from Liverpool (calling at Queens- 
town) to Boston every Tuesday, in addition to the mail service 
from Liverpool to New York every Saturday. The last- 
mentioned contract expired on the 31st December, 1876, on 
which date a new system of postal remuneration came into 
operation based on the amount of correspondence carried per 
voyage, under which system the Cunard Company has carried 
the mails to the present time. It will thus be seen that the 
continuity of their mail service has continued unbroken for 
upwards of sixty years. The invention of compound engines 
sras the latest evolution of marine engineering engaging atten- 
tion in 1869-70. The Directors of the Cunard Company quickly 
realised that the saving effected by the use of compound engines 
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was so considerable, without reduction of speed, that their 
adoption was an imperative necessity. This decision was 
arrived at too late to furnish with the new style of engines the 
Abyssinia and Algeria, each of about 8,.'{00 tons and 2,480 
I.H.P., just completed by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, and 
placed on the New York station ; but the Batavia, then on 
the stocks to the order of another company, was purchased and 
supplied with machinery on the new^ principle ; and an order 
was given to the same builders (Messrs. Denny, Dumbarton) for 
a similar vessel of rather larger tonnage to be named the 
Parthia. a further extension of the Company's business took 
place in 1872, by the establishment of a direct line of steamers 
between the Clyde and the West Indies. The Trinidad and 
the Demerara, two sister ships of about 2,000 tons each, were 
built that year, and placed on the station, but after about twelve 
months' trading they were withdrawn, and sent to supplement 
the Company's service in the Mediterranean. During the 
succeeding six years the fleet was increased by the addition of 
seven large steamers, all fitted with compound engines, the last 
and largest of which was the (jallia, of 4,809 tons and 5,'WO 
I.H.P. 

In 1878 it was considered expedient to consolidate the 
interests of the partners by registering the Company under the 
Limited Liability Acts, and a Joint Stock Company was formed 
with a capital of £2,000,000, of which £1,200,000 was issued 
and taken up by the families of Cunard, Burns and Maclver. 
No shares were offered to the public until 1880, when a pros- 
pectus was issued intimating that " it was now proposed to issue 
the balance of the capital." The available shares were rapidly 
subscribed for, the representatives of the three founders retain- 
ing a large financial interest in the Company. About this 
period steel was engaging the attention of shipbuilders as a 
substitute for iron. The Cunard Directors were so convinced 
of the superiority of the former, especially where speed was a 
desideratum, that they ordered a steel steamship from Messrs. 
J. & G. Thomson, to be larger and more powerful than any 
steamer previously built, the Great Eastern alone excepted. 
This monster vessel, which was named the Servia, was com- 
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pleted in 1881. Her dimensions were — Length 515 feet, 
breadth 52 j\i feet, depth M feet. Her gross tonnage was 7,392. 
Her engines were compound — with seven steel boilers — and 
developed 10,000 I.H.P., producing a speed of 17 knots per 
hour. She was fitted in the most substantial and beautiful 
manner for the accommodation of 480 cabin and 750 steerage 
passengers, and embodied all the most modern appliances 
conducive to comfort and safety. She was the first of the 
Cunard Fleet to be equipped with incandescent electric lamps. 
The same year, the Cataloxia, 4,841 tons and 3,200 I.H.P., was 
built for the Boston service, and two more for the same service 
in the following year. These were the Pavonia, of 5,587 tons 
and 4,000 I.H.P., built by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson ; and the 
Cephalonia, 5,517 tons and 4,000 I.H.P., by Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, Birkenhead. 

A second steel steamship was built in 1883 for the Xew York 
Mail Service. This was the Aurania, built by Messrs. J. & G. 
Thomson, and her dimensions are 470 feet by 57 -^ feet by 
87 ^(y feet. Her tonnage is 7,269, and she is fitted with com- 
pound engines of 9,500 I.H.P., and attaining a speed of 17| 
knots per hour. She was taken up by the Government as a 
transport in October, 1899, and so valuable did she prove for 
this service that she was retained until the early part, of 1903. 
In 1884 the Directors purchased the celebrated iron steamship 
Oregon, built bv Messrs. John Elder & Co. She was 501 feet 
by 54 f'o feet by 38 feet, and of 7,375 tons and 13,500 I.H.P. : 
speed 18 knots per hour. On her first and second voyage she 
did not distinguish herself, but on her third voyage she made 
the passage from (iueenstown to New York in (> days 10 hours 
9 minutes, thereby excelling all previous records, and earning 
for herself the title of '* The Grevhound of the Atlantic.*' 
Towards the close of 18S4 the Tmbria -the first of two steel 
steamships ordered from Messrs. Khler -was delivered, and she 
was followed early in ISSo by her sister ship the Etruria. The 
following description of the Etriria applies also to the 
TMimiA: Length oOl ;;, feet by 57 A '^eet by 88 j% feet; 
gross tonnage 7,71S tons. The promenade deck, which extends 
over the full breadth of the ship for nearly 300 feet amidships. 
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is reserved for the sole use of the first-class passengers. The 
vessel easily accommodates 550 first-class passengers and 800 
third-class. The state rooms are replete with all the fittings 
usual in first-class vessels of the most modern type, and a 
number of them are arranged en suite for family use. The hull 
is divided into ten watertight compartments, and most of the 
bulkheads are carried to the upper deck, while they are fitted 
with waterproof and fireproof doors, which afford access to all 
parts of the ship. The engines indicate 14,500 H.P., and are 
compound, having three inverted cylinders — one high-pressure 
71in. in diameter and two low-pressure, each 105in. in diameter. 
The average speed of both steamers may be set down at 18|^ 
knots per hour. The fastest passagie of the Etruria was when 
she established a new record by making the passage from 
Queenstown to New York in 5 days 20 hours 55 minutes, the 
Umbria's best record being 5 days 22 hours 7 minutes. The 
n^xt important addition to the fleet was the Campania, launched 
from the yard of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co., Govan, on the 
8th September, 1892. Five months later — February, 1893 — 
there was launched from the same yard her sister ship the 
LucANiA. From the official description of the Campania, it 
appears that her length over all is 020 feet, extreme breadth 
65 feet 3 inches, depth from upper deck 43 feet, gross tonnage 
12,950 tons. The bulkheads are sixteen in number, and they 
will enable the vessel to float with any two, or in some cases 
three, of the compartments open to the sea. Although fitted 
with twin screws, there is an aperture in the stern frame similar 
to that in a single screw steamer. This is provided that the 
propellers may work freely, though they are fitted close to the 
centre line of the ship, in order to prevent damage to or from 
the quay walls. In the accommodation for passengers all the 
latest improvements are to be found, and everything calculated 
to render ocean travelling more comfortable and enjoyable 
is introduced. The grand saloon, drawing room, library and 
smoking rooms are noble in their proportions, and suggest the 
stately chambers of a palace rather than accommodation within 
the steel walls of a ship. It is worthy of special notice that 
comfort has been studied in every detail, and perhaps nothing 
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exemplifies this more than the fact that in all the principal 
rooms there are coal fire-grates, the first that have ever been 
used on board ship. There are four sets of generating plant, 
capable of supplying throughout the ship 1,350 16-candle power 
incandescent electric light, and in addition a powerful search- 
light, for facilitating the navigation into port, &c. Wire to the 
length of 40 miles runs through the ship. The grand saloon is 
a magnificent hall in the modified Italian style, 100 feet long 
by 63 feet broad, with seats at table for 430 passengers. In the 
centre, a g)reat crystal dome rises through the two decks above 
to a height of 33 feet. 

Three classes of passengers are carried by the Campaxia, viz., 
first, second and third class ; and roughly speaking there is 
accommodation for about 1,400 passengers and 400 crew. 
While the hulls of both vessels are almost unrivalled in size 
and in the accommodation they afford, the machinery by which 
they are propelled is almost unique in magnitude and skill in 
construction. The two sets of triple-expansion engines in each 
ship develop the enormous amount of 30,000 I.H.P. The 
funnels of the Campania and Lucania from their lowest section 
are 120 feet high, or about the height of the Eddystone Light- 
house, and their diameter 20 feet. 

The Campania has maintained an average speed for twelve 
months, on her eastward runs, of 2188 knots per hour, while 
the Lucania for the same period shows an average speed of 
2201 knots. The Mediterranean service has within the last 
few years been greatly improved by the addition of four new 
steel steamships, each of about 3,000 tons burthen. These are 
the Pavia (1897), Tyria (1897), Cypria (1898) and Veria 
(1899). The Boston service also comprises the following 
modern steel twin-screw steamships: — Ivernia and Saxonia, 
built in 1900, the Ultoma in 1898, and the Sylvama in 1895. 
The Ivernia and Saxonia are practically alike, and call for 
some special notice. They are the largest ships carrying 
passengers and cargio to Boston. The principal dimensions of 
the ships are — Length 000 feet, beam 04 feet 3 inches and depth 
41 feet 6 inches. The gross tonnage is 14,027 tons, measure- 
ment capacity 20,000 tons, while the displacement is no less 
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than 25,000 tons. In their ordinary work across the Atlantic 
they carry 200 first, 220 second, and about 1,900 third-class 
passengers. If engaged in trooping, each ship could carry 200 
officers and 3,500 men, together with 10,000 tons of stores. 
The features of the ships, next to their huge size, are the 
spaciousness and comfort of their passenger accommodation and 
their steadiness, which is most remarkable, and which makes 
sea sickness almost impossible. Aerial telegraphy is in regular 
operation on board these two vessels. The Cunard was the first 
steamship company to systematically adopt this latest develop- 
ment of electrical science. It was in the Lucania that Mr. 
Marconi's system was first set up, and so pleased were the 
Directors with the results that they at once decided to adopt the 
invention in their other steamers, the Campania, Lucania, 
Etruria, Umbria, Carpatiiia, Aurania, Ivernia and 
Saxonia all being now thus equipped. 

In October, 1903, the Lucania was the medium selected by 
the inventor for further experiments in wireless telegraphy, 
and on the voyage from New York to Liverpool completed on 
October 10th, Signor Marconi successfully accomplished a 
wonderful feat, and a newspaper with real news fresh from 
the Marconi stations at (>ape Breton, Nova Scotia, and Poldhu, 
Cornwall, was published every day. Messages were trans- 
mitted over a distance of 2,000 miles as accurately as over the 
same number of feet or yards, so that passengers on board the 
Lucania had their printed newspaper, the ** Cunard Bulletin," 
every day of the voyage, containing the most interesting events 
on both continents. Just before arrival in Liverpool a larger 
edition of the ** Cunard Bulletin," a weekly issue, was printed 
giving an epitome of the news recorded in the six daily 
publications during the voyage, and marking a fresh era in 
oceanic journalism. 

The Carpathia, the latest addition to the Cunard fleet, 
represents a new departure in Atlantic trade, being designed 
exclusively for second and third-class passengers, all of whom 
are accommodated in rooms containing two and four berths. 
The dimensions of the Carpathia are — Length 5(10 feet, 
breadth 64 feet 3 inches, depth 40 feet inches, and the gross 
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tonnage is 13,555 tons. She started on her maiden voyagie 
May 5tb, 1903, and being built on similar lines to the Ivebma 
and Saxoma shares their reputation for remarkable steadinesH 
at sea even in the stormiest weather. 

A recent item of interest in connection with this famous 
company is the agreement made in August, 1903. with the 
British Government, by which the ('unard Company are to 
build two nen' steamers of an average speed of not less than 
2i^ knots, which, along with all other Cuniird ships, are to 
bo at the disposal of the Admiralty for hire or purchase when- 
ever they may be refjuiretl. To help them in this undertaking, 
HUch fust ships l>ein;^ unjirotitahle for commercial purpoaeB, the 
Government lend tlie Conipjin\' i;'2,600,(HK) to build the ships. 
and grunt them a Hubsidy of £150,000 ii year. 

In October, iyi)-"i, the t'unard Company started a new Winter 
I'assengei' Service from Xew York to the Mediterranean ports, 
calling at Gibraltar, .\lgiers, Naples, Palermn, Venice, Trieste 
and Fiume. The Aieama and ('ahi'athia, carrying only two 
classes of passengers, were chosen for this new service, which 
opens up a round of most interesting travel to the great 
travelling public of moderate means. Passengers by these 
steuniers may laud at any of the jiiuts named and visit at 
leisure places of interest in Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Sicily, Auslria or Hungary, continwingi their journey overland 
to England to retiirn to New York by Cunaril steamer fnini 
Liverpool; or, if they prefer to do so, they may remain in the 
ship all the time and return in her lo New York; or, as a third 
course, they may make a stay in any of the countries named 
and rejoin a subseiiueiit Cunard Mediterranean ship at any of 
her calling ports. 
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Chapter X. 



HOUSTON LINE. 



This well-known line of steamers was established about a 
quarter of a century ago by the present senior partner of the 
firm, Mr. R. P. Houston, Member of Parliament for the 
Toxteth Division of Liverpool. Like many other under- 
takings which have grown to gigantic dimensions from small 
beginnings, this firm started in a modest manner with one 
small steamer. This was the steamer Athlete, followed 
ill the year 1881 by a larger steamer, the Hercules, built 
by the Whitehaven Ship Building Co., and engined by Messrs. 
J. Jones & Sons, of Liverpool. She was a vessel of 742 tons 
net register, and 1,155 terns gross register, her principal 
dimensions being, length 212 feet, beam 34 feet and depth 
16 feet () inches. Her engines, which were of 150 nominal 
horse-power, were compound. These two vessels were not 
engaged in any regular trade, but ran wherever profitable 
freights could be obtained, and chiefly to Java and Eastern 
ports. Becoming too small for Messrs. Houston's require- 
ments, they were sold. All the succeeding vessels of the fleet, 
of which there have been a great many, have been named after 
Greek mythological deities or Roman celebrities, each name 
beginning with the letter '* H." 

Although already very busily engaged with large contracts 
for the conveyance of material to the Panama Canal Co., and 
the West African Co., Mr. Houston, believing there was ample 
room for a new line of steamers to the River Plate from 
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Liverpool, decided to enter upon that trade in the year 1884. 
New steamers were designed and built specially for this trade, 
and so energetically and successfully was the trade worked 
that, although severe opposition was encountered at first from 
the existing lines, in a short time not only were Messrs. 
Houston's steamers fully occupied, but many steamers had to 
be chartered to meet the rapidly increasing traffic, since which 
time the Houston Line has assumed very large proportions. 

The first steamer engaged in this trade was the Hermes, 
built on the Clyde in 1882, and engined by Messrs. J. Jones 
and Son, Liverpool. She was a much larger vessel than the 
Hercules, her gross register being 2,175 tons, and her 
principal dimensions 290 feet in length by 40 feet beam and 
22 feet depth. 

After a short interval more steamers, each of about 2,000 
tons gross, were added to the fleet in 1884. These were the 
Hellenes, built by Richardson, Duck & Co., and engined 
by G. Clark, of Sunderland — length 270 feet, beam 40 feet, 
and depth 18 feet 7 inches; and the Hesperides, built by 
R. & J. Evans & Co., and engined by George Forrester & Co., 
Liiverpool — length 280 feet, beam '{8 feet, and depth 24 feet. 
The following year (1885) a larger boat than any yet built for 
the firm was added to the fleet. This was the Heliades, 
built by Richardson, Duck & Co., Stockton. She was 320 feet 
long, and of proporticmate beam and de})th. Her gross 
register was about 3,000 tons, and she was fitted with triple- 
expansion engines by T. Richardson & Co., of West Hartlepool, 
with which class of engines all the succeeding steamers have 
been fitted. A sister ship, but having more powerful engines, the 
Heraclides was launched for the firm in .Julv, 188(). She 
was followed in 1889 bv the Hippomknes, built at lielfast 
by Workman, Clark & Co., and the Mydarnes and the 
Hellopes, built at Port Glasgow by J. Reid & Co. These 
steamers, like their immediate predecessors, were each of about 
3,000 tons gross register, and were all practically of the same 
dimensions. The whole of these four stoanuMs are hiiei] with 
refrigerators for the carriage of frozen meat from the River 
Plate. 
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Mr. Alfred S. Collard, a gentleiuau with a large and varied 
experience in the River Plate trade, and one thoroughly con- 
versant with the working and requirements of an important 
steamship line, joined Mr. Houston as partner in 1893. 

During the closing years of the last and beginning of the 
present century the quantity of railway rolling stock and plant 
for shipment to the River Plate was so great that it was not 
an uncommon event for the Brunswick Station of the Cheshire 
Lines Railway to be almost entirely blocked with wagons of 
railway material consigned for shipment by the Houston Line. 
So large were some of these packages, they could only be 
brought through from the manufacturers on Sunday, it being 
impossible to convev them on the railwav while the ordinarv 
traffic was being carried on. In 1898 Messrs. Russell & Co., 
of Port Glasgow, built two sister ships of over 3,500 tons gross 
register for Messrs. Houston. These were the Hermixius and 
the HoRATirs. 

The year 1899 was an important one in the firm's history. 
In that vear the trade between New York and the River Plate 
was entered, and siiice that time a regular service has been 
maintained, the pioneer steamer being the Hermes (the 
second of that name). She was a steel built steamer of 3,400 
tons gross, driven by triple expansion iMigines of about 2,500 
horse-po.ver effective. She was launched at Sunderland in 
January, 1899, and is of the following dimensions: — Length 
350 feet 2 inches, beam 47 feet, depth 17 feet. She was the 
first of a fleet of seven similar vessels which were launched to 
the order of the firm during the course of that year, the others 
being the HoxoRirs, Hortexsits, Hvades, Hvdasp?:s, Hyl.\s, 
and the Hyaxthks. 

The following yeai', the last of the 19th century, saw one 
more steamer, the Hostilu s, added to the Line. 

Kre(jueiit as were the additions to the Houston Fleet, they 
were not sufficient to keep pace with the expanding trade, 
which inci'cased so ra])idlv that nian\ outside steamers had 

I « % 

to be chartered. When ex-President Jvruger sent his fateful 
ultimatum to the British Government, which resulted in the 
South African War, Messrs. Houston iS Co. were amongst the 
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first to offer their steamers to the Admiralty for the con- 
veyance of troops, horses, mules, fodder, &c. It was of the 
greatest importance that ships should be fitted up for the 
transit of troops and animals for transport purposes as quickly 
as possible, and this was carried out by the Houston Line 
with eminent satisfaction to H.M. Government. The 
principals and the staff worked night and day, and spared 
no efforts in despatching quickly the men, horses and stores 
so urgently required at the seat of war. Large numbers of 
horses, mules and stores were carried by the Houston steamers 
from the United Kingdom, the Continent and the United 
States to the various South African ports with a gratifying 
inimunitv from loss. 

It may be stated here that the senior })artner of the firm is 
an expert engineer, and that all the steamers built for his 
firm, and which have been so remarkably successful, have been 
built from specifications and designs drawn up by him. 

As has been stated, many of the steamers are fitted with 
refrigerating machinery for the conveyance of frozen meat, 
and are regularly employed in this trade. These steamers 
are favourably known for the excellent condition in which 
they deliver their cargoes, and in order that the live stock 
should be landed in the very best possible condition, the 
steamers were fitted up with permanent cattle fittings, and 
made in every way suitable for successfully carrying live stock. 

The Houston Line River Plate steamers take cargo from 
Glasgow, Livei-pool and New York for Monte Video, Buenos 
Ayres, Eosario, &c., without transhipment, which is a very 
important matter in the opinion of shippers. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a very serious fight 
is being waged (190'i) in the South African shipping trade, 
owing to the entrance therein of the Houston Line. In July, 
1902, sailings from Glasgow, Middlesbrough, Bristol, Liver- 
pool and London (as well as from Xew York) to Cape Town, 
Algoa Bay, East London, ])urban and Delagoa Bay were 
announced by the Messrs. Houston. The Steamship Lines 
then engaged in the trade had formed a Conference or " ring." 
The members of this " ring '* are the Union-Castle Line, the 
Q 
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Clan Line, the Bucknall Line, the Harrison -Ellerman Line, 
T. T. Rennie »& Co., and Bullard, King & Co., forming the 
strongest shipping ring ever known. It is this shipping 
** ring '' that the Houston Line is opposing. 

Great public interest in the struggle has been excited by 
the many angry and strongly worded letters from shippers 
which have been published from time to time in the current 
Press regarding the modus operandi of the " ring.'* Tactics 
of such a character have been adopted by the ** ring " as will, 
we understand, form a subject of an action in the Courts of 
Law, as they have already provoked discussion and protest in 
various Chambers of Commerce, and have even been discussed 
in the House of Commons. 

From present appearances the Houston Line is growing 
steadily in favour of shippers to the Cape ports, and having 
now been in the trade for over twelve months it must have 
secured a firm foothold. Certainly shippers and merchants 
generally welcome and support this " Line '' as having a 
beneficial influence upon the trade between this country and 
our South African Colonies. 

The latest built and largest steamers of the fleet are 
engaged in the Cape service. Amongst them are 
Hyacixthus, Halizones, Hydaspes and Hyp.\tia, with an 
average dead weight carrying capacity of about 9,000 tons 
each. 

AVe understand several large carrying steamers are in course 
of construction for the firm. 

As showing the great increase in the size of the firm's 
vessels, it may be interesting to compare the dimensions of 
one of the earliest and of one of the latest built ships. 

The Herculks was 212 feet long, -54 feet broad and 16 feet 
6 inches deep. 

The Hypatia is 452 feet long, 52 feet 2 inches broad, and 
2S feet -3 inches deep. 

The gross registered tonnage of the former was 1,155 tons, 
while that of the latter is over 5,600 tons. 

The growth of the Houston Line has been a remarkably 
rapid one, and shows what ability and energj- combined can do. 
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The fleet now consists of 25 steamers of a gross registered 
tonnage of over 90,000 tons, and with a dead weight carrying 
capacity of over 130,000 tons. 



Houston Line Steamers. 



Halizones. 

Harmodius. 

Habmonides. 

Hellades. 

Helios. 

Hellenes. 

Hsllopes. 



Hera GLIDES. 

Herminius. 

Hermionk. 

Hesione. 

Hesperides. 

Hilarius. 



Hippomenes. 

Honorius. 

Horatiub. 

Hortensius. 

Hostilius. 

Hyacinthus. 



Hyades. 

Hyanthes. 

Hydaspes. 

Hylas. 

Hypatia. 

Hyperia. 
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Chapter XI. 
HOULDER LINE. 

E Company was founded by the late Mr. Edwin Savory 
ulder in London in 1849, and he was subsequently joined 
his brothers Messrs. Alfred and Augustus Houlder. At 
it the business was confined to sailing-ships, a fleet of 
pper Packets sailing under the firm's flag between the home 
•ts and Australia being established. As the business 
reased, the firm became in turn interested in the South 
rican and South American Trades, the development of their 
am fleet receiving a large amount of attention, until, at the 
jsent time, it includes some of the largest and most successful 
zen meat carriers afloat. 

The principal services now maintained are between the 
ited Kingdom and South America, between South America 
i the Cape ports, between Australia and New Zealand and 
! Cape ports, and from New York to Australia and New 
iland, although many other trades of the world claim fhe 
oapany's attention and for these trades a large amount of 
nage is chartered annually. 

Che Headquarters are in London, with Branches at Liverpool, 
isgow, Sydney, N.S.AV., Cape Town and liuenos Aires; also 
^offices at Rosario and La Plata. 

With one exception, the steamers of the Fleet are dis- 
g^ished by the affix Grange. The first were the Hornby 
ANGE (3,750 tons burthen) and Ovingdean Grange (3,520 
.8 burthen), launched in the opening months of 1890, both 
sels being insulated throughout for carrying frozen meat, 
are all the other steamers of the Line. Thev were followed 
1894 by the Urmston Grange, designed to carry 5,420 tons. 
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111 1896 two impoi*tant additions were made in the shape of 
the steamers Laxgton Grange and Denton Grange, each 
having a deadweight capacity of 9,200 tons, and like the earlier 
steamers insulated in the most efficient manner for carrying 
frozen meat. In the meantime two more steamers were 
acquired, the Elstree Grange and the Southern Cross, the 
latter being placed in the Australian trade in company with 
the Langton Grange and Denton Grange, whilst the former 
was taken into the River Plate service which had grown to 
such an extent as to justify the addition of two further vessels, 
larger and faster than any of the earlier ships in the trade. 
These were the IIoyston Grange and Beacon Grange, each 
6,400 tons burthen, and capable of making the passage between 
England and the River Plate in twenty-two or twenty-three 
days. 

For the Australian trade the Rippingham Grange, a sister 
ship to the Langton Grange, was added in 1898. 

At this juncture, the various steamers comprising the fleet 
were amalgamated into one Company under the name of the 
Houlder Line, Limited, this step being taken in order to con- 
solidate the business generally, and to ensure more systematic 
and economical working. 

Previous to this, however, the firm of Houlder Bros. & Co. 
was converted into a Limited Company, the partners in the old 
firm becoming Managing Directors of the new Company, Mr. 
Edwin Savory Houlder acting as Chairman until his death in 
1901. 

To return to our description of the fleet. To replace the 
Denton Grange (unfortunately lost at Las Palmas) the Com- 
pany contracted for the Drayton Grange, a fine four-masted, 
twin-screw steamer of 10,000 tons burthen, launched in 
December, 1901, and also for a sister ship, the Oswestry 
Grange, launched a few months later. Both of these steamers, 
and, in fact, the other large vessels of the fleet, did excellent 
service during the South African War. 

The fleet, at the present time, consists of fourteen steamers, 
three boats having been added since the launch of the 
Oswestry Grange, as the following list will show : - 
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TOSI BUBTHIS. 


ToiH BDim 


HOBNBT OUMOE 


. 3,7S0 


Beacon Oiuhoe 


.. 6,400 


OvntGDEAH OBANGE 


. 3,5ao 


RippiHOHAH Grange 


.. 9,200 


UKMBTOH GRiNQK 


. 5,420 


^OSWBBTRV aHANQH 


,. 10,000 


L^HOTOH ORAHQE 


. 9,200 


Thohpe Ghanoe 


.. 6,350 


*Ds4iTon Granqe 


. 10,000 


Havehbham Gbinoe 


.. 11,200 


ELSTBBE OHiBOB 


. 6,000 


"EVEBTON GBAKQE 


.. 11,000 


BOYSTOH GhANOE 


. 6,400 


Southern Cross 


.. 7,300 



■■■Twin screw. 
giving a total of 105,740 tons. 

It is interesting tn compare the smallest vessel, the 
OviNGDEAN Ge.^kue, With the largest and most recent, the 
EvERTON Grange, the difference being not only in the iucrensed 
size but also in the great improvements in the propelling 
machinery, refrigerating iHiiohinery, passenger accommoda- 
tion, appliances for handling cargo and other points too 
numerous to mention in detail:- — 

LrsoTM. Beiv. Depth, Tokb. 

OYnfODEAN Oranoe... 309 ft. ... 40 ft. ... -21 ft. 4 in. ... 3,820 
EVERTOM Granoe ... 490 ft. ... 56 ft. ... 35 ft. 6 in. ...11,000 

Special provision has been made for the Company's pas- 
senger service, the boats being provided with every requisite to 
make a long sea voyage as I'onifortable as possible. 
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Chapter XII. 
LAIRD LINiE. 

THE GLASGOW, DUBLIN, AND LONDONDERRY 
STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 

This important company, which claims (on very strong 
evidence) to be the oldest steamship company in the world, 
was originated in 1814 — two years after the launch of Bell's 
Comet — by Mr. Lewis MacLellan and others. Its history is 
a most varied one, the several firms of Alex. A. Laird & Sons, 
Thos. Cameron & Co., and MacConncll & Laird, having become 
unified during its existence of nearly a century into the one 
large concern known throughout the kingdom as the *' Laird 
Line.'' 

It has been the great pioneer of the steamship trade of the 
Clyde, not merely by reason of its long standing, but also 
because of the varied and extensive sphere of its operations. 

The first steamer owned by the founder of the company was 
the Britannia, a small paddle-wheel steampacket, built, like 
all the vessels of her time, of wood. 

The second steampacket was the Waterloo, built in 181(). 
A reference is made to both these steamers in the sixth chapter 
of the first part of this volume. They plied between the 
Bromielaw (Glasgow) and Greenock, Gourock, Kothesay, 
Tarbert, Lochgilphead, and Inverary. Even in these early 
days of steam navigation, it was the avowed policy of the 
manager of these steampackets to make all things subordinate 
to safety, and, in accordance with this policy, the masters of 
the steamers were instructed *' not to ccmtend with other boats 
so as to endanger the vessels, or alarm the passengers." This 
sound policy, which has been continued by Mr. MacLellan's 
successors to the present day, has, in large measure, con- 
tributed to the popularity and success of the firm. 
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It is interesting to note that over eighty years ago passenger 
season tickets were in force on the steampackets of this 
company. Those who are desirous of verifying this state- 
ment can do so by referring to the " Glasgow Chronicle " of 
the 23rd May, 1816, in which they will find the following 
advertisement : — 

" The steampackets, Britannia and Waterloo, sail 

'' regularly from the Bromielaw to all the watering-places 

'* on both sides of the Clyde. Families wishing to agree 

** for the season will learn the terms by applying to the 

*' masters on board, or to Mr. Lewis MacLellan, 

" Gallowgate." 

The Britannia, in the year referred to, opened up for the 

first time, steam communication between Glasgow and 

Campbeltown, and in the early summer of 1820, she made her 

first trip from Glasgow to the Giant's Causeway. 

She was commanded on that voyage by C^aptain Wyse, whose 
death in 1851 was the occasion of the following: paragraph, 
which appeared in the ** Glasgow Chronicle '' : — 

** Captain AVyse (whose decease we announce) was the 

** first to carry his steamer, the Britannia, on a pleasure 

** trip from the Clyde to the Giant's Causeway, with an 

*' illustrious and distinguished party. The astonished 

** inhabitants in thousands crowded the hills and promon- 

** tories, all along the shores of Antrim, to see a ship with 

'* a smoking funnel, and a band of music on board, sailing 

** against wind and tide. Out of this pleasure trip sprung 

** up the present lucrative trade between the ports of the 

** Clyde and the North of Ireland, from which great advan- 

** tages have uncjuestionably arisen to the inhabitants of 

" both kingdoms." 

As time advanced, the river traffic was discontinued bv the 

Company, and the cross-channel trade developed. After 

running excursions to the Giant's Causeway for two seasons, the 

Britannia was placed on the Glasgwnv and Londonderry station, 

sailing from each port once a week. 

Mr. Alex. A. Laird (after whom the line is named) was a 
well-known shipbroker in Greenock at the beginning of the last 
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century, and when the famous St. George Steam Packet Com- 
pany commenced operations in 1822, the first steamship service 
it establisihed was between Liverpool and Greenock, and Mr. 
Laird was appointed agent for the Company at the latter port. 

The St. George Company did not continue for any length of 
time its direct service between the Clyde and the Mersey, but 
in the following year (182'{) a new steam packet company was 
formed, to trade only between Liverpool, Greenock and 
Glasgow, calling at Douglas (Isle of Man) and Portpatrick. 
Mr. Laird was the manager of the new company, and opened a 
branch office at 25, York Street, Glasgow, under the style of 
Alex. Laird & Co. 

The pioneer steamer of the new service was the Henry Bkll, 
built by Mr. Thomas Wilson, a celebrated Liverpool shij)- 
builder, in 1823. She was considered a verv smart craft in 
those days, was fitted with two engines of W horse power each, 
and carried about 120 tons all told, on a draft of about 8 feet. 
She continued on the Glasgow and Liverpool station until 
1831, when she was purchased by Messrs. James Little & Co., 
for their Glasgow and Xewry trade. 

The original intention of the proprietors was that the 
Henry Bell shcmld sail to and from Glasgow, but it was 
found there was not sufficient water in the Clvde to enable 
this to be done with regularity, and Greenock was, con- 
sequently, made the port of arrival and departure. The deck 
fare by this steamer was Gs. per passenger, the steerage fare 
by the mail packets (Majestic and City of Glasgow) being 

218. 

The late Mr. Alex. A. Laird commenced his apprenticeshij) 
under his father in 1824, and the same year a second vessel, 
the J.VMES Watt, was placed on the Glasgow and Liverpool 
station. She was slightly larger, and had engines of greater 
power than the Henry Bell. 

The following year Messrs. Laird established a fortnightly 
service between Glasgow and Inverness; the steampacket 
employed was the Stirling, which made her first voyage on 
the 11th May, 1825, and continued to sail thereafter on alter- 
nate Wednesdays from Glasgow and Inverness. Fortnightly 
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Bailings i>n>ving iiisuHicient for the traffic, the sailings were 
iiirreased to weekly on ami from the 20th September, 182(i. 

During this year the William IIvskissun was added to the 
Liverpool and Glasgow service, ami sailings were maintained 
three timea per week from each port. 

The William IIiskiss(»\ was a very much larger vessel 
than either of her pretleressors, her deadweight capaeity being 
350 tons, and her engines 120 horse iMiwer. 




Fi.r the Caiiipl^'llowLi ami LoiMli.udi-iry trmle the steani- 
parkets Clydk.m.u.k ami Lom.omiuhhy were Imiif. and were 
adveilised tu sail froin (Jlasguw lo li.itl. jiorls, with goods and 
passengers, eveiy Tui'silay, Thursday and Saturday. In 
additi..M to these sailings, the Maui ok fi-L.iv was despatched 
evi'iv Tnesdav nminiiig tri>ni ihe Kroniielaw to Stranraer and 
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Islay. Messrs. Laird's connection with Dublin dates also from 
this year, the pioneer steamer being the Town of Drogheda, 
which sailed on her first voyage from Greenock to Dublin on 
Monday, 7th June, 1826. The new steampacket Solway was 
added to the Liverpool and Greenock fleet in 1828, and the 
sailings increased to four per week from each port. The 
steampacket Clarence acted as tender, and sailed from the 
Bromielaw at noon on the sailing dates of the Liverpool steam- 
packets from Greenock. 

In 1834 the firm extended its operations to Newry, the 
steamers employed being the Erin and St. David. Mr. James 
Bruce was admitted a partner in the Glasgow house this year, 
and the office was removed to 69, Oswald Street, where the 
business was conducted under the style of Laird & Bruce. 
This partnership was dissolved on the 14th February, 1835; 
Mr. Bruce retaining the Stranraer trade. The title of Mr. 
Laird's firm was changed to Alex. Laird & Sons, and the 
Glasgow office removed to Ewing Place, corner of York Street. 

One of the steamers, for which Mr. Laird was agent, was 
named the Cumberland. This vessel took an active part in 
the Spanish Expedition of 1835, as a transport, making three 
voyages to Spain during this year, with recruits from the West 
of Scotland for the service of Donna Isabella. Some of these 
recruits enlisted in the course of drunken frolics, or after 
quarrels with their friends or masters, and their military 
ardour speedily cooled. The period during which they had to 
wait on the receiving ship at Greenock until the transport 
was ready to receive them afforded frequent opportunities of 
deserting, of which they did not fail to avail themselves. 
Scarcely a day passed but some of them succeeded in escaping 
by means of the boats which visited the receiving ships in the 
evenings. One youth from Glasgow, failing to get away in 
this manner, determined to drop into the sea and swim ashore, 
a distance of about two miles, to a 8])it where female friends 
would be waiting to assist him. He had nearly reached the 
shore when he was discovered, and pursued by the guard boat. 
Making a final eifort, he succeeded in landing, and, though 
fatigued with his long swim, continued his flight. 
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When the guard boat's crew landed, the women got round 
them, and so hampered them in their movements that the 
fugitive got out of sight, when, of course, it was useless to 
attempt to follow him. 

The Cumberland, after performing the three voyages 
referred to, returned to her station between Glasgow and 
Dublin. 

In 1844 Messrs. Laird & Sons (then sd 101, Union Street) 
were appointed agents at Glasgow for the Dundalk Steam 
Packet Co., the first steamer from Glasgow, the Finn Maccoul, 
sailing on the 30th November, 1844. 

For a period of forty years, from 1827 to 1867, Messrs. T. 
Cameron & Co. had maintained steamship services between 
Glasgow and Greenock, and ports on the North and West coasts 
of Ireland, and from 184-^ until 1807 a weekly service between 
Liverpool and Sligo. In 1807 the Glasgow services were con- 
ducted by the joint firms of Messi-s. T. Cameix)n & Co. and Alex. 
A. Laird & Co., but the following year, owing to the decease of 
Mr. Cameron, the business was entirely taken over by Messrs. 
Laird. 

Messrs. Cameron's steamers were named after flowers and 
plants (with two exceptions, referred to later), the first steamer 
of this class being the Shamrock, built in 1847, followed by the 
Thistle in 1848, Kose in 1851, Myrtlk in 1854, and the 
Garland in 1857. 

At the time of the change of firm, Messrs. Cameron & Co. had 
been opposed on the Glasgow and Sligo and Liverpool and Sligo 
stations, for ten years, by a local company, the Sligo Steam 
Navigation Co. This was subsequently settled amicably, 
Messrs. Alex. A. Laird & Co. retired from the Liverpool and 
Sligo trade, and the Sligo Steam Navigation Co. withdrew from 
the Glasgow trade, and having purchased the opposition steamer 
Garland, renamed hei- the Glas(;ow. 

The two exceptions in class of name, to which reference has 
been made, were the Northman and Irishman, trading as the 
Glasgow and Dublin Screw Steam Packet Co. They were 
amongst the earliest iron screw steamers built, the former 
having been launched in 1847 and the latter in 1854. These 
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two steamers retained the eoloiir of the old 8t. George Co. on 
the funnel, viz., a white funnel with a black top. The Irish- 
man was the last steamer so distinguished, all succeeding 
steamers cariying what is now the recognised *' Laird " funnel — 
white and red in equal proportions, with a black top. 

In 18G9, to meet the requirements of the West Coast of 
Ireland trade, the Company purchased the steamer Scotia, and 
renamed her the L.airel. Two steamers were added to the 
fleet in 1878. These were the steamships Azalea and Cedar. 
These ships are identical in measurement and capacity, each 
being 217 feet long, ']0 feet broad, and 15 feet deep, with a 
gross register of 750 tons, and with excellent saloon accommoda- 
tion for seventy passengers. 

An important addition was made to the fleet in 1879, when 
the magnificent and fast steamship Shamrock was built. She 
was considerably in advance in point of capacity, speed, and 
accommodation of any steamer previously built for the firm. 
She measures 2'31 feet 2 inches in length, 31 feet ^ inches in 
breadth, and 15 feet 5 inches in depth : and her gross register 
is 804 tons. She is certified to carry eighty saloon passengers, 
and is equipped with every modern convenience for their comfort. 

After an interval of three vears (1S82) the Brier was built, 

* 

a somewhat similar vessel, but slightly smaller than the pre- 
ceding steamer, her dimensions being 209 feet by 30 feet by 
15 feet. Her gross register is 728 tons, and she has berthing 
and saloon accommodation for sixty passengers. She was 
quickly followed by the Thistle and Elm, both built in 1884, 
and the Gardenia in 1885. They are all beautiful specimens of 
marine architecture, the first a large steamer of 822 tons gix)ss 
register, and the latter considerably smaller. 

In 1893 a further advance was made in the size of the Com- 
pany's ships by the construction of the splendid screw steamer 
Olive, 1,141 tons gross legister, one of the fastest anr! finest 
steamers crossing the channel. She is 200 feet long, with a 
beam of ^^ feet 1 inch, and a depth of 15 feet 8 inches. She 
has always been a particular favourite with passengers, of whom 
she carries a large number, being certified to carry one hundred 
saloon passengers, in addition to 1,000 steerage. 

B 
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The Daisy and the Lily were the next steamers built, the 
former in 1895, and the latter in 1890 ; and in the closing year 
of the nineteenth century the Fern (second of the name) was 
launched. 

The latest addition to the fleet is a magnificent vessel con- 
structed after the most modern type of passenger steamships. 
She is named the Rose, was launched in June, 1902, is built of 
steel, and is 250 feet long, -Kl feet 2 inches broad, and 15 feet 
deep. She is fitted with electric light in the saloon, staterooms 
and holds. Her saloon, which is a handsomely furnished and 
spacious apartment, is situated amidships forward of the engine 
room. The great breadth of the vessel makes her a remarkably 
steady sea boat, while her engines, which are triple-expansion 
and of great power, are capable of propelling her at the rate of 
15j knots per hour. She is nearly 1,400 tons gross, and 
carries 140 saloon passengers, in addition to those in the 
steerage. 

In 1885 it was considered desirable to consolidate the several 
interests concerned, by forming this old-established business 
into a limited company, the title of the C\)mpany being The 
Glasgow, Dublin and Londonderry Steam Packet Co., Limited; 
but it is much better known by the short name of the '* Laird 
Line." Mr. William MacConnell, son of the late Mr. 
MacConnell, of the firm of Thomson & Macf'onnell, is the 
Managing Director. 

The company's steamship services are not confined to those 
to and from Glasgow, alfhough we have shown that they have 
a very large share of the Clyde traffic, maintaining regular 
and frequent sailings between Glasgow and (jreenock and 
Dublin, Londonderry, Coleraine, Sligo, Hallina and Westport : 
also during the tourist season a daily daylight service between 
Ardrossan and Portrusb. 

In connection with the Midland Railway Company of 
England a service of powerful steamers is maintained between 
Morecambe and Dublin, the steamers sailing from the respec- 
tive ports on alternate days, and making the passage in about 
10 hours. 

Early next year, it is proposed to transfer the service from 
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Morecambe t(i lloyshaiii, aiid fo maiittnin diiily sailings to and 
from the Inttpr port and Dublin. 

The " Laird " steamers also sail in connection with the same 
railway company from iloreciimW ti) Londonileny every 
Tuesday and Saturday, returning from Londtmderry every 
Monday and Thui-sday. 

From Fleetwood, in connertion with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and London and Xorth-Westeni Railway Com- 
panies, a weekly service had been maintained for many yeai's 
by the company's steamers between Fieetwiwd and London- 
derry, but in September, lOO^J, Messrs. Laiitl & Co. retireil 
from this service. 

From LiverjMHil also, sfenm eonininni<-ation is maintained 
with Larne. Cideraine and Weatport. The fixed sailingit are 
once a week from each port, but extra steamers are 
despatched accordinjj to the rec|nirenients of the trade. 

Tlie company's fleet nf the present date (V-M'-i] consists of 1'.' 
fii-st-class powerful steamships, having an aggregate gniss 
tonnage <jf 0,1<)4 t<nis, and named as follows : 
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Chapter XIII. 
LANGLANDS' LINE. 

GLASGOW AND LIVERPOOL ROYAL STEAMPACKET COMPANY. 



Prior to the year IH-JO all the steampackets plying between 
Liverpool and Glasgow were built of wood, and these wooden 
steamers had established for tlieniselves a reputation for 
speed and luxurious travelling not surj)as8ed nearly three- 
(juarters of a century later. It was, therefore, a bold thing 
to do on the part of the proprietors of the Glasgow and Liver- 
pool Royal Steanipacket Company to enter into competition 
with these famous and tried vessels, and to introduce into tlie 
trade steamers constructed not of wood but of iron. The 
pioneer steamer of this company, the Koyal SovKRKKiX, 
sailed on her maiden voyage from Liverpool on ^ionday, 18th 
March, 18'Jf). The company des])atched their steamer twice 
a week from each port, and continued to do so until the end 
of August of the same year, when the second steamer, the 
Royal Georcje, was placed on the station, and the sailings 
were increased to four times per week each way. The estab- 
lished lines were naturally indis])osed to share the trade with 
an outsider, and to discourage the new enterprise they 
reduced the rates of freight on line goods to Id. per foot, and 
on steerage passengers to Is. each. The Royal Steanipacket 
Company maintained, in spite of this endeavour to drive 
them out of the trade, their advertised sailings, and grew in 
popularity with the travelling public. They decided in 1841 
to increase their fleet bv the addition of a third steamer, and 
it being evident that they had come to stay, their com- 
petitors, Messrs. Maclver and Messrs. Hums, entered into a 
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friendly and honourable alliance with them, and uniform 
rates were adopted by the three lines to Glasgow. 

A tradition exists in the Koyal Company that when their 
third steamer was on the stocks the first birth in her late 
^Majesty's family was anticipated, and the proprietors proposed 
to call their new steamer the Prince of Wales. The event, 
however, proved the name to be inap])ropriate, and Princess 
PoYAL was substituted, a name wliich has been perpetuated 
by different steamships to the present day. The following 
paragraph respecting this steamer, which appeared in the 
** Glasgow Chronicle" of the 1st June, 1842, will be read 
with interest: — "The Princess IJoyal. We feel much 
indebted to the agent (Mr. M. Langlands) of this splendid 
steamer for putting us in possession of the * ^lorning 
Chronicle ' of yesterday morning three hours before the 
arrival of the " London Mail ' containing the details of the 
attempted assassination of Her Majesty. Copies of ilie 
* Chronicle,' * Times,' and other Lcnidon journals were, the 
moment the train arrived from Greenock, forwarded to the 
different public reading rooms in town, and altogether the 
public are much indebted to the proprietors and agents of 
the vessel at Liverpool and Glasgow for their public s])irit 
and enterprise. The passage from Liverpool to Greenock 
was made in the astonishing space of KJJ hours." 

The Princess Koval referred to was built bv the eminent 
firm of Tod and M'Gregor, who in 1849 projected a line of 
steamers to run between Glasgow and New York. Accord- 
ingly they built and equipped tlie barque-rigged screw 
steamer City ok Gi.Asciow, and appointed Mr. M. Langlands 
agent. She was a vessel of 1,087 tons register, with engines 
of lioO horse-power, and was manned by about 70 of a crew. 
In the Art Palace at Kelvingrove, Glasgow, there is a water- 
colour drawing (No. 2,018, by S. Hough) representing the 
departure of this the first steamship for New York from 
Glasgow harboui", in April, 1850. After making several very 
successful voyages, Tod and M'Cjregor sold her to Kichardson 
Bros., of Belfast, who ran her in the Liver])ool and 
Philadelphia trade, and this vessel and the steamship City of 
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Manchester were the nucleus of what became afterwards the 
well-known Inman line. 

In view of the high reputation the Princess Royal had 
earned, it is not surprising that she was selected for experi- 
mental purposes by a Committee of the House of Commons 
(appointed in 1842) for the purpose of inquiring into the con- 
veyance of the mails between England and Ireland. From 
the *' Liverpool Mercury '' of that date we learn that *' The 
fine new iron steamboat called Princess Royal, at present 
on the station between this port and Glasgow, started from 
Clarence Dock on Sunday morning last (19th June) for 
Dublin. She arrived there in 9 hours 5 minutes, beating 
il.M. mail steampacket Medusa by 1 hour 45 minutes. On 
M(mday morning she left Dublin for Holyhead, and arrive<l 
there in 4 hours 45 minutes, returning to Dublin the same 
day in 4 hours 28 minutes. In the evening she started for 
Liverpool, which she reached in 9 hours ^5 minutes. The 
vessel had a head wind nearly all the way." 

The Princess had now established beyond dispute her 
claim to be one of the fastest Channel steamers leaving the 
port. The ensuing winter she proved herself to be also one 
of the best sea-boats. The terrible gale of January 20th to 
22nd, 184^, was one of the most severe that ever visited these 
coasts. The Mona's Isle, from Liverpool to Douglas, was 24 
hours on the passage. At Cork the posts on the quays were 
carried away. The Princess was at sea during this storm, 
and fully proved her excellent qualities as a sea-boat. She 
left Greenock at 11-^0 p.m. on Friday, and arrived at Liver- 
pool at 5 p.m. on Saturday without the slightest damage. 
This celebrated steamer was replaced in 1850 by a second 
Princess Royal, also a paddle steamer. After running in 
the Liverpool and (ilasgow service for about four years, 
Princess Xo. 2 was sold to the General Steam Navigation 
Company, of London. 

The third Princess Royal, built in 1801, was a screw 
steamer, the first screw owned by the Glasgow and Liverpool 
Koyal Steampacket Company. In 1801, civil war broke out 
in the United States. The Federals (Northerners) established 
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a strict blockade of all the Southern ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard. A cotton famine ensued, and fast steamers were 
in great demand for blockade running. Amongst other 
Liverpool steamers jiurchased for this purpose was the new 
Princess. She was sold in 18()2, and her new owners 
changed her name. We are informed that she was captured 
on her first trip as a (/onfederate blockade runner, and con- 
verted by her captors into a Federal cruiser. Her immediate 
successor, the tourtli Princess Royal, after running for a 
number of years between Liverpool and Glasgow, was sold to 
a firm to trade in the West Indies. For the present the 
Royal Steampacket Company is witlumt a Princess Royal, 
the fifth steamer of that name having been sold in 1901 to 
foreign buyers. The service is meantime maintained by the 
Princess Louise, or other steamer of the fleet. 

About the year 1870, the Royal Company opened up a new 
steamship service from Liverpool to the West Highlands, 
North of Scotland, and east coast ports. Owing, in large 
measure, to the natural attractions of the route, and the 
excellence of the accommodation and cuisine provided on the 
steamers, this is every year becoming a more ])()]>ular and 
favourite trip. Tlie first steamer employed on the West 
Highland and east coast route was a small cargo steamer, but 
in a very short time it was found necessary to place the 
Princess Alice, a much larger steamer, carrying passengers 
as well as cargo, on the route. The earlier vessels on this 
service were steamers of '\00 to 400 tons, with limited a(*com- 
modation for about 20 passengers, but now the steamers 
employed have accommodaticm for 100 to 140 saloon passengers, 
and an avera*:[e cargo-carrying cai)acity of nearly 1,000 tons each. 
vSome idea may be gained of the growth of the passenger and 
cargo traffic, by comparing the earliei- vessels with the new 
PRiNct:ss Maid, built in 11)01. This steamer is of steel, ami 
her dimensions are: Length, 2')i') feet (I inches; breadth. 
• U) feet inches; depth, IT feet H inches. Gross t(mnage, 
l,4'50 tons. The vessel is handsomely fitted uji for 
passengers, the large dining saloon being furnished in solid 
oak, artistically carved. One hundred first-class passengers 
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can dine at one sitting, and there is sleeping accommodation 
in deck rooms and state cabins for 140 passengers. The 
steamer is fitted throughout with electric liglit, patent berths, 
sea-water baths, ample lavatories, and every modern con- 
venience that can contribute to the comfort of passengers. 
The Princess Maud was placed on the service early in 1902, 
and will no doubt enhance the reputation in which this line 
is held by tourists. In addition to the bi-weekly service 
between Liverpool and Aberdeen, Leith, and Dundee, the 
Koyal Steampacket Company run a regular service of 
steamers between Aberdeen, Newcastle, Hull, and other east 
coast ports, and Bristol, Cardiit', and Swansea, calling also at 
Southampton and Plymouth. During the summer months 
this service embraces a fortnightly trip round the United 
Kingdom with one of the larger passenger steamers, and this 
has now become a favourite cruise for summer holidav 
seekers, occupying as it does about twelve days. 

When the Manchester Ship Canal was opened in 18D4, the 
Koyal Company began at once to despatch their steamers 
from Manchester to Glasgow, as well as to the west, north, 
and east coasts of Scotland. In addition to having the 
management of the various services mentioned, Messrs. 
Langlands have, for a great many years, been the agents of 
Messrs. Alex. A. Laird and Co. as regards the steamers 
trading between Liverpool, Larne, and Westport. 

The agency of the company's steamers at Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leith, Dundee and Hull, is in the hands of 
Messrs. M. Langlands and Sons, who have been closely identi- 
fied with the development of the company's business, and are 
largely interested in its success. 
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('lIAl»TKH XIV. 

MESSRS. JAMES LITTLE & CO. 

Towards the end ot July, 1811), Messrs. James Little & Co., 
who had commeuced business seven years previously, des- 
patched from Greenock, on her maiden voyage to Liverpocd, 
the tirst passenger steamer that ever sailed from the (Jlyde to 
the Mersey. Her name was the Robert Bruce, and she 
was described in her advertisements as h^iiig ** an elegant new 
Steam Packet, having most excellent accommodation for 
passengers." As a matter of fact, she was a small wooden 
paddle steamer, 98 feet long, or about twelve feet longer than 
the Cluthas that ply up and down Glasgow Harbour, but with 
twice their beam. She called at Portpatrick and Douglas 
(I. of M.) on her voyages to and from the (lyde, and occupied 
about thirty hours on the run from Greenock to Liverpool. 
The following letter from the Captain (Patterson) to Messrs. 
Little, wiitten on the 1st September, liSl!), indicates how 
dift'erent are the conditions under which ])assengers travel by 
steamers at the present date and those which existed in the 
early stages of steam navigation. Captain Patterson dated his 
letter from Troon, and stated:- 

** 1 have to infoim vou that we were taken with a heavy 
'* giile of wind from the X.W. yesterday about two o'clock, just 
'* as we had got outside the Cumbiaes, with a heavy sea; about 
** six o'clock tin* sea came more to the westward, and, from the 
*' vcrv h(»avv sea on our l)(»am, we made so much lee-wav that 
'* we could not stand (Kit-channel nor fetch Lamlash. I, there- 
'* for(», thought it best to bear up foi* this port, and got iu safe 
" Inst iii<jfht with the loss of our bows]>rit. but no other damage. 
" Our engines worked very well, only the wheels had little 
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** eifeot owing to the heavy sen. It has continued to blow a 
** gale all night, and still looks very had. The ship Nereis 
" got here an hour before ua, dismasted. I will get another 
'* bowsprit as soon as possible, and will proceed when it 
" moderates. The jmssengcra were all sick, but are now well. 

*' I am, &c., 

" John Patterson. 

*' P. 8. — The Egbert Hrice behaved under her sails, 
*' double reefed, as well as any ship I was ever in." 

The rates of passage money were: Cabin, 40s.: steerage, 
21s. A second steamer, the Superb, was placed on the 
station during the same season, and in 1820 a larger steamer, 
the Majestic, was added to the service. 

An interesting and valuable ])ainting of the latter steamer 
in 1820 is in the possession of ilessra. Little & Co., at their 
office, 40, Leadenhall Street, London. 

A curious intimation appears in the Glasgow papers of the 
19th July, 1822, with reference to the same vessel. It appears 
that on a recent trip the Duke of Athol and suite had 
embarked on board the Ma.iestic at Greenock, for convev- 
ance to Dcmglas (I. of M.), where his Grace had a seat (Mona 
Castle). As well as being accompanied by the members of his 
suite, His Grace had with him several carriages and a quantity 
of luggage, all of which took some time to land. Some of the 
Liverpool passengers complained of the detention of the steam- 
packet for this puipose, and, on the complaint being submitted 
to the managers of the steamer, they not only expressed their 
regret for the delay, but they also donated the amcmnt of 
freight they received from the Duke of Athol to the fund for 
the relief of the starving Irish. 

A fourth steamer, the City of Glasc^ow, was added to 
the fleet on the 21st June, 1822. The Robert Brice 
having become too small for the Greenock and Liverpool 
service was transferred to the Liverpool and Douglas station, 
and the three larger steamers were appointed to carry 11. M. 
mails to and from Greenock and Liverpool. The wretched 
condition of the destitute poor in Ireland was not the only 
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charity that appealed to the managers of these steamers. 
Finding that the Committee of the Greenock Hospital and 
Infirmary were in urgent need of funds, they placed the 
R.M.S. City of Glasgow at the Committee's disposal for 
one dav, for the benefit of the Institution named. The Com- 
mittee of Management of the Hospital accordingly arranged a 
cruise per that steamer around Ailsa Craig, on Saturday, 19th 
July, 182'^, tickets for which were 7s. Gd. eacli. The City 
OF GLAStiOW continued to trade between Greenock and 
Liverpool until ltS:{l, wlien she was purchased by the late 
David MacTver, who was then forming the City of Glasgow 
Steam Packet Co. Although Messrs. Little's connection with 
Belfast is not of such long standing as with Liverpool, yet it 
is approaching thrpc-([uarters of a century. In .January, 
1828, the new steamer Frolic began to trade between 
Glasgow, Greenock and l^elfast. She ditfered from the 
steamers of the Livprpo(d route in carrying cargo as well as 
])assengers. The previous year, Messrs. Little had obtained 
the agen(!y in Greenock of the Glasgow and Dublin Shipping 
Company. The pioneer steamer of this line was the Erin, 
which sailed from the Clyde on her first voyage in March, 
1827. A second steamer, the Scotia, a vessel of 'iOO tons 
burden, was added to the service in lanuary, 1828. The 
steamer Watku Witch, built for this trade bv Messrs. 
•lames Little ^ Co., and contracted for with Messrs. Dennv & 
Co., of Dumbarton, was the first screw steamer built on the 
(Ivde. 

In addition to their several channel steamers, Messrs. 
Little owned, in 18'")0, the steamers Dinoon and 11 klens- 
m U(;ii. rh(»sc two steamers plied with ])assengers between 
(jreiMiock and coast towns, connecting with the (jlasgow and 
(heenocU Hail way (now the CahMlonian Railway), and thev 
wei(» th(» first st (miners on the Clvde to run in conncx^tion with 
a Railwav Conn);uiv. 

• It 

In 1872 this firm purchased from the owners of the Anchoi 
Line steamers the st«nuner DoM Rkdko, a screw steamer 
cngag(*<l in Wm^ (ijasgow and Peninsnlai" service. The Dovi 
Pkdho was th(* first scrcMv steamei' with compound engines, 
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ailt by the famous Clyde shipbuilding firm, Bandolph and 
Ider, now known as the Fairfield Shipbuilding (V). Subse- 
iiently, Messrs. James Little & Co. owned a fleet of steamers 
taring Greek classical names, e.g.^ Apolix), Achilles, 
c, and to be in accordance with these the name of the Dom 
EDRO was changed to the Ariadne in the year 1875. She 
as now for a number of years been running on the Barrow 
nd Liverpool station. In the year 18G6, Messrs. Little ran 
le paddle steamer Herald between Glasgow and (;ampbel- 
iwn. The Herald proved herself when on the Campbel- 
)wn route to be one of the fastest, if not the fastest, steamer 
a the Clyde. She was withdrawn the following summer 
18()7) from the Glasgow and Campbeltown station, to oj)en 
he Barrow and Isle of Man trade. The latter traffic is now 
laintained during the summer months by the magnificent 
teamers, Manx Qteen, DrciiEss of Devonshirk, or Duchess 
F BrccLEicii. The Manx Qikkx is a large steel paddle 
teamer, with a gross register tonnage of about 1,000 
3ns, built and engined on the (Myde by Messrs. T. and G. 
Tiompson. Her principal dimensions ure length, 278 feet 

inches; beam, 29 feet 7 inches; depth, 14 feet, and her 
peed is about 16 knots j)er hour. 

The Duchess of Dkvoxshire is a steel twin-screw steamer, 
•uilt and engined in 1897 by the Naval (Construction 
nd Armaments Co., Barrow. Tier gross register tonnage is 
,205 tons ; her length is -iOO feet ; beam, '^5 feet 1 inch ; and 
epth, 15 feet 7 inches. Her engines are capable of driving 
er considerably over 18 knots per hour, and she is, therefore, 
ne of the fastest steamers in the cross-channel trade. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch is a steel paddle steamer, 
rith a gross register tonnage of 804 tons, built and 
ngined in 1888 by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ng Co., Ltd., Glasgow. Her length is 256 feet 1 inch; beam, 
19 feet 1 inch : and depth 14 feet, and her speed is about 18 
:nots per hour. 

The route v'ki Barrow to Douglas gives the shortest sea 
massage from England to the Isle of Man, the average passage 
einc; about three hours. In consequence of this, and of the 
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first-rlass areommodation provided in these splendid steamers, 
the Barrow route is a favourite one to the Island, and each 
year sees an increase in the number of passengers carried. 

Messrs. James Little & Co., in conjunction with the Midland 
and Furness Railwavs. established, in 1H()7. a ser\iee of 
mail, passengers and cargo steamers between Barrow and 
Belfast. 

For tlie conduct of the business connected with this service, 
ilessrs. Little o|)ened a branch office in l^elfast. and, as they 
had also started the l^arrow to Douglas trade that same year, 
they opened an office in l^arrow. The first steamers employee! 
on the Barrow and l^elfast station were the paddle-steamers 
RoK, Talhot, and SiiELm^RNK. In ISTO a larger and faster 
paddle-steamer, the Antrim, was added to the fleet. 

The service is now maintained by the swift and powerful 
Royal Mail Steamships City of Bklfast, Dtchkss ok 
Devonshirk, Manx (iiEKx or LoNOoNnERKv. The Dichess of 
I)f:vonshire has alreadv been brief! v described. Hei- sister 
vessel in the service, the City of Belfast, is slightly smaller. 
Her gross register tonnage is 1,055 tons. 

These powerful steamers leave lielfast every evening at 8--)0. 
Irish time, and arrive in Barrow about f) o'clock on the 
folhnving morning, in time to connect with the early morning 
Midland tiains to all parts of England and Scotland. The 
steamers leave Barrow daily (Sundays exce])ted) on arrival of 
the through trains frcmi London, Bristcd, Leeds, &c., that is 
about 8-.*^0 p.m., and arrive in Belfast r.bout 5-S() the following 
morning (Irish time). 

In IST-I Messrs. Little opeiied a branch office in Glasgow, 
and in ISS-] one in Liverpfx)!. In addition to the mail an<l 
other steamship services on the W(»st Coast of Britain, Messrs. 
James Little & Co. liav(» a rcgulai service of steamers from 
Tjondon to T(Mu«Mi/en, in Mnlland, and iOv the efficiiMit w(»rking 
r)f this service tliev, in coniunction with Mr. J. W. -lohnston, 
opeiHMl an offic(» in Ijondon in 1SS(», tln^ name ami address of 
the Ijondon fiiin being Littl(» i^c Johnston, 4t>, LeadtMihall 
Stie(»t, who also have a sub-office in 1'erncu/.en. 

Thev have also several ocean steamers, not built for anv 
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ial trade, but of large carrying capacitVi under the 
agement of their Glasgow houne. 

he Heet of this firm at the present date (19U-'l) coiisistB of 
teen full-powered stenmships, having a groas registered 
age of 25,27!* toiin, mid named as follows:— 
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Manx Qo 
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James I.itlli' A ( 
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Chapter XV. 

MR. DAVID MACBRAYNE'S WEST HIGHLAND 

STEAMERS. 

In the early part of last century Messrs. Thomson and 
MacConnell, of Glasgow, held a large financial interest in 
several of the steampackets then plying on the Biver and Firth 
of Clyde. One of the earliest of fhese steamers in which they 
were interested was the Britannia, built about two years after 
BelTs Comet. The citizens of Glasgow were quick to avail 
themselves of the advantages of steam navigation : thus, while 
in 1812 the limit of steam navigation was Dunoon, in 1815 it 
was extended to Inrerary, and in 1822 Fort will iam, Tobermory 
and Skye were included in the ports of call of the steampacket 
Highlander. 

Passengers were also carried by the same steamer to the 
Island of Staflfa, the fare for the return passage being £3 3s. 

Steam communication between Glasgow and Inverness I'ia 
the Crinan and Caledonian Canals was established in the 
spring of 1824, the pioneer vessel being a small steamer named 
the Ben Nevis. 

About 1830 Messrs. J. Martin and J. & G. Burns advertised 
the steamers Inverness, Rob Roy and Helen McGregor to 
sail regularly between the Clyde and Inverness, Skye and 
Stornoway. The Helen McGregor was described as having 
" a splendid cabin, panelled with landscapes descriptive of the 
scenery through which she passes." She had upwards of 30 
sleeping berths for cabin passengers, and an excellent steerage. 

In 1841 the Siiandon, described as ** an elegant vessel,*' was 
placed, by the same firm, on the route now taken by the 
R.M.S. CoLUMBA. Her passengers were carried through the 
Crinan Canal on track boats drawn by horses ridden by 
postillions in brilliant scarlet uniforms, and at Crinan were 
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tronsferred to the steampaeket Brenda, which conveyed them 
to Oban. The latter steamer belonged to Messrs. Thomson and 
MacConnell, as did also the Toward Castle, Morven and 
Staffa, and later (1846) the Edinburgh Castle and Maid of 
IsLAY. The two firms had been engjaged in friendly competi- 
tion both on the Glasgow and Liverpool trade and the Glasgow 
and West Highland service from the year 1831, but in 1841 
an arrangement was arrived at, by which the West Highland 
traffic was managed conjointly. 

Her late Majesty Queen Victoria visited the Highlands in 
1847, and in ** Loaves from the Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands," Her Majesty wrote: — 

** The light on the flills was beautiful as we steamed 

** down Looh Fyne. At five we reached Lochgilp, and all 

** landed at Lochgilphead (Ardrishaig). We and our 

" people drove through the village to the Crinan Canal, 

" where we entered a most magnificently decorated barge, 

" drawn by three horses ridden by postillions in scarlet. 

" We glided along very smoothly, and the views of the 

" hills — the rangie of Cruachan — were veiy fine indeed." 

To meet the requirements of an ever-increasing traffic, the 

elegant saloon steamer Linnet was built, which is capable of 

comfortaibly accommodating double the number of passengers 

that the old track boat could. 

The Messrs. Burns, who prior to that date had controlled a 
large portion of the lliver Clyde and West Highland traffic, in 
1851 decided to confine their energies to ** deep sea '' steamers, 
and accordingly sold off their smaller craft, and Messrs. 
Tlionisou and MacComiell parte<l with their steamers of the 
same type. These vessels were acquired, and the West High- 
land trade taken over, by Messrs. David Hutcheson & Co. (the 
company iuchidiiig Mr. David Maclhayne, the head of the 
present firm), whos'^ address at that date was 14, Jamaica 
Str(M»t, (ilasgow. 

Messrs. Hutcheson had, j)revious to the purchase of the 
steamers referred to, five steampackets named Cygnet, 
Lai'win(., DrxTKoox Castlk, Pioneer and Dolphin, so that in 
ISf)! thev controlled a fleet of about a dozen steamers. These 
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steamers maintained a bi-weekly service (in addition to other 
sailings) between Glasgow and Inverness, sailing from Glasgow 
every Monday and Thursday, a service which has been main- 
tained uninterruptedly for upwards of half a century. The 
Cygnet and Lapwing were built with their paddle boxes flush 
with their hulls, to enable them to pass through the Crinan Canal. 

Two new steamers, the Chevalier and Mountaineer, were 
added to the fleet in 1854. The following year (1855) the 
Clansman was built for the firm. The same year the Iona (the 
first of the name) was built, and maintained her reputation as 
a *' crack '' Clyde steamer until 18G-5, when she was purchased 
by an agent of the Confederate States, to run the blockade 
during the American War. She, however, never crossed the 
Atlantic, being sunk, as the result of a collision, before she got 
clear of the upper firth. 

She was promptly replaced by Iona (second of the name), 
launched the same year, which, after running for one season 
only, was also sold to run the blockade, but is supposed to have 
been lost with all hands off Lundy Island. The second Iona 
differed from her predecessors in having a saloon on deck. 

Prior to her starting on her Atlantic voyage, this saloon was 
removed and placed on Iona the third. This steamer for many 
years bore the reputation of being the swiftest, as well as the 
most luxuriously appointed, steamer on (he Firtli of Clyde. 
The engines, which work with almost incredible smoothness, 
are of 1,025 horse-power, and are capable of propelling her at 
the rate of 18 knots per hour. 

In connection with this vessel, the writer remembers a very 
amusing incident. Many years ago he was travelling by 
steamer from Liverpool to Glasgow, and in conversation a 
fellow-passenger stated that he had in the early part of the same 
summer sailed in the famous Iona fi-om Glasgow 16 Ardrishaig. 

" What do you think of the Kyles of Bute?" I asked. 

'* The Kyles of liute," he replied : ** I never saw them.'' 

The subject was dropped, until a little later he again spoke 
of his trip to Ardrishaig. 

** And what do you think of the Kyles of Bute!'' '' I again 
queried. 
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** The Kyles of Bute ; you asked me that before. I never 
saw them." • 

** But you say you sailed to Ardrishaig in the Ioxa )^" 

- Yes.'' 

** Then you must have seen the Kyles —vou could not 
possibly have gone to Ardrishaig without seeing them.*' 

He seemed astonished, but after a moment's thought a bright 
idea struck him, and he exclaimed — 

*' Ah ! yes, I remember now, I saw a red board with gilt 
letters * Kyles of Bute ' on it ; but I didn't go ashore — I never 
saw them." 

Fortunately all men are not so unobservant ; and so we find 
tourists from Great Britain and Ireland ; from Canada and the 
United States ; from South Africa and the Antipodes, 
journeying to enjoy not alone the beauties of the Kyles of 
Bute, but also the grand and beautiful scenery of the Western 
Highlands, now so easy of access by the splendid steamers of 
the MacBrayne fleet. 

In 18G2 was built the first of the trio of handsome screw 
steamers which sail regularly round the Mull of Cantyre to 
Stornoway and the far North. She is named the Clydesdale. 
A larger steamer, the Clansman (second of the name), was 
built in 1870, and one still larger, the Claymore, in 1881. 

Mr. David Hutcheson retired in 1870, leaving his partner, 
Mr. David MacBrayne, sole control of the business, which has 
since grown steadily, necessitating from time to time the 
addition of new steamers. 

In 1878 the Royal Mail steamer Columba was built by 
Messrs. J. & G. Thomson (now John Brown & Co.), of Clyde- 
bank, who were als^o the builders of the Ioxa. She is the 
largest passenger steamer on the Firth of Clyde, and few, if 
any, cross-channel steamers exceed her in length. According 
to the official description of her, Aiv is -{Ki feet in length, 
50 feet in breadth (inclusive of j)a(l(ne boxes), and 9 feet in 
depth. She is built entirely of steel, and is fitted with two 
oscillating (»ngines of '2'2i) nominal horse-power, but capable of 
working up to -{jUOO indicated horse-power. 

Two years previouslv the K.M.S. Columiu was retitted 

ft X ft- 
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by Messrs. Hutson & Sons, Limited, with two large tubulous 
boilers of the haystack type, made entirely of steel, and with 
twelve furnaces. When working at full pressure, she attains 
a speed of 22 miles per hour, and she is certified to carry over 
2,000 passengers. The Collmba is steered by a steam 
steering engine, has the novelty of a set of steam bits at bow 
and stern by which the vessel is warped into piers, and has all 
the modern improvements introduced on board. 

The upper saloon is very luxuriously fitted up, and in the 
interior are reading table, writing desk and lounges. The 
large square windows are carried round the sides and stern, 
affording a fine view of the scenery through which the steomer 
passes. 

The breakfast and dining saloon, which is 8 feet high and 
well ventilated, has a series of separate circular tables, and 
meals are served at any time. The dining saloon (forward) for 
steerage or fore-cabin passengers is light and airy. 

The ladies' and gentlemen's cabins are elegantly fitted up 
with the usual hand-basins and other conveniences. 

There is a shampooing and hairdressing establishment, with 
a supply of every toilet requisite ; a splendid bathroom, afford- 
ing passengers who have travelled during th« night the luxury 
of a salt-water bath, and a cloak room where they can leave 
hand-bags and other small articles. There are in addition a 
book stall and a fruit stall for cabin passengers, and for steerage 
passengers, a ladies' cabin forward and several stalls (fruit 
stalls, &c.) are provided. 

The only floating post office in the kingdom is to be found 
on board the Columba, and in it is transacted a larger amount 
of business than is transacted in many a provincial town. In 
it letters, telegrams and parcels are received, stamped, sorted 
and distributed at every calling place, for transmission to all 
parts, and it is of immense convenience to tourists and the 
inhabitants along the route. Upwards of 100,000 letters pass 
through this office in a month, of which a large proportion are 
local letters passing between the coast towns and villages at 
which the steamer calls. Over 450 telegrams were handed in, 
and upward of £70 received for postage and telegraph stamps 
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in one month. The most sanguine expectations of the Post 
Office Department being more than realised, has induced the 
Postmaster-General to add to the staff. Three post office 
officials travel with the Columba. Postal orders can be pur- 
chased, and those issued at other offices in the kingdom cashed 
on board this steamer. 

In 1902 Mr. David MacBrayne assumed as partners his two 
sons, Mr. David Hope, and Mr. Laurence MacBrayue, the 
name of the firm remaining unchanged. 

Messrs. MacBrayne's steamers navigate eveiy sound and loch 
between Port Ellen in the Island of Islay, off the South-west 
coast of Scotland, and Thurso in the extreme North, and visit 
almost every island between those two points. 

The new steamer Lapwing, built in the early part of the 
year 190'3, proved very successful, and the firm have in course 
of construction another fine steamer, which is expected to be 
ready for the service early next year (1904). The fleet at 
present consists of thirty-one screw and paddle steamships, 
named as follows : — 



Columba 
Ion A 

Fusilier 
Ghknadikh 
Chkvalier 

(iONDOLIKR 

Carabinier ... 
Mountaineer^.. 

Glengarry ... 
Glencoe 
Gairlochy 
Love DALE 

LOCHAWE 
LOCHNESS 



Horse 
Power. 


Sjxie'l. 
Knots. 




8000 


19 


Claymore 


1G25 


18 


Clansman 


IKX) 


15 


CliYDESDALE 


1050 


16 


Cavalier 


12U0 


10 


Flowerdale 


(KX) 

400 

500 

1500 


12 
12 
15 
16 


CJlendale 
Staff A ... 
Han DA ... 
Ethel ... 

FiNCiAL... 


850 


12 


Lou HI EL 


700 


12 


Linnet... 


500 


12 


Mabel ... 


1200 


14 


Tex A ... 


95 


12 


Countess 


420 


12 


Lapwing 



Horst' 
Power. 


Speed. 
KnotK. 


. 1450 


15 


. 1250 


14 


. 1000 


18 


. 1200 


12 


. 120U 


18 


. 1400 


15 


. 850 


12 


. 250 


11 


. 875 


11 


. 825 


11 


410 


12 


15 


10 


85 


10 


250 


10 


95 


8 


500 


12 
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Chapter XVI. 
MESSRS. DAVID MAC IVER & CO. 

The firm of Messrs. David Maclver & Co. was originally 
founded by the late Mr. David Maclver and his brother Charles, 
in 1835. Mr. David Maclver had some four years prior to 
this date formed a steamship company to trade between Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, which he called the City of Glasgow Steam- 
packet Co. The pioneer steamer was named the City of 
Glasgow, and sailed on her first voyage from Liverpool on 
the 25th April, 1831. Three other steamers were quickly added 
to the fleet, viz., the Solway, Vulcan and John Wood, 
the latter steamer being named after a celebrated shipbuilder 
of Port Glasgow. In 1835 the City of Glasgow (second) 
was added to the fleet, and the same year Mr. Charles Maclver 
joined his brother, and the style of the' firm was altered to 
Messrs. David Maclver & Co., from that of the City of Glasgow 
Steampacket Co. On the 1st of June, 1837, the celebrated 
steamer Commodore was launched by Mr. John Wood, and 
made her first voyage, sailing from the Prince's Pierhead, 
Liverpool, on the Gth March, 1838. The Commodore was 
at that time considered to be the most powerful, most comfort- 
able, and fastest sea-going steamer afioat. The sister ship of 
this splendid steamer, the Admiral, was launched in the 
beginning of the year 184U, and proved a faster vessel than her 
consort. On her trial trip on the *^nd April, 1840, with a full 
deadweight cargo, she ran Ki miles in o^i^ minutes, being five 
minutes less time than it was ever done by any other steamer. 

In 1840 a Mail Steamship Service between Liverpool, 
Canada and the United States was established, the respective 
agents being Mr. Samuel Cunard, Halifax; Messrs. J. & G. 
Burns, Glasgow ; and Messrs. David and Charles Maclver, 
Liverpool, the latter being the practical managers of the 
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company. This service, which afterwards acquired a world- 
wide reputation as the *' Cunard Line/' was modestly 
inaugurated by the despatch of the Liverpool and Glasgow 
steamer Unicorn (Captain Douglas), which sailed from 
Liverpool for Halifax and Boston on Saturday morning, 16th 
May, 1840. After she completed her outward voyage, she 
continued to ply between Pictou and Quebec, in connection 
with the British and North American Koval Mail Steamers. 

In 1850 was instituted the steamship service between 
Liverpool and Havre, the pioneer steamer being the Commo- 
dore, the well-known and favourite Liverpool and Glasgow 
steampacket. The coasting services were then carried on in 
the name of Charles Maclver & Co. About the same date, 
steamship services to the Mediterranean were begun. The 
Havre and the Mediterranean business was conducted in the 
name of Burns and Maclver. 

The elder of the two brothers (the founders of the ** Maclver " 
steamship business), Mr. David Maclver, died unmarried in 
1845. His brother, the late Mr. Charles Maclver, of Calder- 
stones, then became the head of the firm, which position he held 
until his decease in 1885. In 18G8 Mr. Charles Maclver 
admitted his eldest son, Mr. David Maclver, the present M.P. 
for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool, into partnership. Mr. 
David Maclver remained a partner in the firms of D. & C. 
Maclver, Charles Maclver & Co. and Burns & Maclver for 
eleven years, when he retired from all three firms, and 
established an entirely separate steamship business, resusci- 
tating the old title of David Maclver & Co. The first steamer 
built under the new regime was the Tuscany. She was 
built in 18T(j by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Glasgow, and 
engined by the same eminent firm. After running in Messrs. 
David Maclver & Co.'s service for a number of years, she was 
purchased by Portuguese owners, and she is believed to have 
again changed owners and to be now sailing under the Spanish 
flag as the Margarita. 

The Sicily, the second j^teamer of the fleet, was built and 
engined by Messrs. Laird, Birkenhead, in 187(), and was sold to 
the Cullum Steam Shipping Co., of London. 
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The following year (1877) the Thessaly and Barbart 
were built for the firm by the builders of the Sicily. The 
latter steamer was sold, first to Messrs. Booth & Co., who 
changed her name to the Clement, and subsequently to the 
Cia de Cabotagem do Grao Para, by whom she was named the 
Mara JO, and placed under the Brazilian flag. 

After an interval of five years, the Albany was contracted 
for, also with the Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead. Mr. David 
Maclver's connection with Birkenhead is one of very long 
standing, and he has always laboured to promote its welfare and 
prosperity. In recognition of his services, he was the elected 
representative of the Borough from 1874 to 1885. The 
Albany' was considerably larger than any of her predecessors, 
her principal dimensions being — Length -JOO feet 7 inches, 
breadth ^9 feet 2 inches, and depth 20 feet 4 inches ; with a 
deadweight capacity of about 3,500 tons. She was purchased 
by Messrs. T. W. Lunn & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by whom 
she was re-named the Willowdene. 

A reference to the list of steamers built for Messrs. David 
Maclver & Co. will show the distinguishing characteristic of the 
names to be the terminal letter Y. An amusing incident 
occurred in this connection during the building of the steamer 
Albany. A firm of north country shipowners, whose 
steamers were named after British dukes (omitting the prefix 
** Duke of"), had selected "Albany'' for a vessel then under 
construction, and they made the cool request to Messrs. David 
Maclver & Co. to change the name of their steamer. It is 
needless to say they were unable to comply with this request. 

For the first few vears, the steamers named were not 
employed in any regular trade, though originally designed 
for the Mediterranean henre the names Tuscany, Sicily. 
Barharv, TiiKssALV, &r. — ^but traded, as inducement offered, to 
the Mediterranean, the Danube, the Black Sea, and elsewhere. 
They have formed part of the Anchor Line to Bombay, and of 
the Hall Line to the same port; and they have operated in the 
North Atlantic in the service of Messrs. Richardson, Spence 
and Co., between Liverpool and Philadelphia. 

In 188'J Messrs. David Maclver & Co. despatched their first 
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steamer to the River Plate, and two years later they established 
a regular service between Liverpool and Buenos Ayres, Monte- 
video and Rosario. 

In 1893, Mr. Charles Livingston, who had been associated 
with Mr. Maclver for two years previously, became a partner in 
the firm. Mr. Livingston takes a very active part in the 
management of the steamers, and he has devoted himself with 
great energy and success to the development of the River Plate 
trade with Great Britain. The five steamers named having 
become too small for the requirements of the service in which 
they were engaged, were disposed of, as stated, to various buyers 
and replaced by modern steamers of greater capacity and higher 
speed. These later steamers have all been designed specially 
for the River Plate trade, and although large carriers, are of 
remarkably light draught, thus enabling them to ascend to 
Rosario, without putting consignees and shippers to the risk 
and expense of transhipping cargo. 

In 1894 contracts were placed with Sir Raylton Dixon & Co., 
Middlesbrough, for three steamers of exactly similar dimen- 
sions and engine power. The first of these was the Saxony, 
launched December, 1894. She is a steel screw steamer of 
3,500 tons deadweight, and fitted with triple-expansion engines 
(constructed by Blair & Co., Ltd., Stockton) working up to 
about 1,500 horse-power effective. The following month 
(January, 1895) her sister ship, the Normandy, was delivered, 
and February of the same year witnessed the completion of the 
third vessel, the Lombardy. 

The steamer which succeeded these was 1,000 tons larger. 
She is named the Brittany, and was built in 1898 by 
Messrs. Richardson, Duck & Co., Stockton. She is a steel 
screw steamer, 330 feet long, by 43 feet beam and 10 feet 
G inches depth, with a deadweight carrying capacity of 4,500 
tons. She is, like all her sister ships, propelled by triple- 
expansion engines constructed by Blair & Co., Ltd., Stockton. 

The opening of the 20th century was marked by a further 
and an important advance in the carrying capacity of the firm's 
steamers. Contracts were placed with Messrs. Richardson, 
Duck & Co. for three steamers, two of which are each of about 
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6,500 tons, and the third of about 5,500 tons deadweight. The 
first of the trio, the Barbaey (second of that name) was 
delivered in May, 1901, and the Tartary in July following. 
Both these vessels are practically identical as regards size and 
power. They are each 370 feet long, with a beam of 48 feet 
1 inch, and a depth of 19 feet and a half. Their engines (triple- 
expansion) develop 3,000 horse-power. In November of the 
same year the Burgundy, a vessel of somewhat smaller dimen- 
sions, was completed. 

The fleet of Messrs. David Maclver & Co.'s line to the River 
Plate at present consists of seven full-powered steamers, but 
before the close of the present year an ei«^'hth steamer, the ARAnv, 
now in course of construction, and of about the same dimensions 
as the Burgundy, will be nlaced on the service. Fornierlv the 
steamers were each registered as a single ship company, but 
in 1900 they were all incorporated in David Maclver, Sons 
and Co., Ltd. 

The Directors of the Limited Company are David Maclver, 
Esq., M.P., his son Charles Maclver, Esq., and Charles 
Livingston, Esq. The steamers of Messrs. David Maclver and 
Co.'s line are deservedly popular with shippers and consignees 
in the River Plate trade, who are able to depend upon them for 
regularity of service and careful handling of their goods, and 
with underwriters for their freedom from serious accidents. 
All the steamers are comparatively new, and are fitted with the 
most modern and perfect appliances for the rapid and effective 
loading and discharging of general cargo. 

Special attention has been given by the Company to the 
transit of cattle to and from the River Plate, and each of the 
steamers is fitted with pornianent fittings for the conveyance of 
live stock. The headquarters of Messrs. David Maclver and 
Co.'s line are, and have always been situated in Liverpool, from 
which port it maintains a regular fcutnightly service to and 
from Buenos Avres, Montevideo and l^isario, throughout the 
vear. 
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Chapter XVII. 

MACIVER'S LIVERPdOL AND GLASGOW 

STEAMERS. 

X the autumn of 1826 the New Clyde Shipping Company 
dvertised that their steampaeket ExTERPRrsK (Captain 
[*Farlane) would sail weekly between Liverpriol and 
dasgow. She was a very small steamer, being only 210 tons 
urthen, and the owners announced that, in consequence of 
er light draft,, she would proceed direct to Glasgow, and not 
•ansfer her passengers to river steamers at Greenock, as the 
irger steamers had to do. The first agents of the company 
ere Messrs. M^Nair and Brebner, 33, Water Street, but in 
anuary, 1829, the agency was transferred to Mr. David 
[aclver, 18, Water Street. A few months later the Glasgow 
ud Liverpool Shipping Company was formed, and in 1831 
lat company acquired the Mersey and Clyde Steam Navi- 
ation Company's steampackets Henry Bell, James Watt, 
ud Wm. IIuskisson, as well as the Enterprise. The New 
lyde Shipping Company having ceased operations, Mr. 
Taclver formed a new steamship line of his own, which he 
illed the City of Glasgow Steampaeket Company. The 
ioneer steamer was named the City of Glasgow and sailed 
a her first voyage from Liverpool on the 25th April, 1831. 
'hree other steamers were quickly added to the fleet, viz., 
le SoLWAY, Vulcan, and John Wood, the latter steamer 
eing named after a celebrated shipbuilder at Port (ilaagow. 
n 1835 the City of Glasgow (second) was put on the 
tation, and the sailings were increased to three per week 
rom each port. Mr. Charles Maclver joined his brother 
lis year, and the style of the firm was changed to 
K Maclver & Co. 
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In 1837 the celebrated steamship Commodore was built, 
followed in 1840 by her equally famous sister ship, Admiral. 

All the steamers engaged in the Liverpool and Glasgow 
trade prior to 1839 were built of wood, but in that year a new 
steamship company entered into competition with the 
existing companies, and placed the Royal Sovereign, an 
iron steamer, on the station. The immediate result was a 
heavy drop in passenger and freight rates. Steerage passen- 
gers were carried for Is. each, and boxes and bale goods for 
Id. per foot measurement. The following year (1840) a mail 
steamship service between Liverpool, Canada, and U.S.A. 
was established, the respective agents of the company teing 
D. and C. Mad ver, Liverpool; J. and G. Burns, Glasgow; and 
Samuel Cunard, Halifax. This service, which afterwards acquired 
a world-wide reputation as the ** Cunard line," was modestly 
inaugurated by the despatch of the Liverpool and Glasgow 
steampacket Unicorn (Captain Douglas). This vessel (the 
real pioneer of the Cunard line) sailed from Liverpool for 
Halifax and Boston on Saturday morning, 16th May, 1840. 
After she completed her outward voyage, she continued to 
ply between Pictou and Quebec in connection between the 
British and N.A. Royal mail steamers. Although there were 
three perfectly distinct steamship companies trading between 
Liverpool and Glasgow, yet so friendly were the respective 
owners towards each other that in 184(5 they issued a joint 
sailing bill, which included the whole of the sailings for 
all the companies. This arningenient continued unchanged 
for seven years (1858), at the end of which period the 
Princess Royai. whs advertised separately. At this date 
the quickest, cheapest (although the fares were double what 
they now are), and most comfortable mode of travelling 
between Liverpool and (jlasgow was by steamer. The 
steamers were large, swift, and hixnrioiisly furnished, and so 
numerous were the passengers that the joint companies main- 
tained a dailv service. From the vear LS').*} the two services, 

« * 

the Mac I ver and the lUirns, were amalgamated, the joint line 
being represented in Liverpool by Chas. Maclver & Co., and 
in Glasgow by G. and 1. Burns. In 18o() Messrs. Chas. 
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Maclver & Co. instituted the steamship service between 
Liverpool and Havre, the pioneer steumer being the 
CoMMODOEE, the well-known Livei'pool and Glasgow steam- 
packet. About the same date the steamship services to the 
Mediterranean were begun by Messrs. Maclver, under the style 
of Messrs. Burns and Maclver. Until the year 1853 no dis- 
tinctive class of name had been adopted for the coasting steamers 
of the Maclver line, but in that year thp Ei,K and Stag were 
built, followed by the Lv.vx and Stokk. These were the last 
of the paddle-steamers built to run between Liverpool and 
Glasgow, In 1855 the owners decided to place screw- 
steamers on this station, and accordingly built the screw- 
steamers Otter, Beavkr, and Zkbra. The Zebra was a 
large and powerful vessel, and was amongst the earliest of 
the steamers taken up by Government for transport duty 
during the Crimean war. All the succeeding steamers have 
been of the same type, and have been named after animals 
or birds. The joint service remained in force for nearly half 
a century, until fin 1895) Messrs. G. and J. Burns opened an 
office in Liverpool, and placed the steamers Mastiff, 
Pointer and Spaniel on the station. The elder of the 
two brothers (the founders of the "Maclver" eteamship 
business), Mr. David Maclver, died unmarried in 1845. His 
brother, the late Mr. Charles Maclver, of Calderstone. then 
became the head of the firm, which position he held until his 
death in 1885. The long connection of the '' Maclvers " with 
the Cunard Company was terminated in 1883, and they 
retired from the management. Messrs. Charles and Henry 
Maclver (the younger sons of the late Mr. Charles Maclverl 
retain the old styles of 1), and C. Maclver (for their foreign 
trades) and Chas. Maclver & Co. for the Hteamers trading 
between Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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Chapter XVIII. 



SLIGO STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 



During the first half of the last ceutiirv Messrs. Middleton 
and Pollexfen, of SHgo, owned a large fleet of sailing vessels. 
Some of these vessels were barques which traded to foreign 
ports, but others were swift, staunch schooners which traded 
regularly between Sligo and Liverpool, and Sligo and Bristol 
C^hannel and Glasgow. But the schooners laboured under one 
serious disadvantage -the uncertainty of the duration of the 
passage. With favourable weather it might be accomplished 
in a few days, but with adverse gales or fogs it might occupy 
as many weeks. It is self-evident that, in competition with 
steamers, schooners have no chance of success, so in 185r» 
Messrs. Middleton and Pollexfen decided to employ steam in 
their Sligo and Liverpool trade, and for this purpose built a 
small steamer, which they named the Sligo. The following 
year (1857) they put the Sligo on the Sligo and Glasgow 
station in opposition to Messrs. Tameron and Co. Five years 
later (1802) a company was formed with the title of the Sligo 
Steam Navigation (^ompany, Limited, which took over the 
steamship business of Messrs. Middleton and Pollexfen, and 
which has continued to tlourish, financiallv and otherwise. 
The company in IHdo built a larger steamer than the Slkjo, 
and named her Livkrpool. The opposition in the Sligo 
services began under the regime of Messrs. Middleton and 
Pollexfen, continued for some years after the formation of the 
Sligo Steam Navigation (V)mpany, but was finally settled 
aniicablv. Messrs. Alexander A. Laird and Co. (successors to 
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IMessrs. Cameron and Co.) retired from the Sligo and Liverpool 
irade, and the Sligo Company withdrew from the Glasgow 
trade, purchasing the Garland, which they renamed the 
Glasgow. Having disposed of the Sligo, the company 
purchased a swift Clyde-built cargo and passenger steamer, 
to which they transferred the name. The Liverpool was sold 
in 1892 to Preston buyers, but has been for several years, and 
is now, employed by the Cunard Company io maintain their 
Liverpool and Havre service. The same year the largest 
steamer yet built by the company was ])laced on the Liverpool 
and Sligo station. The new vessel (the Liverpool) was con- 
structed by Messrs. John Jones and Sons, of Liverpool, and 
was built to the specifications and under the supervision of 
Mr. ir. IF. West, tho naval architect for the Sligo Steam 
Navigation Company. She is a smart-looking boat of the 
following dimensions:- Length between perpendiculars, 200 
feet; breadth, moulded, 29 feet; and depth, 15 feet *\l in(*hes. 
Tier gnjss register is TOO tons, and net »3']2 tons. The 
carriage of cattle being a very important feature of the trade, 
careful consideration has been given to the cattle fittings. 
Being a larger vessel than any of her predecessors, increaseil 
accommodation is also provided for salocm and deck 
passengers, as the trade is increasing in this direction very 
considerably. The saloon and cabins are fitted up in a 
substantial and comfortable manner. The engines (triple 
expansi(ni), also constructed! by Messrs. Jones and Sons, are 
of 1,000 indicated h.p. On her trial trip the Liverpool 
attained a speed of V] knots, being a knot in excess of contract 
speed. The ship is lighted throughout by electricity. The 
loading berth for the company's steamers was, originally, in 
the Trafalgar Dock, but is now on the east side of the Clarence 
Basin, a berth they have occupied since about 1807. The 
company despatches the Liverpool or Smcjo once a week 
between the two ports, sailing from Liverpool every Tuesday, 
and from Sligo every Saturday. In addition to this, its main 
service, the company has a (lovernment contract, on which 
the steamer Tartar is employed. This steamer sails twice a 
week in winter, and three times per week in summer, from 
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Sligo to Belmullet, calling at Rosses Point, Ballycastle, and 
Belderrig, tn land and ombark passengers. It is a favourite 
tourist route in summer, affording a splendid view of the wild 
coast scenery of the West of Ireland. The distance run is 
ahout 70 miles, and the time occupied about six hours. The 
steamers of the Slign Steam Navigation Company, sailing 
between Liverpool and Mligo, are exposed to all the force and 
fury of the Atlantic gales, as they steam along the north and 
north-west coasts of Ireland, It is, therefore, an eloquent 
testimonial to the strength of their construction, as well as to 
the ability with which they are managed, aTid navigated, that 
they sail with unfailing regularity in winter aa in 
and with a most gratifying freedom from accidents. 
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Chapter XIX. 
WATERFORD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Early iu the year 1836 several Waterford merchants 
determined to run steamers between Waterford and Liverpool 
in opposition to the steamers owned by the Messrs. Pope, of 
the former port. Accordingly, on the lltli January, 1837, 
there was launched from Mr. John Laird's yard, Birkenhead, 
the DuNCANNON, a small iron paddle-steamer of 200 tons 
burthen, to the order of the Waterford Commercial Steam 
Navigation Company, represented in Liverpool by Archer, 
Daly & Co., of 2, Cook Street. Three years later (1840) a 
second steamer, the Wm. Pknn, was added to the service. 
The new company was so successful in its venture that in a 
short time the Messrs. Pope either abandoned the trade, or 
were absorbed by their rivals, who thereupon appear to have 
adopted the title of the Waterford Steamship Company. 
There had been for years keen rivalry between the St. George 
Steampacket Company and the City of Dublin Steampacket 
Company, and when the business of the former was trans- 
ferred to the Cork Steamship Company, the directors of the 
City of Dublin Company were by no means favourably dis- 
posed to the new management. This unfriendly feeling was 
extended to the Waterford Steamship Company, because Mr. 
Joseph Malcomson (chairman of the latter company) was 
ofPered, and accepted, a seat on the board of the Cork Steam- 
ship Company, and his firm (Messrs. Malcomson Brothers) 
invested largely in the Cork Company's shares. The following 
year the Waterford and Kilkenny Kailway was opened from 
Waterford to Thomastown. The directors asked the Water- 
ford Steamship Company to change their loading berth from 
the south side of the Kiver Suir to the north side, adjacent 
to the railway company's terminus. This the steamship 
company refused to do. In consequence of this refusal, the 
Waterford and Kilkenny Kailway Company induced the City 
of Dublin Company to put on steamers between Waterford 
and Liverpool- But, as the City of Dublin Company had no 
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steamers of their own available, they chartered steamers from 
the British and Irish Steampaeket Company, which they 
placed on the Liverpool and Waterford station. Meantime, 
the Wateii'ord Steamship Company had not been idle. The 
late Liverpool agent of the company (Mr. George K. Payne) 
was detailed to organise an opposition to the railway company, 
with emphatic instructions not to permit a single passenger 
to be carried by the railway company bet wen Waterford and 
Th(miastown, or vice versa. The distance was only twelve 
miles, and an efficient car service was at once established 
between the two towns. Not only was the sei-vice an efficient 
one, but, rather than permit passengers to travel by the 
railway company, the drivers of the cars would take them for 
nothing. Uf course, there were not wanting those who 
prophesied that the Waterford Company and the Messrs. 
Malcomson (who had acquired the whole of the steamship 
company's shares) vtould be ruined by the opposition. 
Malcomson Brothers, however, referred inquirers as to their 
stability to Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co., then at the zenith 
of their power, whose reply was : -t ** We guarantee Messrs. 
Malcomson Brothers to the extent of two millit)n pounds 
sterling.'' 

Equally tierce was the opposition in the cross-channel 
service. Passengers were frequently carried without charge 
between Liverpool and Waterford, as well as between Liver- 
pool and Dublin. A story is told of a passenger going into 
the Dublin Company's office in Waterford, and asking what 
the cabin fare was to Liverpool. He was told he would be 
taken for nothing, to which he replied, ** That is not good 
enough ; you must feed me as well." A similar tradition 
exists with regard to the Liverpool and Dublin service, 
namely, that when one of the rival companies advertised its 
willingness to carry passengers for nothing, and to give them 
a loaf of bread, the other company capped the offer by the 
addition of a bottle of Guinness' stout. Not content with 
carrying the war into the enemy's country by running horse- 
cars between Waterford and Thomastown, the Waterford 
Steamship Company placed their steamer Lion on the Liver- 
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pool and Dublin station, and chartered a steamer from the 
Cork Steamship Company to run in opposition to the British 
and Irish Company between Dublin and London. Thereupon, 
the British^ and Irish Company chartered a steamer from 
Langtry's Belfast Steamship Company to run between Liver- 
pool and Cork, and the Cork Company, as a counter move, 
placed their steamer Minerva on the Liverpool and Belfast 
station. The opposition was maintained with unabated 
fierceness for about three vears, at the end of which time the 
City of Dublin Company and the Waterford Company 
arrived at an amicable settlement, each company agreeing to 
cease opposing the other. The Belfast Steamship Company 
and the British and Irish Company having now to bear the 
brunt of the opposition, without the support of the City of 
Dublin Company, deemed it wise to make the best terms they 
could with their opponents. Accordingly, the Belfast Com- 
pany divided the Liverpool and Belfast trade with the Cork 
Company, and the British and Irish Steampacket Company 
shared their London and Dublin trade with the Waterford 
Steamship Company. The Cork Company continued to run 
steamers between Liverpool and Belfast for several years, but 
were eventually bought oiV by the Belfast Steamship 
Company. The Waterford Company ran two steamers 
regularly between London and Dublin until the year 1870, 
wh^n they also were bought off by the British and Irish 
Steampacket Company. Prior to the City of Dublin Com- 
pany's opposition, the Bristol Steam Navigation Company 
and the Waterford Steamship Company had maintained a 
joint service between Waterford and Bristol. The Bristol 
Company's boat left Waterford on Tuesday to catch the 
Bristol cattle market, and the Waterford Company's boat left 
Waterford on Friday. As a consequence of the low rates 
which were in force during the opposition, a great deal of 
traffic was diverted from the Bristol route to the Liverpool 
route, and the Bristol Company suspcMuled their sailings to 
and from Watcrtord. The Waterford Company thereupon 
took up the Tuesday sailin^fs to Bristol. When the Liverpool 
opposition ceased, the Jiristol Company wished to resume 
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their Tuesday sailings from Waterford. The Waterford 
Company, however, refused to withdraw their Tuesday 
steamer, but agreed to let the Bristol Company have the 
Friday sailing. The close and friendly relationship which 
had formerly existed between these two companies became 
somewhat strained, and ultimately ended in so wide a breach 
that the Waterford Company purchased the paddle steamer 
Victory from the Cork Steamship Company, and placed her 
on the station between Bristol and Dublin, in opposition to 
the Bristol Steam Navigation Company. This opposition was 
withdrawn upon the Bristol Company undertaking to pay the 
Waterford Company an annual sum of £1,000, which sum 
they continued to pay for a great many years. About the 
year 1847, Malcomson Brothers (the owners of the Waterford 
Steamship Company) purchased the steamer Dublin, for 
employment in one of their London trades. She was the 
first screw steamer owned by any Irish company or firm, and 
she proved so successful that her new owners had all their 
subsequent steamers fitted with screws, except one boat for a 
special trade. Being shareholders in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, Malcomson Brothers 
induced the directors of that company to introduce screw 
steamers into their fleet. It was also bv the advice of Messrs. 
Malcomson that Richardson Brothers, the promoters and 
first managers of the Innian line, built screw steamers for the 
Atlantic. The Messrs. Malcomson were no mere theorists in 
steamship construction ; they decided to build the steamers 
thev owned. For this reason they established (in 1847) an 
iron shipbuilding and engineering works at Waterford, under 
the style of the Neptune Iron Works. They were fortunate 
in securing for their manager a talented shipbuilder, the late 
Mr. John Horn, who was succeeded by his son, Mr. Andrew 
Horn, an engineer of very exceptional abilities, and who is 
the present superintendent engineer of the company. About 
40 steamers were built at the Neptune Iron Works before 
thev were closed, several of which became famous, and all of 
which were noted for their strength of hull and engines. 
In 1849 the W-^^'^rford Steamship Company (Malcomson 
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Brothers)' built at their Neptune Irou Works, Watei-ford, the 
steamer Maks. Her original plaus, which were for a paddle- 
boat, were altered while slie was on the stocks, and she was 
launched a screw steamer. She was the first screw steamer 
placed on the Liverpool and Watei-ford station, and at first 
the cattle shippers did not like the idea of shipping by her, 
especially as on one of her early voyages she heeled over on 
leaving Waterford (iuay, and killed a large number of cattle: 
but the late Captain Burns was put in command, and she 
proved herself to be a safe carrier, and speedily became a 
favourite boat in the trade. Two years prior to this date 
(1847) Malcomson Brothers built at the same yard the steamer 
Nki'TIWK this was the first steamer built at the Neptune 
Iron Works, and she was also the first steamer to run to 
St. Petersburg. It hajipeiied in this way. 'I'he Russian 
Government were very anxious to get a line of steamei*s 
established between England and St. Petersburg, an<l made 
overtures on the subject io Malcomson Brothers. As a result, 
the latter agreed to start a line from London, of which the 
pioneer steamer was wrecked in the Baltic cm hei* first out- 
ward voyage. I'he Nkptine was then despatched. When 
she arrived at Cronstadt the Mayor of St. Petersburg came 
on board in state, and as she steame<l up the Neva, II. LM. 
the Czar Nicholas met her in his state barge; the forts and 
warships fired salutes of honour, and n\\ the merchant ships 
were covered with flags. To commemorate this impcirtant 
event, his Majesty the Czar commanded that whenever tlio 
Nkptiwk came to St. Petersburg she was to be free of port 
and pilotage dues. 

At the time of which I write, it was impossible to over- 
estimate the influence of Malcomson Brothers in the c<»ni- 
mercial steamship world. We have seen how they wen* 
consulted by the directors of the P. and ()., and by the pro- 
moters of the Innian line. In addition to their coasting 
HtMs they had steamers in the Eastern trade, one of which — 
the IxA was one of the first steamers to pass through the 
Suez Canal. They were also the pioneers of the Liverpool 
and Piver Plate tra le, and were, I believe, the predecessfjni 
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of Lamport and Holt. Amongst the large fleet of steamers 
built for the Waterford Steamship Company at their own 
shipbuilding and engineering works was a screw steamer, the 
William Penn. This steamer was sohl bv the Waterford 
steamship Company, and her new owners, having lengthened 
her and given her a fourth mast, renamed her the KuRorKAX. 
As the EuROPE.vN she ran for a number of vears in 11. N. 
Hughes and Nephew's line between Liverj)ool and Bombay. 
She afterwards was transferred to, or chartered by, 
Geo. Warren and Co., and while in their Boston and Liver- 
po(d service, in the early seventies, she had the pnmd distinc- 
tion of being the first steamer to bring to Liverpool an 
importation of American live cattle, consigned to Geo. 
Koddick and Co., Chapel Walks. Since the withdrawal of 
the Malcomsons from the active control of the company, the 
management of the Waterford Steamship (V)mpany has been 
vested in Mr. C. Morley, under whose able management the 
steamers have been maintained in a state of thorough 
efficiency and up-to-dateness. The fleet of the company at 
the present date consists of tlie following powerful steamers, 
which nnike their passa<^es to and from Liverpool and Water- 
ford with unfailing regularity in about 18 hours, summer and 
winter, viz. : Lara, CoMKRAtiii, HhUiiXAU), l)rxHRoJ)V and 
Mexapia. 

The DiXBROJ)Y has a complete installation of electric light, 
including the holds, and her lower holds for the entire length 
form a refrigerator. A further and lar<^er addition, the Clodagh, 
now building, will shortly be added to the Heet, embracing all the 
above improvements, with an increased spewed, and increased 
first-class passenger accommodation. 

The Waterford Steamship Company were amongst the ftrst 
steamship owners to discard the bowsprit and figure-head, 
and to adopt the straight stem. They were also amongst the 
first owners to build steamers with saloons amidships, and it 
is their proud boast that in the Liverpool and Waterford 
service, extending over sixty years, they never lost a ship or 
a human life. 
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Chapter XX. 
WHITE STAR LINE. 

White Star Line was founded about the middle of the last 
try by the owners of a line of smart clippers sailing between 
and and Australia. The great rush of adventurers to 
Australian gold diggings in the " fifties " gave a great 
tus to the trade between Great Britain and the Colonies. 
le course of seven years the White Star, Black Ball and 
lines carried about half a million passengers to the 
pedes. The " White Star " boats, even in those days, 

the largest of their class, and amongst them were the 
us wooden clippers Golden Era, Champion of the Seas, 
i Jacket, and White Star, vessels of from 3,000 to 4,500 
gross. An important change took place in the destinies 
e line in 1867, when the managing owner retired, and the 
Fhomas Henry Ismay took over the flag. Two years later 

the great event in the history of the White Star Line, 
L Ttfr. Ismay induced some friends to join him in the 
ation of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company. It was 
nterprise boldly conceived, and carried out with great 
tnent. Boldly conceived, for there were already four 
sanies each maintaining a regular weekly service between 
ppool and New York. Nor were these small companies, or 
idiiferent reputation. There was the Cunard Company, 
lished about thirty years previously; the Inman Line, 

a fine fleet of clipper passenger steamers ; the Guion 
, with its large American connections; and the National 
, with its fleet of huge cargo carriers. In spite of this, 
[smay was confident that there was room for a high-class 
8-Atlantic passenger service, and the shares in the new 
>any (£1,000 each fully paid) were at once privately taken 
>y the firm of T. H. Ismay & Co. and their friends, 
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amongst whom were some of the most substantial names in 
England. The following year Mr. Imrie (of the late firm of 
Imrie, Tomlinson & Co.) joined Mr. Ismay, and the style of 
the firm was altered to Ismay, Imrie & Co. 

The first step taken by the managers of the Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company was to arrange with the celebrated ship- 
builders, Messrs. Harland and Wolflf, Belfast, for the con- 
struction of a fleet of high-class steamships, expressly for thp 
American passenger trade. The pioneer vessel of the linp 
(the Oceanic) was launched on the 27th August, 1870, and 
started on her maiden voyage under the White Star flag on the 
2nd March, 1871. After running for several years between 
Liverpool and New York, this steamer (Oceanic, the first i, 
along with her sister ships, Gaelic and Belgic, were chartered 
to the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company, of San 
Francisco, to maintain a mail service between that j>ort ami 
the Orient. The Oceanic was quickly followed on the 
Liverpool-New York service by the Baltic, REPrBLif, 
Adriatic and (V.lttc, and weekly sailings from Wth port* 
were instituted. These steamers were all of the one type, 
straight stems, four masts, single funnel, and saloon amid- 
ships. They proved themselves to be equal in speed and 
superior in accommodation to any ships then afloat. Four 
more steamers were added to the fleet in 187»i, viz., th^ 
Asiatic, Tropic, Gaelic and Belcmc. A great advance on ih^ 
earlier steamships was made in 1874, when the Britannic wa^ 
launched, followed by her sister ship, the Germanic, in 187-3 - 
Prior to the formation of the White Star Atlantic Fleet, thr=* 
passage between Liverpool and New York had average<l Dl-. 
or 10 days, the Oceanic and her consorts reduced it to about - 
8^ days, whilst the Britannic and Germanic brought the tirac^ 
down to about 7^ davs. 

These vessels, with the exception of the two last named which 
were hirger and faster, were almost uniform in size and sj>ee<l. 
These, and the later vessels of the fleet, were designe<l and 
built to attain the three-fold pur])ose of safety, speed and 
comfort, and their performances have certainly realised the 
expectations of their owners. Speed has been an important, 
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t a secondary, consideration, as is shewn by the following 
tract from the *' Book of Regulations '' of the White Star 
ne of steamers : — 

" The commanders must distinctly understand that the 

** issue of the following instructions does not, in any way, 

** relieve them from entire responsibility for the safe and 

** efficient navigation of their respective vessels; and they 

*^ are also enjoined to remember that, whilst they are 

" expected to use every diligence to secure a speedy 

" voyage, they must run no risk which might by any 

** possibility result in accident to their ships. It is to be 

** hoped that they will ever bear in mind that the safety of 

" the lives and property entrusted to their care is the 

** ruling principle that should govern them in the naviga- 

** tion of their ships, and no supposed gain in expedition 

** or saving of time on the voyage is to be purchased at the 

** risk of accident. The company desires to establish and 

** maintain for its vessels a reputation for safety, and only 

" looks for such speed on the various voyages as is con- 

** sistent with safe and prudent navigation." 

Not content with giving this general regulation, the 

anagers have issued to the commanders of the respective 

ips of the fleet a special autograph letter, laying special 

iphasis on the supreme importance of extreme and 

ivarying caution and prudence in the navigation of the com- 

iny's vessels. The concluding paragraph of this letter is as 

Hows : — 

** Under all tliese circumstances of paramount and 
" engrossing interest to the company, whose property is 
** under your charge, we invite you to dismiss from your 
** mind all idea of competitive j)a8sages with other vessels, 
" the advantage of success in which is merely transient, 
** concentrating your whole attention upon a cautious, 
** prudent, and ever- watchful system of navigation 
'* which shall lose time, or suffer any other temporary 
** inconvenience, rather than run the slightest risk which 
" can be avoided.'' 
The Britaxxic when she first came out was fitted with a 
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novelty in the shape of a " lifting propeller/' This propeller 
was a patent of the late Sir Edward Harland, senior partner of 
the firm by whom the Britannic was built. In long ships the 
pitching in a heavy sea, and the vertical motion of the waves, 
tend to expose the upper portion of the propeller, the evil 
effects arising from this being the ** racing " of the engines 
and its attendant dangers, together with a diminished speed. 
Sir Edward Harlaud believed that a propeller which could be 
worked at any depth, and which did not require the stoppage of 
the vessel whilst it was being raised or lowered, would reduce 
these risks to a minimum, if it did not entirelv remove them. 
In actual practice, however, it was found that the advantages of 
the new principle did not compensate for its disadvantages, 
and, after a fair trial had been given to it, it was abandoned 
in favour of the old style of screw. In a letter, dated 3rd 
December, 1874, addressed to the late Mr. W. S. Lindsay, 
Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co. state : — " The average speed of the 
Britannic is fifteen knots per hour on a consumption of 75 
to 80 tons of coal per day, and her approximate cost, built 
without contract, is £200,000." 
From 1873 until 1884 the White Star Line maintained its 
position as the fastest fleet on the Atlantic, a result to which 
the Britannic and Gkrmaxic contributed in no small degree. 
In September, 1890, the Britannic eclipsed her own previous 
record of 7 days J) J hours, by crossing from New York to 
(iueenstown in 7 days (> hours oo minutes, at an average speed 
of ir)'80 knots. The following year (September, 1891) she 
surpassed even this rapid passage, by making the run from 
New York to (iueenstown in 7 days 6 hours 52 minutes. 
While employed by II. M.S. Government to convey troops 
during the late war in South Africa, she made the run from 
(iueenstown to the Cape in 19 days, a speed surpassed by few 
of the transports engaged. In August, 1891, the Germanic 
following in the track of her sister ship, travelled from New 
York to Queeustown in 7 days 7 hours 37 minutes, at an 
average speed of IG'IO knots per hour. When it is 
remembered that this high speed (nearly nineteen statute 
miles per hour) was attained by vessels over 20 years old, with 
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their original compound engiuee ami boilers, it will be 
acknowledged that, haviug regard to their small coal con- 
sumption and large carrying capacity, the liRiTANinic am) 
Germanic have given results unattainable with the fastest 
ships of the present day. 

The Geemanic iu 1805 received new engines and boilers, 
and had her passenger quarters entirely rempdelled on the 
plan of the Majestic and Teutonic. In July of tLat year she 
crossed from Queenstown to New York in days 23 hours 45 
minutes, and in August of the year following in (i days 21 
hours and 8H minutes, thus showing a snbstantial increase of 
speed. 

After the launch of these two famous steamers, there was an 
interval of six years during which no uew vessels were added 



to the fleet. The next additions were the Arabic and Coitic, 
for the Trans-Pacific trade, in IHHi. In the same year >Ir. 
W. S. Graves, son of a well-known former M.P. for Liveriwid, 
became a partner. 

In 1883 the Ionic and Dimic were built for the Xew 
Zealand tnidf the Shaw. Savill and Albion Line fnmi 
London. In 188-5 the Gaki.ic and ](ei.«jic -replacing the two 
older aliips of the same names — were built for the Trans- 
Pacific trade. A new type <)f steanitr for the cargo and cattle 
trade between Liverpool and Xew York was introdnced in 
1888, the two first steamers of the new type being the Cvvic 
and Ru.MC. These vessels were the last single screw ships 
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ordered for the White Star Line, all the succeeding vessels 
being of the twin-screw type. The Cufic and Runic proved 
successful enough to warrant the company in forming a com- 
plete service of cargo and cattle steamers. After doing very 
efficient service as cattle carriers, the Cufic was sold to a 
Liverpool firm, who changed her name to the Manxman, and 
the Runic, also sold to a Liverpool firm, is engaged in the 
West Indian trade under the name of the Tampican. 

In January, 1889, was launched the Teutonic, the first of 
the celebrated pair of twin-screw mercantile armed cruisers 
(Teutonic and Majestic), each 10,000 tons, which have since 
made for themselves a great reputation in the New York 
mail and passenger service. The keel of the Teutonic was 
laid in March, 1887. The vessel was launched 22 months 
later, and she left Liverpool on her maiden voyage to New 
York on the 7th August, 1889. Prior to going on to her 
regular station, she was present, armed with eight quick-firing 
guns, at the naval inspection by the German Emperor at 
Spithead in the beginning of August, 1889. On that occasion 
she astonished nautical critics with her splendid proportions, 
and was honoured by a special visit from H.I.M. the Kaiser, 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (now 11. M. King Edward 
VII.). She was again present with a large party of guests at 
the Diamond Jubilee Naval Review in June, 1897, when she 
carried an armament of 16 guns. Her sister ship, the 
Majestic, was launched on the 29th June, 1889, but did not 
start on her first voyage until the 2nd April, 1890. 

The length of time occupied in the building of these great 
ships is sufficient evidence, if any were needed, of the great 
care bestowed on their construction, and the builders, Messrs. 
llarland & Wolff, have their reward in witnessing the 
successful work which is being performed, by two of the finest 
vessels the world has ever seen. These two beautiful vessels 
quickly lowered the record on the Atlantic. In July, 1891, 
the Majestic steamed from (Jueenstown to New York in o davs 

« 

18 hours and 8 minutes, the fastest passage then on record, 
but even this was eclipsed by the Teutonic the succeeding 
month by a passage of o days 10 J- hours duration. 
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On January Ist, 1891, Mr. Ismay's two elder sons, Mr. J. 
Bruce Ismay (previously the company's agent in New York) 
and Mr. James 11. Ismay, were admitted members of the firm. 
After 40 years' business life Mr. T. 11. Ismay, on the -Ust 
December, 1891, retired from the firm of Ismay, Imrie & Co., 
but he continued to fill the position of chairman of the White 
Star Line until his decease in November, 1899. 

A large and handsome twin-screw passenger and mail 
steamer, the Gothic, of 7,755 tons, was added to the company's 
New Zealand fleet in 1893, and four years later (1897) the 
Delphic, 8,27'J tons, a twin-screw cargo steamer, with accom- 
modation for one class of passengers only, was placed in the 
New Zealand service. 

Recognising that very considerable numbers of passengers are 
willing to sacriiice speed to comfort and safety, the managers of 
the White Star Line determined to make an innovation bv 
building a twin-screw cargo steamer of exceptional size and 
power, fitted with accommodation for a limited number of 
saloon and third-class passengers. The new steamer which 
was called the Cymric, commenced work in the Liver^jool and 
New York trade in 1898. Her tonnage is l'i,09() tons gross. 
Her passenger acconuuodation in both classes is excellent, and 
she has proved a very attractive ship. 

The autumn of 1899 was the most eventful period in the 
history of the W Jiite Star Line. The Coinj)any, having sold 
all its sailing ships formerly eni])loyed between England and 
Australia, determined upon rej)lacing them by a line of high- 
class steamships, and the first steamer of the new line — the 
Mkdic, 11,984 tons- sailed from Liverpool for Australian ports 
on the 3rd August. She was fed lowed by the Afric, Persic, 
KiMc and Si kvic. All these five vessels are ap])roximately of 
the same size, piopelleil by twin screws, and maintain a regular 
monthly service between Liverpool and Australia, via the Cape. 
Tlie first return voyage of the Mkdic was taken advantage of 
bv the Austialian (jr()V(Mnnient for the convevance of the first 
contingent of Colonial ti'oops and horses to the Caj)e. Intense 
public int(M(»st was excited bv the anival in the Mersev from 
Belfast of the ()( kanu . the second, on Saturday, 27th Au|];usl, 
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199, but almost at the moment of their greatest triumph the 
''hite Star Lin© suftered the irreparable loss of the founder of 
e Company. Mr. T. li. Ismay passed away, after a severe 
ness lasting three months, on the 2'3rd November, 1899. The 
Ltent of the loss caused by his death to the community at 
rge, was very feelingly expressed by the ** Times,'' in its 
3ue of the following day. 

The second Oceanic sailed on her maiden voyage from Liver- 
>ol to 2Sew York on the Gth September, 1899. The following 
«cription of her appeared in the ** Livei-pool Daily Post '' of 
St August, 1899 : - 

** Big as she is, the Oceanic appeared nothing remark- 
** able as she lay yesterday in the Canada Dock, 
** while coal was being poured into her bunkers from eight 
** grimy barges lying ah)ngside. This was because the 
*• Liverpool docks are themselves gigantic. It was only 
** when, from the bridge of the Oceanic, (>(> feet above the 
** water-line, one looked down uj)on the whole length of 
** the vessel and upon the expanse of docks and sheds, that 
** her size was realised. On the opposite side of the dock 
** was the Cymric, from the de])ths of which a horde of 
'* labourers were discharging cargo. Now the Cymric is 
** the largest cargo steamer in the world, 2,o00 tons larger 
** than either the Majestic or Tkitomc. But from the 
'* Ocean ic's bridge she looked positively like a coaster. 
'* One looked down uj)on her busy decks as one might look 
** from the roof of a house into a street. Whv the bulk 
** of the OcKANic is not the first thing that strikes the 
** attention, is because her lines are graceful. She is huge, 
*' but she is not elephantine. Her masts, even at the point 
** where they enter the t^p mast or spar deck, are nearly 
** three feet in diameter, that is, they are as high and as 
** thick as j)atriarclial oak; but from a near distance they 
*' look slim and tapering. The same may be said of the 
** ship's boats which are as big as barges. The fact is, 
** that everything about this latest creation of shipping 
** enterprise is proportioned so beautifully that the mere 
** hugeness of it all is only apprehended by remembering 
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"' such facts as, that her rudder and stem frame weigh 150 
** tons ; that 100 tons of cable lie coiled on her foc'sle deck ; 
'^ that she is composed of 17,000 steel plates, many 
** weighing from two to three and a quarter tons ; that her 
" promenade deck is 400 feet long; and that her monster 
** engines can move with the power of 28,000 horses. To 
** look down into the engine room from the big sky-light 
'^ on the top deck is to have a glimpse into a world that 
** to people not used to shipping is one of strange activity ; 
" a world where diminutive human ants are moving in a 
** tropical atmosphere across narrow bridges, busy pre- 
'* paring this Brobdignagiau apparatus for its first 
** struggle with the forces of the wide Atlantic, which the 
'' Oceanic is to cross with the speed aud certainty of an 
** express train — the conquest of the mighty force of 

" matter by the mighty force of mind 

** But much has been written already of the ship as a 
" triumph of science ; the more immediate purpose here 
'' is to speak of her as a triumph of art, as the last thing, 
** so far, in the way of floating hotels .... State rooms 
** in scores to the right and to the left ; now mahogany, 
** now oak ; now satinwood ; now a mixture of any two or 
** three of them, until the lavishness of everything became 
" surfeiting, notwithstanding that the Louis (^uinze style 
** succeeded the (iueen Anne, and the (iueen Anne gave 
** place to something * too utter ' in decadent sumptuous- 
** ness. Three decks of these apartments, with lavatories 
" of costly marble, suites of baths, and every other 
appurtenance of physical comfort placed conveniently 
here and there. It is the literal truth to say that the 
Oceanic is a Hotel Cecil afloat." 
It would servo no purpose to wearv the reader with a 

decorator's specification, but the following are the dimensions 

of the Oceanic, and of the ])riiicipal apartments oie 

i>oar(l : — 

The library, on the promenade deck, has a length of 53 feet 

and a width of 40 feet. 

The saloon is Si) feet by (>4 feet. The central glass dome is^ 
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21 feet square, and is divided up by goldeu ribs and filled in 
with white grnuiid glpas of a pearly appearance. 

The length of the ship over all is 705^ feet; the length 
between perpendiculars. 685 feet; breadth, 68 feet; depth, 
44 feet ; gross tonnage, 17,274 tons ; load displacement, 28,00(1 
tons; engines, 28,000 I.II.P. 

Mr, Harold Arthur Sanderson, who had occupied the 
position of general manager to Ismay, Imrie & Co. for five 
years, was admitted a partner on the 1st January, 19U0. 




Tlip Cki.tic, a nionsler steamer ot 20,!)04 tons gross, was 
iidd.Ml to till' fleet ill 1!»01. A sister ship to the Cki.tic was 
launched at Itelfast <i]i the 21st August, 1!)(12. The new vessel 
is named the Ckdhec, and has the ilislincfion of exceeding in 
size anything iifliiat, Itiitish or foreign. Like the rKi.Tic, she 
is eliissed as ;ui inlernieiUate ship, not so fast as the Dckamc. 
liu( yvt s]ieedy. Her length is 7011 feel and her beam 7"> feet, 
with a gross tonnage of 21.0110 tons. She sailed on her first 
voyap.' hnii, T,iver].nn] ,.n the 11th Fehrnary, IWW. 
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In 1902 Mr. J. P. Morgan sncceeded in welding into one 
huge commercial undertaking, with a capital of £32,000,000, 
several of the principal Transatlantic steamship companies, 
including the famous White Star Line. The purchase money 
for the latter alone exceeded ten millions sterling, three 
millions of which was payable in cash on the 'Ust December, 
1902, and, as a matter of fact, was actually paid at the offices 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & (.'o., in London, on the 1st 
December, 1902. 

It was a sincere satisfaction to the British public when it 
was officially intimated that the White Star Hag was still to be 
retained, and that Mr. J. Bruce Ismav and Mr. Pirrie (the 
senior partner of the celebrated lielfast shipbuilding hrm) 
were to be on the directorate. 

The latest addition to the New York service of the White 
Star Line is the Arabic, 15,800 tons gross register, which 
sailed on her maiden voyage, June 2r)th, 190-J, and iii 
the autumn of 19().*{ the four latest steamers built for the 
Dominion Line, the Columbi s. Commonwealth, New 
ExciLANi) and Mayflower, were transferred to the White Star 
flag, and renamed the Keihiu.ic, ('ANoric, Uomamc and 
C'retic. With the addition of these vessels, a new service ha^ 
been announced nf sailings between Boston and the principal 
ports in the Mediterranean, and, in conjunction with the other 
steamships, the Cymric is intended to maintain a Liverpool- 
Boston service. 

A monster steamer nt nn less than 24,000 tons (an increase of 
:J,tM)0 tons upon the Ckdru's tonnage) is approaching comple- 
tion at the van! of Harland & Wolf^". She is to be nametl the 
Baltic, and will probably be ready early in the summer (»t 
1904. 
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